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“It it evident that nobody can lose 
through suffering and sacrifice. If he does lose 
anything of the earth earthy, he will gain much 
more in return, by becoming the heir to a life 
immortal. This is tne technique of the ‘soul. 
The individual must die so that the nation may 
live. To-day | must die so that India may live 
and may win freedom and glory.” 
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dYoungest and Warmest: Subhas Bose has been 
@the youngest and consequently the most enthu- 
@iastic President of the Indian National Con- 


Seress, Mahatama Gandhi has greatly admired his 
@patriotism and resourcefulness. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


HE cordial public reception offered to the 

IMPORTANT SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

OF SUBHAS BOSE has made the Second Edition quite 

inevitable. The following improvements have been 

effected in the book now being presented to the 
readers :— | 

First: Seventy-five more speeches, letters and 
statements have been added. 

Secondly : The section containing recent utter- 
ances of Boee in Europe and Far East has been greatly 

Thirdly : The speeches have been classified into 
three parts—' Toiling Twenties’ (1927-1990), * Thinking 
Thirties ’ (1930-1940) and ‘ Fighting Forties’ (1942- 
1945) showing a psychological development of Subhas 
Bose’s political philosophy. 

Fourthly: All speeches, statements, letters, essays 
and addresses have been presented in a chronological 
order, so that the reader may easily grasp their political 
significance in the current history. 

Thus these masterpieces of Subhas Bose set forth 
the stirring story of three decades in the political and 
spiritual drama of India. | 
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Fifthly : The speeches have been grouped into 
sections wherever it was possible to do so without dis- 
turbing the chronological order. The reader will find 
that the book thus enjoys the double virtue of chronology 
and scientific classification. 

Sixthly : Introductory notes have been added to 
every section as well as every part over and above the 
introductory remarks: to every individual speech and 
statement. | | 

Seventhly : _ Introduction has been further en- 
larged by the inclusion of Dr. Rabindranath’s magnifi- 
cent tribute to Subhas Bose. | a 

Eighthly : Sub-headings have been inserted 
throughout the book in order to make it more useful to 
the general reader. 
| Ninthly : Only antique types have been used, 
as far as possible, to mark significant passages, because 
italics in the first edition were not found as useful for 
 bird’s-eye-view-study *’ as was anticipated. = 

Tenthly: All subject matter has been checked 
and revised.as much as humanly possible. 

I trust the readers will appreciate these significant 


changes. 4 
j. S. B: 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


UBHAS Bose has been acclaimed by American 

journalists as the George Washington of India. 

No other personality with the exception of Mahatma 

Gandhi has played such a vital part in moulding the 

destiny of this subcontinent. Bose has carried out the 

War of Liberation by a frontal attack on the citadels of 
British bureaucracy. 


Consequently, the speeches and writings of Netaji 
are the very soul of the radical elements in the Indian 
National Congress. It is hardly necessary for me to 
dilate upon their importance. Surely, the readers 
realize their value as much as the editor. 


In putting this collection of speeches before the 
public, I have been only conscious of the duty of filling 
a strategic gap in the literary front of India’s struggle 
for freedom, because this book is the first effort of 
presenting Bose’s utterances and statements in a single 
volume to his admirers and followers in India and 
abroad. Therefore, this work must be treated as 
essentially of pioneering character, and I am fully aware 
of its shortcomings, because however hard you may try, 
perfection ever escapes the grasp like will-o’-the-wisp, 
especially jn an untrodden realm like undocumented 
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literature of a great liberator who, comet-like, leaves only 
a trail of fire behind him. 


Further writings and speeches of Subhas Bose, or 
suggestions concerning thereof, are invited from readers and 
admirers of Subhas Bose, and will be gratefully accepted by the 
publishers. 

J. B.S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Subhas Chandra Bose has borne through life the flaming torch 
of patriotism. With his fiery spark of enthusiasm he lit the entire 
wilderness of political passivity. ‘The writings and speeches of Bose 
are aglow with the warmth of his feelings. 


Shri Subhas is not merely the child of Bengal. He is the 
Bengal. He has all the golden qualities of his Province. Bengal 
has long been a volcano of nationalism. Bose possesses the spirit 
of that molten lava. Bose is Bengal and Bengal is Bose. Born on 
January 23, 1897, Subhas Boséjwag destined to purge Bengal of the 
perverted love of terrorism. kf Bengal produced Bose, Bose has 
quite reproduced Bengal. i ae 

Coming out of the womb of terrors, Das and Bose have saved 
the people of Bengal from the clutcltes, of terrorism. They have 
bridled the young sensitive minds‘and'propelied their energies into 
wholesome channels. An outspoken rebellion has taken the place 
of lurking round a dank-gorner ‘wh. a pistol. The meek-eyed 
terrorism has been tempered witha tremendous outflow of hidden 
soul-force tapped by the non-violent non-co-operation of Gandhiji. 


I 
Bose Fraternizes with Youth 


Bose passed the Matriculation Examination with distinction 
and joined the Presidency College, Calcutta, where he was the 
very soul of student’s activities. Often he came into conflict with the 
authorities in order to keep up the honour of Indian nationalism. 
Ever since Subhas Bose has been closely associated with the youth 
movements. Bose has appreciated the problems of youth better 
than any living statesman in India. Bose seems to have made a 
scientific study of aspirations in young breasts. There is hardly a 
question-mark in the student world which does not find a ready 
reference in the speeches of Bose. 


Subhas has been a natural leader of the youth, a stormy 
petrel of Indian politics. He created a new epoch in statesman- 
ship after the Sinn Finnian way. Indian youth have long suffered 
from ch:onic indigestion of western ideas. Bose and Nehru have 
smoothened the process of digestion. Consequently the speeches 
of Subhas Bose addressed to the republic of youth are at once an 


experiment and realization in the laboratory of India’s struggle for 
freedom. : 
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The youth of Bengal have always been the standard-bearers 
of nationalism. Under Subhas they strengthened the foundations 
of the Indian National Congress. Das and Bose jointly built a 
glorious tower on the foundations of youthful enthusiasm. They 
were destined to become lions of patriotism. They moulded astound- 
ing heroes out of the common clay of terrorism. 


IT 


Europe Through Eyes of Bose 


After his graduation, Subhas Bose was packed to England, but 
he was not charmed by glamour and glory in the western design of 
things. Abroad he led an austere life. He dare not steal away when 
India was being bled by the Rowlatt Bills. He was fully conscious 
of his high ideals. His mind perchcd on the sordid picture of India. 

Bose contrasted civil liberties in England with lack of liberties 
in India. While Britain breathed the air of independence, India 
was being choked to death in the stifling atmosphere of subjection 
and thraldom. While Britain reared bright-eyed children, India was 
plagued permanently with scmi-starved conditions. While the 
British youth chalked their plans, the youngmen of India had no 
plans to chalk. 


England awakened Bose terribly to the realities of life. He 
wanted India to be respected abroad. That was the sole aim of 
his life for which he lived. 


“TI feel most happy” he said, ‘when I see white people 
serve me and brush my shoes.” 


Bose passed the I. C. S. Examination brilliantly in the 
Autumn of 1920. Heheld fourth position among the competitors. 
But Subhas did not throw his ideals overboard. Rather ne chose to 
reject the golden calf of I. C. S. He feli heavily burdened with his 
success and resigned from his princely carcer. 


Later in life Bose went to Europe several times, and_ his 
verdict on European politics is embodied in various speeches and 
writings in this book. It appears from those pieces that he had read 
the picture of international diplomacy with the eyes of a 
prophet. 

“1 do not like the word propaganda--there is an air of 
{falsity about it” said Bose in the presidential address entitled in this 
book as the International Hortzon: ‘* But I insist that we should 
make India and her culture known to the world. I say this be- 


cause I know such offorts will be welcomed in every country in 
Europe and America.” 


Shadows over Europe and the Nighimare of Japan will be found 
to be sound readings of international diplomacy. 


Subhas Bose and Jawaharlal are the two brilliant leaders of 
India who have devoted a proper measure of their’ attention to for- 
cign politics. Amd India is certainly better off for their efforts. 
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Mahatma Gandhi has declared that he measures the international 
situation by the yard of Jawaharlal. And the yard of Jawaharlal 
is by no means longer than the yard of Subhas Bose. 


iil 


Municipal Socialism 


After resigning his post in the I.C.S8., Subhas Bose fell under 
the magnetic influence of C. R. Das. Das was a prudent diplomat. 
Das was a shrewd politician. Das was an intellectual stalwart. This 
was the man Bose wanted—and worshipped. The two formed an 
excellent team of work. 


Bose was baptised into Indian politics by Das. It was a 
baptism of fire, because it was the flaming atmosphere of nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one. India was burning with patriotism. 
Many vital problems were in the oven. These were the great days 
of non-co-operation movement. 


Subhas Bose was appointed Principal of the National College 
at Calcutta, organized by the Congress. Bose had sucked the 
code of patriotism from international politics. Asa student he had 
refused to drink clixir at the fountains of imperialism. He had 
quitted I. C.S. as a thing of naught, while others were hugging 
it to their souls as a feather fallen from the Blue Bird. As the 
Principal, Bose infused his own spirit into the students. Selflessness 
and_ sacrifice were the foremost lessons which he imparted to his 
students. ‘* The world,” he said, ‘‘ 1s founded on the rocks of martyr- 
dom.” His patriotism breathed a new vitality into education. 


Bose plaved a prominent part in the boycott of the Prince of 
Wales, and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. He longed 
for a longer sentence. 


“Six months only!” he said to the Magistrate. ‘* Have 
I then robbed a fowl ?” 


After his release he joined the Swarajist Party of C. R. Das 
and Motilal Nehru. Later on, Subhas Bose became the Chict 
Executive Officer of Calcutta Corporation whereof Das was the 
Mayor. At that tume Nehru the Younger was President of Allaha- 
bad Municipality. Vithalbhai Patel was the Mayor of Bombay 
and Vallabhai Patel was the Chairman of Ahmedabad Municipality. 


When Bose went to Vienna in 1933 to get medical treatment, . 
he met the Mayor of Vienna. The latter took him round thc 
Municipal Buildings of the city. Also th: Mayor showed him 
other fine achievements of Vienna Social Democrats. They had 
made that city the cleanest and the most beautiful in the world. 


Base praised the accomplishments of the Vienna Democrats. 
On his return home he was able to suggest certain improvements 
in the Corporation of Calcutta. Calcutta cannot be Vienna, for 
the simple reason that India is not a free country like Austria. 
Nevertheless, great strides were made. 
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This book contains an address delivered to the Bombay Cor- 
poration in which Subhas Bose visualized Municepal Sociclism as the 
best remedy for India’s multifarious ills. 


IV 


Industrial Imperialism 


Subhas Bose was yet the Chief Executive Officer of Calcutta 
when he was arrested for charges without foundation and deported 
to Mandalay. There, after a long imprisonment, Bose was _ released 
on account of serious illness and he proceeded to Switzerland. It 
was during this visit that he had inspected the Corporation of 
Vienna. 

Bose led the contingent of Bengal delegates to the Madras 
Congress. Then there came off the Nehru Committee to thrash 
‘out principles of new constitution. The goal was Dominion Status, 


Bose was not interested in the Dominion Status. He was 
disgusted with political squabbles. His eyes were fixed on Complete 
Independence. The Leftists were not satisfied with the All-Parties 
Conference. They called a private meeting at Lucknow. Jawahar- 
lal and Subhas Bose were the authors of the move. 


‘The maximum concession which they (the British) could 
make’’, said Bose, “ fell short of the minimum of the left-wingers.”’ 


The Lahore Congress approached in a tense atmosphere. 
Mahatma Gandhi was conscious of the strength of the opposition. A 
great struggle lay ahcad. A diplomat with a strong hand was 
required. Gandhiji’s name was proposed. He declined to accept 
the crown. Instead he passed it on to Jawaharlal. It was an excell- 
ent move to split the left-wingers. 


Subhas Bose was undeterred by these events. He devoted 
more and more of his time to the Trade Union Congress. He was 
profoundly interested in trade and labour problems. On the whole 
he was an independent socialist. He did not believe that Russia was 
the only country that could teach socialism to the world. But Bose 
did not indulge in cheap jibs. If he did not join the Socialists, he was 
also not opposed to Communists. Never did he make them targets 
of ridicule. In fact so far as Left unity in India is concerned, he 
tried to rally together Radicals, Socialists and Communists. And 
he may be described as one of the greatest exponents of Indian 
Front Pouplair. 


Subhas Bose has enunciated his economic programme in his 
book, ‘The Indian Struggle.” It recognises the need of sociali- 
sation of Key Industries, and large-scale reform of landed estates. 
But it does not envisage total abolition of either Capitalism or 
Landlordism. 


This’ book contains two essays of Subhas, Britian on the Anvil 
(Fifty years of Indo-British trade) and Tatas Under Hammer, which 
will be found highly interesting. So far as trade-imperialism is 
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concerned, Bose is sure that India will have her way, but capita- 
lism inside India is a real danger. 


V 
International Horizon 


Illness drove Subhas back to Europe. He paid a visit to India 
on his father’s death but the Government of India was not favour- 
able to his prolonged stay. And so he returned again to Switzerland 
which has long been his second home. 


“We are passing through a political slump’’, he said, “* and 
the problem before us is to keep up the enthusiasm of the people.” 


Visits to Europe brought about a great orientation in the out- 
look of Subhas. In spite of his poor health he led a hectic life. His 
book The Indian Strugele created a great sensation. The book 
was printed in England but banned in India. Sir Samual 
Hoare declared that it encouraged terrorism. 


Bose met Amanullah, the ex-king of Afghanistan, in Rome. 
Also he unveiled Patel’s statue in Geneva. Bose defended India 
against films that injured the national dignity of our country. He 
vehemently denounced the speech of Hitler in which he declared 
that it was the destiny of white people to rule over the black 
races. Bose met De Valera in Dublin where he was given a state 
reception. 


Jawaharlal invited Subhas Bose to the Lucknow Session. The 
former was the president-elect. The presence of the latter was 
widely desired. Bose accepted the invitation. But the Government 
was dead against his cntry into India. Therefore, Bose was arrested 
as soon as he disembarked in Bombay. 


“* Keep the flag of freedom flying’’, he said. 


Subhas Bose was released on the eve of the introduction 
of the Provincial Autonomy in India in March 1937. He proceed- 
ed to Europe on account of unsatisfactory health. A grand recep- 
tion was accorded to him in London. 


Bose was elected President of the Indian National Congress 
for 1938. So he flew back to India. A royal reception was 
accorded to him at the Karachi aerodrome. The Congress was held 
at Haripura on the banks of the River Tapti. The Congress 
Nagar presented a scene of enchantment. It was the Slst Session of 
the Congress. Therefore : 


Fifty-one gates were constructed. 
Fifty-one national flags were hoisted 
Fifty-one bullocks drew the chariot. 
Fifty-one national songs were sung. 


The Presidential Address of Subhas Bose covered the whole 
world and its problems with particular reference to India. Ther? 
fore, it has been called The International Horizon in this book and 
forms the first section. 
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Vi 


Provincial politics 


As President of the Indian National Congress Subhas Bose had 
to take charge of the sham of Provincial Autonomy in provinces 
where the Congress formed its Ministries. 


The Indian National Congress has learnt a_ great deal 
from the pitfalls of Provincial Autonomy. Many of the handicaps 
thrust upon India by the imperialists have been counterbalanced by 
national action. But the chopping of a twig here and there does 
not satisfy the freedom-hungry masses of India. The entire Consti- 
tution shall have to go, root and branch. 


India stands for complete Independence. Although Bose 
advises us to consolidate what we can conquer, we must not rest on 
our oars. The Golden Goal is still pretty far off. 


VII 
Determining the Nation’s Will 


Time proved that there were acute differences between the 
Congress President and the Congress Cabinet. Bose was not success- 
ful in carrying the Rightist opposition with him. Particularly, he 
was not in the good books of Mahatma Gandhi. 


When the question of his re-election arose, Gandhiji and the 
Rightists in a body opposed the nomination of Bose for the second 
term. Thev put up Dr. Pattabhi Sitarramayya against him. But 
Dr. Pattabhi was defeated at the polls. 


Subhas Bose had to face a volley of statements which he 
replied coolly and logically. 


It should be remembered that these controversies are of perma- 
nent nature, especially in a country like India, where democracy is 
still on the march and has not yet come to roost in our hearths and 
homes. 

It must be understood that in the clouds of controversies, Bose 
did not lose faith in Gandhi. 

“Tt will always be my aim and object to try and win his con- 
fidence,’’ said Bose, “for the simple reason that it will be a tragic 
thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of other people 
but failto win the confidence of India’s greatest man.”’ 

VIII 


India on the March 
On the eve of the Tripuri Session, Subhas Bose had decided 
that the country should put forward a united demand before 
the British. It should be based on the minimnm common 
programme. 
“The first thing that we need is,” said Bose, ‘“‘ that the Con- 
gressmen should speak with one voice and think with one will.” 
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He wanted that we—Hindus as well as Muslims—should claim 
Freedom by the strength of our arms. It should be made the 
National Demand. A resolution for that purpose was drafted by 
Bose. 


“I am definitely of the opinion ” said Bose, “that the present 
opportunity of pushing on towards the goal of Purna Swaraj should 
not be lost, for such an opportunity is rare in the lifetime of a 
nation.” 


But Bose had no opportunity to present any programme to the 
nation for the achievement of independence. Internal controversies 
blurred the real vision. 


‘¢ Since I was instrumental ininducing Dr. Pattabhi not to 
withdraw his name as a candidate,”’ wrote Gandhiji, ‘‘ the defeat is 
more mine than his.” 


This personal colouring upset the apple-cart of freedom 
which was already being dragged precariously up the imperial 
precipice. 

All the members of Bose’s cabinet resigned in response to 
Gandhiji’s wishes. Subhas Bose was left to carry on his correspond- 
ence, because even the secretary threw up the job. Surrounded on 
all quarters, broken down in body and mind, Bose , resigned his 
Presidentship and left the coast clear for the Gandhites. 


Had Bose been offered full co-operation, he would definitely 
have led the country on the grand road to freedom. He would have 
probably adopted something like the Quit-India programme of 1942. 
Had Tripuri not filled Bose with gloom regarding the future of 
Congress High Command, he would probably not have planned his 
escape to Axis countries. He went abroad for help because he was 
despaired of his fellow-workers. 


Tripuri Session will always be looked upon as the stormiest in 
the history of the Indian National Congress. Bose went down boldly 
like a hero. His mysterious illness during the Session is reproduced 
under the heading : Tripuri was not India. 


IX 


Literary Lore 


Subhas is not merely a patriot and a statesman. He is an 
excellent scholar and journalist. His mastery over the English is 
supreme. Very few Indian writers of English—with the exception 
of Jawaharlal—write so well as Bose does. Besides a perfect power 
of expression, Bose has the knack of marshalling facts and figures on 
the front line of controversy. You will find his comprehensiveness 
at its best while demolishing the citadels of Dr. Khare and in discuss- 
ing pros and cons of Provincial Autonomy. 

Bose has a sense of correct phrase. Although an overwhelming 
effect is created by him on every sector of invasion, not a word is 
wasted anywhere. He has no love of literariness for its own sake, 
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We never find him becoming artistic or poetical, a luxury in which 
Jawaharlal Nehru is sometimes in the habit of indulging. Bose has 
no time for thinking anything except India’s chance as a pawn in the 
chess of international diplomacy. 


Subhas Bose’s two essays, The Nightmare of Europe (Europe 
To-day and To-morrow) Tragedy of Japan (Japan’s Role in the Far 
East) baffle the reader with their richness of facts, and European 
names not very familiar to Indian ears. In Free India Bose could 
es very capably occupied office of the Minister for Foreign 

airs. | 


x 
India’s Ambassadors Abroad 


Subhas Bose is a firm believer in foreign propaganda for the 
achievement of India’s freedom. He has before him the successful 
examples of Poles and Irish people who helped their nation through 
propaganda in foreign lands. In recent times, he reminds us of the 
heroic example of the Chinese people who have advanced the honour 
of their country through their cultural exhibitions in Europe and 
America. 


Subhas Bose was pained to note that the Indian National 
Congress did not pay attention to foreign propaganda which it 
deserves. The Congress has long complained of lack of means, and 
pressure of work inside India, Subhas is of the opinion that if we 
realize the importance of foreign propaganda, means will be forth- 
coming. . 


Notwithstanding their political views, Bose believes that there 
are people in every country who are sympathetic towards India. We 
‘hould cultivate close relations with such people. Since we want to 
achieve Complete Independence through non-violent means, world 
opinion should be brought to bear upon the British Parliament. And 
this can only be done if foreign propaganda will form an integral 
part of our struggle for freedom. 


In this respect, it is remarkable, that late Vithalbhai Patel left 
one lac of rupees for foreign propaganda and made Subhas Bose the’ 
trustee of his princely gift tothe nation. This money could have 
easily formed a nucleus for a bigger fund, had the Congress been 
serious about foreign propaganda. 


The Congress has not yet taken seriously to the suggestions of 
Bose, although individuals here and there have achieved magnificent 
success in advancing the cause of India’s freedom in foreign 
countries. The best and the latest example is, of course, that of 
Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, India’s unofficial ambassador in America. 
She did noble work at San Francisco in flooring the agents of Indian 
Government like Sir Feroze Khan Noon. 
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XI 
Blackman’s Burden 


While whiteman’s burden is a luxury of the senses, blackman’s 
burden is as real as death. We have not only to release ourselves 
from the clutches of western civilization, but also to give the west the 
elixir of spiritual culture. 


In spite of having been bogged in the political quagmire, 
Subhas Bose is profoundly spiritual. Even in his early days he 
had left his home and strayed away along the fringes of the Hima- 
layas in search of a spiritual guru. 


Throughout his life the activities of Bose have been deeply 
spiritualized. The most important piece in the whole of this book 
is, of course, the Political Testament, a remarkable letter which 
Subhas Bose wrote tothe Bengal Government while launching on 
hunger-strike. 


‘“ Though there may be no immediate tangible gain,’ says 
Bose, ‘ no sacrifice is ever futile. It is through suffering and sacrifice 
‘alone that a cause can flourish and prosper and in every age and 
clime the eternal Jaw prevails—the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
‘church. ‘“ 


Bose believes that everyting is mortal except ideas, ideals and 
dreanis. These do not perish. 


‘* One individual may die for an idea, but that idea will, after 
dis death, incarnate itself in a thousand lives.” 
The wheels of evolution move from age to age and the chariot 
of destiny trudges forward on the eternal road from life to death and 
<icath to life again, 


; ‘“ What greater solace can there be,’’ says Bose, ‘‘ than the 


feeling that one has lived and died for a principle ? ” 


Bose has lived in the certainty that his message will be wafted 
over hills and dales. He is sure that nobody can lose through 
suffering and death. Having lived a spiritual life, Bose has mastered 
the secrets of spirituality. And he has lived in harmony with his 
inner wisdom. It was this unique harmony of his ideas that invested 
him with the greatest power. 


“This is the technique of the soul,” says Bose, ‘ The indivi- 
dual must die so that the nation may live. To-day I must die so that 
India may live and may win freedom and glory.” 


XII 


Indian National Army 


Subhas Bose did the greatest work of his life in South East 
Asia. Although the veil has been lifted from his activities in Burma 
and Malaya, many of his heroic feats against heavy odds are still 
shrouded in mystery. Most of his speeches and writings are not yet 
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available ; but even the material which has come through the official 
embargo is bathed in spirit of supreme self-sacrifice. 


The Indian National Army started on its work with the 
Great Proclamation. The struggle for India’s freedom, it said, is being 
fought continuously for the last two hundred years. 


The Battle of Plassey was fought in 1757. It was the first 
battle which the British actually fought and won it by means rather 
foul than fair. At last the people of India were roused to the 
reality of the situation, They made a concerted move. Under the 
flag of Bahadur Shah in 1857, we fought our last war as free men. 
Forcibly disarmed, the Indian people lay prostrate for a while. 


“ With the birth of the Indian National Congress ”’ says Bose, 
** there came a new awakening.” 


Bahadur Shah, the last king of Delhi, died in Rangoon, and 
Subhas Bose paid a touching visit to the tomb of Bahadur Shah. 
The resolve of the Indian National Army to march to Delhi from 
Rangoon was a symbol of patriotism itself, because Bahadur Shah 
has left behind most pathetic memories in Burma. 


‘With the slogan, ‘ Onward to Delhi’ on our lips,” says 
Bose, ‘* Let us continue to fight till our National Flag flies over the 
Viceroy’s House in New Delhi and the Azad Hind Fauj holds its 
epic parade inside the ancient Red Fortress of the Indian Metro- 
polis.”’ 


‘“« Fighting under the most trying conditions,”’ said Bose, ‘* our 
officers and men displayed such courage and heroism that they have 
earned the praise of everybody. With their blood and sacrifice, 
these heroes have established traditions which the future soldiers of 
Free India shall have to uphold.” 


“I appeal to you,’ he said, “ in conclusion to cherish the 
same optimism as myself and to believe like myself, that the dark- 
est hour always preceeds the dawn. India shall be free—and 
before long.” 


The Charge of the Immortals is the most important document of 
the Indian National Army. It is a military correspondence bet- 
ween Col. G. S. Dhillon and Subhas Bose regarding life-in-death 
struggle on the Indo-Burma Frontier. 


“It is the finger of God,’ wrote Subhas Bose, ‘ that is 
pointing the way towards India’s freedom. We have only to do our 
duty and to pay the price of India’s liberty.” 


The spirit of Subhas Bose is embodied in the struggles of the 
Indian National Army. Forever and forever his ideas will shine in 
the midnight sky like diamonds. His soul will blazon a trail of 
heroism across the murky horizon of India. The noble commander 
of the National Army cannot die. Subhas Bose is not made of the 
stuff that dies. He has within him the flame of immortality which 
cannot be extinguished by a puff of languid breeze that blows across 
the face of a defeated soldier. 
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XIII 


The Tribute of Tagore 


Poet Rabindranath Tagore paid the following tribute to Subhas Bose 
during the latter’s visit to Shantintketan in May 1939: 


“Poets in the East have ever voiced their peoples’ tribute to 
the national heroes, and as Bengal’s poet, I to-day acknowledge you 
as the honoured leader of the people of Bengal. It has been assured 
in our Scripture that from time to time the eternal principle of the 
good arises to challenge the reign of the evil. When misfortunes from 
all directions swarm to attach the living spirit of the nation, its an- 
guished cry calls forth from its own being the liberator to its rescue. 
Suffering from the deadening effect of the prolonged punishment in- 
flicted upon her young generation and disintegrated by internal 
factions, Bengal is passing through a period of dark despair. Every 
day, at every effort of ours to move, we are thwarted by vicious rents 
in the social, economic and moral structure of our life. In all our 
political adventures we are dismayed to find the helm of our ship 
disabled and the oars pulled in a discordant lack of rhythm. A 
suicidal mania seems to be prevalent in our socicty that takes a 
peculiar pleasure in sapping the strength of the country by insidious 
dealings and all this at a time when it should be our duty to justify 
our existence before the doubting gaze of the world. Wearied by 
the concerted conspiracy of sinister forces both outside and within, 
we are increasingly losing the vital power to resist them and recover 
from their attack. 


‘* At such a juncture of nation-wide crisis, we require the ser- 
vices of a forceful personality, the invincible faith of a natural-born 
leader, who can defy the adverse fate that threatens our 
progress. 

‘‘ Subhas Chandra! I have watched the dawn that witnessed 
the beginning of your political sadhana. In that uncertain twilight 
there had been misgivings in my heart and I had hesitated to accept 
you for what you are now. Now and again I have felt hurt by 
stray signs of your weakness and irresolute hesitancy. To-day you 
are revealed in the pure light of midday sun which does not admit 
of apprehensions. Yeu have come to absorb varied experience 
during these years. ‘To-day you bring your matured mind and ir- 
repressible vitality to bear upon the work at hand. Your strength 
has sorely been taxed by imprisonment, banishment and disease, but 
rather than impairing, these have helped to broaden your sympa- 
thies,—enlarging your vision so as to embrace the vast perspective of 
histor? beyond any narrow limits of territory. You did not regard 
apparent defeat as final ; therefore, you have turned your trials into 
your allies. More than anything else, Bengal needs to-day to 
emulate the powerful force of your determination, and your self- 
reliant courage. 


‘‘ With patience we are sure to reach our great end, if only 
we can all work together. But why should there be a big if? Why 
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should we be faint in faith ? We must unite, if we want to live. 
Let it be your untiring mission to claim of your countrymen the 
resoluteness, the unyielding will to live and to conquer, strengthen- 
ed by the inspiration of your own life. Let Bengal affirm in one 
united voice that her deliverer’s seat is ready spread for you. Let 
her mutual recriminations and self-insults vanish for ever in your 
person. Let everything mean and cowardly be put to shame by 
the magnitude of the task awaiting us. May she offer you honour 
worthy of a leader by retaining her self-respect in trials as well .as 
triumphs. 


*« The Bengali mind, proud of its logic, is caught in the meshes. 
of its own genius. It takes enormous pleasure in spinning out 
subtleties of argument for their own futile sake and proudly asserts 
the independence of its intellect by contradicting all schemes of enter- 
prise from their inception, No practical proposal, no organisation, 
is safe from its destructive casuistry. But this is not the time for 
idly indulging in the sterile game of polemics, splitting things to 
pieces. We need the creative inspiration that would rouse the 
nation into unity of will. Let this united will of Bengal ask you to 
take your place as our guide and also seck to create you by the force 
of its claims. Through that creation will be revealed the spirit of 
the people in this individual personality of yours. 


“The vision of this will, I did once realise during the Bengal 
Partition movement. ‘The sword that was raised to divide her living 
body into two parts was bafHed by its resistance. On that day 
Bengal did not sit down vainly to argue like a wiseacre, weighing 
her pros and cons against the decree of a mighty imperial power. 
She willed and the obstruction vanished. 


“‘ In the following generation we have witnessed the manifesta- 
tions of this will in the heart of the Bengali youth. They were born 
with the fiery spirit that could light up the torch of freedom ; but 
they burnt themselves, they missed their path. Despite the fatal 
futility of their tragic mistake, this fact will ever remain luminous in 
our history, that these young souls personated in their lives the ir- 
resistible will of their country and suffered. 


‘“The negative testimony of the weakness of our country must 
not be allowedto breed pessimism .in our minds. Wherever the 
signs of her strength have ever made themselves evident, we must 
know that there lies her truth. They are like living seeds that keep 
the promise of her future in their core. It should be your life’s 
work to make fruitful in the soil of Bengal all nascent hopes that 
are waiting in obscurity. e 


“You may say that work of such stupendous responsibility 1s 
impossible for one single individual to achieve. But you must 
know that it is still more impossible for crowd to do this in the 
chaos of its scattered multiplicity. It must find its soul in one 
who has the spiritual power to assimilate all into a comprehensive 
unity. The born leaders of men are never alone, and they never 
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belong to the fugitive moment. The eternal message of the sunrise 
of the future they carry in their own lives. 


‘‘As I feel that you have come with an errand to usher a new 
light of hope in your motherland, I ask you to take up the task 
ot the leader of Bengal and ask my countrymen to make it true. 


“Let nobody make such a grievous mistake as to think that, 
in a foolish pride of narrow provincialism, I desire to see Bengal 
as an entity separate from the rest of India, or dream of setting in 
my own province a rival throne to the one on which is seated a 
majestic figure representing a new age in the political history of 
the world. What I have tried to express is my wish that Bengal 
should in every way be worthily related to the vaster body, so that 
she will not be relegated to a back-seat, that her membership in 
the body politic may be complete, and fruitful. I have no doubt 
that the blessings of Mahatmaji will always be with you and the 
comradeship of the other valiant sons of India, in that large struggle 
in which I pray, that your sadhana may help Bengal to come out 


with her self-dedication that will represent her true gift of ‘Indian 
Nationalism.” 


‘“‘Long ago, at a meeting I addressed my message to the leader 
of Bengal who was yet to seek. After a lapse of many years I am 
addressing at this meeting one who has come into the full light of 
recognition. My days have come to their end. I may not join 
him in the fight that is to come. I can only bless him and take 
my leave, knowing that he has made his country’s burden of sorrow 


his own, that his final reward is fast coming as his country’s 
frecdom.” 


FIRST PART 


The Toiling Twenties 


(1927—1930) 


eeaeeees THE INDIAN PEOPLE WENT THROUGH 
A PHASE OF INTENSE PATRIOTIC ACTIVITY ”’ 
———-PROCLA MATION OF AZAD HIND. 


From 1921 to 19380, Subhas Bose, along 
with other patriots, toiled hard to light the 
candle of political consciousness in every hut, 
home, hearth, hamlet, and of course the heart 
that beat patriotically in every Indian’s breast, 
since the very advent of Europeans on the 
sacred soil of Hindustan, 


Under the leadership of C. R. Das as well 
as Mahatma Gandhi, Bose plunged himself into 
the political whirlpool—immediately on his 
return from England, where he kicked off 
I.C.S. and forgot everything else. He promised, 
like Kemal Pasha, not to marry until India was 
free and he stuck to his promise unflinchingly. 


It was a period of political apprenticeship 
for Subhas Bose, and he gave a whole-hearted 
obedience to the leaders, although it was cer- 
tainly not an unquestioned one. As itis clear 
from this part of the book, he was always 
ready to offer a constructive criticism of the 
Congress policy. 


Bose was profoundly interested in the or- 
ganisation of the Youth Movement, the techni- 
calities of which he had mastered in Europe, 
and he tried to model the Indian struggle for 
freedom on the Irish pattern; and that was 
the chief dice of difference between Bose and 
Gandhi in their methods of playing the politi- 
cal chess of India. Nevertheless Bose served 
his apprenticeship creditably by giving an un- 
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grudging obedienceto Gandhiji in the larger 
interests of national unity and solidarity. 

As might well be expected, the young re- 
volutionary shared his time between intense 
public activity and rigorous prison life of in- 


activity. 
SECTION I 
Bose Behind The Bars 
(1927) 


Throughout the twenties like a hardened revolutionary, although he was 
youngest of the leaders, much younger than fawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Bose spent his time among the public, the press, the platform—-—and 
of course, the prison. Unlike the devotees of non-violence, Bose did 
nat take any illegality lying down and rather ltke the Irish patriots he 
fought sioutly for his rights. Even from behind the prison bars, he 
threw out bold challenges to the British bureaucracy to justify their 
actions even by idols of law such as they adored and advocated, Even 


though Subhas was no lawyer, these letters indicate that he understood 
all the technicalities of British Law. 


1 


Twenty-one Illegalities 
(January 18, 1927) 
To the President, Bengal Legislative Council 
Sir, 
I have the honour to address the following lines to you not 
because I acknowledge the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 


held on the 11th January, 1927 to be a valid one but because I can 


address the members of that Council only through one who claims to 
be its President. 


NOT CONVICTED BY ANY COURT 


2. Ihave been elected a member ol the Bengal Legislative 
Council from the Calcutta North Non-Mohamedan constituency, 
but I have not been allowed to attend the mceting of that body. I 
am at present detained in the Mandalay Central Jail under Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925. JI have not been 
convicted by any court of law, neither has any 
charge been yet preferred against me by court of 
law. I therefore possess the constitutional right 
as the duly elected representative of the electors of 
Non-Mohamedan North Calcutta Constituency to 


attend the meetings of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 


EXECUTIVE SINNING AGAINST LEGISLATURE 


_ 3. I confess, I am unable to understand how the Bengal 
Legislative Council could mect and transact business on the 10th and 
llth January 1927, when one constituency (viz., the Calcutta North 
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Non-Mohamedan) was unrepresented owing to the detention in cus- 
tody of its lawful representative. The number of members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council is fixed by statute and sub-section (2) of 
section 72-A of the Government of India Act, 1919, expressly 
states that ‘‘ the member or members of the Governor’s legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the first 
Schedule of this Act, etc.” I venture to think that this provision of 
the Government of India Act cannot be strictly and honestly observed 
if the executive officers of the Bengal Government forcibly prevent a 
lawful representative from attending the Legislative Council by 
detaining him in custody. It is clear that the effect of such forcible 
prevention is to nullify the real purpose and intention of the statute 
as quoted above. 

4.I maintain further that, as contended by Lord 
Shelburne, Sir George Saville and other distinguish- 
ed authorities on constitutional law in the British 
House of Commons and House of Lords on the occa- 
sion of the election of John Wilkes, M.P., by the 
Middlesex constituency in 1768, the forcible preven- 
tion of a single lawful representative from attend- 
ing the meeting of a legislature invalidates the 
proceedings of that body. 


IMMUNITY FROM ARREST 


5. You are aware, Sir, of the privileges enjoyed by members 
of the House of Commons. One of the most important of these 
privileges is that of immunity from arrest, detention and molestation 
during a session and for forty days before the beginning and after the 
close of a session of the House of Commons. 

6. The members of the legislatures of the Dominions 
throughout the British Empire are also entitled to privileges practically 
identical with those of members of the House of Commons. As the 
Government of India Act 1919 is to be interpreted in the light and 
in keeping with the spirit of the British constitution, it stands to 
reason that members of the legislatures in British India should also 
be entitled to those privileges, whether there be any specific mention 
to that effect in the Government of India Act or not. 

7. You are aware, Sir, of the long and bitter 
fight that was waged in British history between the 
Crown and members of Paliament over the quest- 
ion of parliamentary privileges and that in several 
crises the Speakers of the House of Commons took 
a leading part at considerable risk to themselves 
and, in some cases, at considerable sacrifice. Again 
and again has the issue been raised and fought, ¢.g., in Thomas 
Tripes’ case in 1453, in George Ferrey’s in 1943, in Sir Thomas 
Shirby’s case in 1603, in Sir John Eliot’s and Sir Dudley Digges’ 
cases in 1926 and in John Wilkes’ cases in 1763. By refusing 
to vote supplies in some cases and in others by refusing to 
function at all till the imprisoned members were released 
from custody. Parliament was able to compel the Crown to 
recognise the privilege of immunity from arrest, detention and 
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molestation during a session and for forty days before and after it- 
To-day not only are the privileges of members, their “ ancient and 
undoubted rights” held as sacred and inviolable, but outsiders 
encroaching on these privileges are also lable to be punished by 
the House of Commons. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES 


8. The legislatures of the Dominions too have been able to 
secure parliamentary privileges for themselves, but they have been 
conceded by the Governments concerned without any struggle. It 
is for the future to show whether parliamentary history of Britain will 
be repeated in India or whether the growth of Parliament in this 
country will follow the peaceful path trodden by the Dominiogs. 
In any case the position that I have definitely taken up is that if the 
Government of India Act is to be worked in the light of the British 
Constitution, not only should I be released forthwith in view of the 
present privileged period, but executive officers of the Government 
who have prevented compliance with the summons issued by order 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal by detaining me in custody 
during this period should also be made liable before the bar of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 


9. Itis likely to be urged that under the British 
constitution the privilege of immunity from arrest, 
detention and molestation does not extend to those 
guilty of treason, felony or breach of the peace. I 
may, however, state that I have not been convicted b 
a court of law, neither has any charge been frame 
against me by a court of law. Itis clear that accord- 
ing to the constitution of Great Britain and the 
Dominions, only those who have been convicted of 
any of the above offences forfeit their parliamentary. 
privileges. 


10. It may be said that there is no specific mention of the 
privilege of immunity from arrest, detention and molestation in the 
Government of India Act and hence no such privilege has been con- 
templated by it. I may, however, pint out in reply that the 
privileges of Parliament do not rest merely on statute. They existed 
prior to the first statutory enactment in 1604, and were from the 
very beginning claimed by Parliament as their “ancient and 
undoubted rights’ and except on comparatively rare occasions were 
respected by the Crown. Further, as the principles of English 
Common Law and the Law of Equity are applicable in law courts 
in Briush India when there 1s no specific legislation to the contrary, 
the general principles and the spirit of the British constitution 
should govern the interpretation and the working of the Government 
of India Act, when there is nothing in the latter repugnant to the 
former. The argument for the applicability of English law in the 
present case is further strengthened by the fact that Calcutta isa 
Presidency town and my constituency fell within the original juris- 
diction of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William. I am 
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Non-Mohamedan) was unrepresented owing to the detention in cus- 
tody of its lawful or sdadachoeee The number of members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council is fixed by statute and sub-section (2) of 
section 72-A of the Government of India Act, 1919, expressly 
states that ‘the member or members of the Governor’s legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the first 
Schedule of this Act, etc.”” I venture to think that this provision of 
the Government of India Act cannot be strictly and honestly observed 
if the executive officers of the Bengal Government forcibly prevent a 
lawful representative from attending the Legislative Council by 
detaining him in custody. It is clear that the effect of such forcible 
prevention is to nullify the real purpose and intention of the statute 
as quoted above. 

4.I maintain further that, as contended by Lord 
Shelburne, Sir George Saville and other distinguish- 
ed authorities on constitutional law in the British 
House of Commons and House of Lords on the occa- 
sion of the election of John Wilkes, M.P., by the 
Middlesex constituency in 1768, the forcible preven- 
tion of a single lawful representative from attend- 
ing the meeting of a legislature invalidates the 
proceedings of that body. 


IMMUNITY FROM ARREST 


5. You are aware, Sir, of the privileges enjoyed by members 
of the House of Commons. One of the most important of these 
privileges is that of immunity from arrest, detention and molestation 
during a session and for forty days before the beginning and after the 
close of a session of the House of Commons. 

6. The members of the legislatures of the Dominions 
throughout the British Empire are also entitled to privileges practically 
identical with those of members of the House of Commons. As the 
Government of India Act 1919 is to be interpreted in the light and 
in keeping with the spirit of the British constitution, it stands to 
reason that members of the legislatures in British India should also 
be entitled to those privileges, whether there be any specific mention 
to that effect in the Government of India Act or not. 

7. You are aware, Sir, of the long and bitter 
fight that was waged in British history between the 
Crown and members of Paliament over the quest- 
ion of parliamentary privileges and that in several 
crises the Speakers of the House of Commons took 
a leading part at considerable risk to themselves 
and,in some cases, at considerable sacrifice. Again 
and again has the issue been raised and fought, e.g., in Thomas 
Tripes’ case in 1453, in George Ferrey’s in 1943, in Sir Thomas 
Shirby’s case in 1603, in Sir John Eliot’s and Sir Dudley Digges’ 
cases in 1926 and in John Wilkes’ cases in 1763. By refusing 
to vote supplies in some cases and in others by refusing to 
function at all till the imprisoned members were released 
from custody. Parliament was able to compel the Crown to 
recognise the privilege of immunity from arrest, detention and 
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molestation during a session and for forty days before and after it~ 
To-day not only are the privileges of members, their ancient and 
undoubted rights ” held as sacred and inviolable, but outsiders 
encroaching on these privileges are also liable to be punished by 
the House of Commons. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES 


8. The legislatures of the Dominions too have been able to 
secure parliamentary privileges for themselves, but they have been 
conceded by the Governments concerned without any struggle. It 
is for the future to show whether parliamentary history of Britain will 
be repeated in India or whether the growth of Parliament in this 
country will follow the peaceful path trodden by the Dominions. 
In any case the position that I have definitely taken up is that if the 
Government of India Act is to be worked in the light of the British 
Constitution, not only should I be released forthwith in view of the 
present privileged period, but executive officers of the Government 
who have prevented compliance with the summons issued by order 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal by detaining me in custody 
during this period should also be made liable before the bar of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 


9. Itis likely to be urged that under the British 
constitution the privilege of immunity from arrest, 
detention and molestation does not extend to those 
guilty of treason, felony or breach of the peace. I 
may, however, state that I have not been convicted b 
a court of law, neither has any charge been frame 
against me by a court of law. Itis clear that accord- 
ing to the constitution of Great Britain and the 
Dominions, only those who have been convicted of 
any of the above offences forfeit their parliamentary. 
privileges. 


10. It may be said that there is no specific mention of the 
privilege of immunity from arrest, detention and molestation in the 
Government of India Act and hence no such privilege has been con- 
templated by it. I may, however, pint out in reply that the 
privileges of Parliament do not rest merely on statute. They existed 
prior to the first statutory enactment in 1604, and were from the 
very beginning claimed by Parliament as_ their “ancient and 
undoubted rights” and except on comparatively rare occasions were 
respected by the Crown. Further, as the principles of English 
Common Law and the Law of Equity are applicable in law courts 
in British India when there is no specific legislation to the contrary, 
the general principles and the spirit of the British constitution 
should govern the interpretation and the working of the Government 
of India Act, when there is nothing in the latter repugnant to the 
former. The argument for the applicability of English law in the 
present case is further strengthened by the fact that Calcutta isa 
Presidency town and my constituency fell within the original juris- 
diction of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William. I am 
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inclined to think that in this predicament the attitude of the 
Bengal Legislative Council will largely determine what course the 
executive officers of the Bengal Government will take. 


THE PRESENT PRIVILEGED PERIOD 


11. It may be maintained further that, because I was arrest- 
ed long before I became a member of the Legislative Council and 
my constituents before electing me knew that they were considering 
the claims of a detenu, there is no force in my demand for release 
during the present privileged period. But I may urge in reply 
that no matter when I was first arrested, the moment I became 
a member of the Legislative Council the rights and privileges of 
members accrued to me. Consequently, with the commencement of 
the privileged period, the privilege of immunity from arrest, deten- 
tion and molestation has automatically vested in me. It would not 
be out of place to mention here that Sir Thomas Shirley was arrest- 
ed in 1603 before Parliament met ; nevertheless he had to be releas- 
ed by the Crown, otherwise the House of Commons would not 
proceed to business. Further, it was perfectly legitimate and justi- 
fiable for my electors to expect that after my election I would be 
released when a session of the legislature drew near by virtue of 
a parliamentary privilege and that thereafter I could be able to 
take part in the proceedings of the Council. If that legitimate expect- 
ation has not been fulfilled, the fault certainly does not lie with my 
electors. 


THE CARDINAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


12. You will easily understand, Sir, that my for- 
cible detention in custody during session of the Ben- 
gal Legislative Council has raised a very important 
constitutional question. In all modern constitutions 
the independence ofthe legislature has been speci- 
ally safeguarded and freedom of the legislator 
from the domination of the executive has been re- 
garded as one of the cardinal requirements of demo- 
cracy. Ifthe executive can, of their own free will, 
lock up members of the legislature during a session 
of that body, they can controlthe entire course of 
legislation in the country. For the executive to usurp judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial functions by ordering the imprisonment with- 
out trial of citizens of the State for an indefinite period is bad 
enough. But when arrested persons who happen to be members 
of the legislature are not even permitted to take part in the delibe- 
rations of those bodies, the situation becomes intolerable. In 
these circumstar ces can any reasonable man resist the conclusion 
that the real object of the executive is also to strike a blow at the 
Opposition Party in the legislature ? And, Sir, what is there to 
prevent the executive from detaining in custody a larger number 
of members of the Council belonging to the Opposition Party in 
order that it may be possible to have unpopular legislation passed 
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by a rump legislature ? There is no doubt that if legislation comes 
under the thumb of the executive, whatever responsibility there is 
in the transferred departments will disappear. My present deten- 
tion, therefore, raises not only the question of parliamentary privi- 
leges but the more important and fundamental question of the 
independence of the legislature. Ifthe present anomalous position 
be not immediately righted, a most obnoxious precedent will be set 
up which will be a standing menace to the constitutional liberties of 


the people. 


13. Evenifit be assumed for the sake of argument that 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 or Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818, the executive have the legal right to arrest 
and detain whomsoever they please, it does not follow that they 
are empowered to forcibly detain a member of the Legislative 
Council during a session of that body. Only by an act or resolu- 
tion of the legislature can the privileges of members be forfeited. In 
the case of Thomas Therpe, M.P., who was detained in custody 
during session of the House of Commons in 1453 during the reign 
of Henry HII, the judges to whom the matter was referred, held 
that the courts of law could not measure the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, those being matters which could only be dctermined by 
Parliament itself. Ifthis verdict of the judges is right, much more 
is it true that the privileges of members of the legislature cannot be 
determined by the executive officers of the Crown. 


14. The illegality of my present detention will also be appa- 
rent from the fact that while the summons calling upon me to attend 
the Council was issued by order of His Excellency, the warrant 
under which I have been detained here was issued by a civil servant 
subordinate to His Excellency. I am sure that it will be admitted 
on all hands that when orders emanating from the members of the 
Government conflict with another, that of the superior officer 
should prevail. Further, the summons of His Excellency being 
much later order, that warrant should supersede it in law and should 
therefore have been complied with. It is, thus, clear that when 
the above summons was issued, I should have been released forthwith 
in order to enable me to act in obedience to it. 


THE PATHOS OF THE SITUATION. 


15. One of the results of my continued deten- 
tion isto prevent me from taking the' oath of allegi- 
ance to the Crown. Rule 25 of the Bengal Electoral 
Rules states that if a member does not take oath of 
allegiance within a reasonable time, his seat will be 
liable to be declared vacant and this rule is certain- 
ly applicable in my case. The pathos of the situa- 
tion will be evident when it is remembered that Gov- 
ernment arethemselves responsible for preventing 
me from taking the oath of allegiance. 
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16. You are aware, Sir, that when in 1463 Thomas Thorpe, 
M. P. was arrested and imprisoned during a session of the House 
of Commons and Parliament by taking a bold stand not only 
effected his release but also penalised the officer of the Crown 
responsible for his arrest and detention, the then King of England 
Henry VII, commended the action of Parliament and in honour- 
able words declared, ‘‘We at no time stand so high in our estate 
royal, as in the time of Parliament, wherein we as head and you 
as members are conjoined and knit together into one body politic 
so as whatsoever offence or injury during that time is offered to 
the meanest member of the House, is to be judged as done against 
one person, and the whole court of Parliament, which prerogative 
of the court is so great that (as our learned counsel informeth us). 
as all acts and processes coming out of any other inferior court 
must for the time cease and give place to the highest.’”” And there- 
upon Sir Edward Monteouth, Lord Chief Justice, very gravely 
told his opinion confirming by diverse reasons all that the King 
had said, which was resented into by all the residue none speaking 
to the contrary.” I have no doubt that if the Bengal Legislative 
Council do their duty in the present constitutional crisis, “they will 
have a similar encomium from the head of the Government in our 
province. 


17. I am inclined to think that the fact that the Government 
of India Act requires the President of Bengal Legislative Council 
to be elected by holding that the independence of the legislatures 
has been contemplated in the Government of India Act. 


18. I feel very strongly that it is for the Bengal 
Legislative Council and for no other individual or 
body, to declare whether Iam for political reasons 
to be debarred from taking part in the deliberations 
of that body. It is open to the House to take 
disciplinary action against me ifthey feel so inclin- 
ed. I would welcome an expulsion by the Bengal 
Legislative Council asin the case of John Wilkes, 
M.P.in 1769 rather than be prevented from at- 
tending the Council by an arbitrary order of the 
executive, provided the privileges of the legislature 
are once for all recognised by the Government. 


19. It is not for me to say what steps the Bengal Legislative 
Couneil should take in order to resist this invasion of its rights and 
privileges, but I have not a shadow of doubt that it is within the 
power of the House to take steps which will compel the Government 
to give due recognition to the rights and privileges of members. It 
is for the members to decide whether following the glorious example 
of the House of Commons they should refuse to vote any supplies or 
refuse to do any business at all. And it is for you, Sir, to decide 
whether in this emergency, failing any other remedy, you should 
bring pressure to bear on the Government by adjourning the House 
again and again, till the wrong is righted and due aanends are made. 
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THE GRAVITY OF THE ISSUE 


20. I would like to suggest that if the privileges of the mem- 
bers are not ised by Government forthwith it is possible to 
-secure them by legislation. Such legislation is possible in India 
and there is nothing in the Government of India Act to prevent or 
prohibit it. You are aware, Sir, that in Cape Colony and New- 
foundland the constitution contains no hint of these privileges but 
they have nevertheless been secured there by ordinary legislation. 
Further, it is a well-known fact that in the province of Canada, the 
legislatures of Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova 
‘Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Alberta and Saskat- 
-chewan have at various periods Passed Acts conferring parliamentary 
privileges on themselves, though the constitution of these provinces 
contains no mention of parliamentary privileges. The validity of 
such legislation has been finally recognised by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the British Privy Council in the celebrated case of Field- 
ing versus Thomas in 1896. 


21. In conclusion, I hope that members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council will realise the rey of 
the issue—its bearing and consequences and adopt 
all possible measures within their power to vindicate 
their rights and privileges. And I hope that you, 
Sir, following the inspiring example of so many il- 
lustrious Speakers of the House of Commons will 
take the lead in what I consider to be an episode in 
the great fight for constitutional freedom. If the 
members under your guidance rise to the height of 
the occasion, their names will be handed down 
to posterity as heroes in a holy fight. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) S. C. BOSE. 
II 


The Slippery Path of Diplomacy 
(Letter to his Brother May 8, 1927) 


I do not feel up to writing a long letter and I must wait 
till I can summon sufficient energy for the purpose. I had a long 
heart-to-heart talk with Bardada (eldest) about the Government offer 
and he must have acquainted you all with my views. I appreciated 
the opportunity given to me of having a private interview and the 
Hon’ble the Home Member has my profound thanks for the court- 
esy shown. It is a welcome departure from the sort of treatment 
hitherto meted out to me. The reply from the Bengal Government 
which Bardada communicated to me on the 27th April (the day 
“before he left) has made the issue clearer for both parties. Taking 
stock of the present position, I have to say that I affirm the attitude 
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I took up if. my reply of the 11th April to the Government offer. 
My detision follows directly from my general outlook on life and 
close thinking only serves to confirm it. 


CONFLICT OF IDEAS 


The longer I live in jail, the stronger does the 
conviction grow within me that the st glesin this 
world are at the bottom, conflict ofideas, conflict 
between false and true ideas, or as some would like 
to say, between different degrees of truth. Ideas are. 
the stuff of which human movements are made and 
they are not static but dynamic and militant. They 
are as dynamic asthe absolute ideas of Hegel, the 
blind will of Hartmann and Schopenheur, the ‘elan 
vital’ of Henri Bergson. Ideas work out their 
own destiny and we, who are but clod of clay en- 
casing sparks of the divine fire, have only got to 
consecrate ourselves to these ideas. A life so con- 
secrated is bound to fulfil itself, regardless of the 
vicissitudes of our material and bodily existence. 
My faith in the ultimate triumph of the idea for 
which I stand, is unflinching and I am not, there-| 
fore, troubled by thoughts about my health and 
future prospects. 


STAND ON A PRINCIPLE. 


I have stated my point of view clearly and unambiguously in 
my letter to the Government and no sophistry is possible thereafter. . 
I am sorry that some critics should be so unkind as to say that I am . 
bargaining for better terms. I am not a shopkeeper and 
Ido not bargain. The slippery path of diplomacy I 
abhor, as unsuited to my constitution. I have taken 
my stand on a principle and there the matter rests. 
Ido not attach so much importance to my bodily 
life that I should strive to save it by a process of 
haggling. My conception of values is somewhat different from 
that of the market place and I do not think that success or failure 
in life should be determined by physical or material criteria. Our 
fight is not a physical one and it is not for a material object cither. 
As St. Paul has said: ‘* We wrestle not against flesh and blood but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rules of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. Our 
cause is the cause of freedom and truth ; as sure as day follows night, 
that cause will ultimately prevail. Our bodies may fail and perish ; 
but, with faith undiminished and will unconquerable, triumph will 
be ours. It is, however, for Providence to ordain who of us should 
live to witness the consummation of all our efforts and labours, and, 
as for myself, I am content to live my life and leave the rest to 
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VOLUNTARY EXTERNMENT 


One word more before I close. It is not possible for me at 
this stage to decide whether I should go to Switzerland. I am at 
present physically incapable of undertaking a journey to Switzerland 
and I need preliminary treatment at some healthy resort in India. 
How long it will be before Iam declared fit to travel abroad, follow- 
ing a course of preliminary treatment I do not know. One thing is 
certain. Until I am very much better, a journey to Switzerland 1s, 
from the medical point of view, out of question. Further, if I im- 
prove remarkably well while I am at a health resort in India, it may 
not be necessary at all to go abroad except for the purpose of volun- 
tary externment. Them there is the financial question. I shall 
have to consult my purse which is none too full. I shall also have 
to consult the members of our family, particularly our parents, be- 
fore I can decide to leave my home and country for an indefinite 
period. The political situation in India may change during the next 
few months and the Bengal Government may of their own accord 
feel inclined to alter their angle of vision. 


All these factors have to be weighed carefully before I can 
finally make up my mind. Above all, I would like to feel myself a 
free agent before I make my choice and I would prefer not to be 
stamped into signing my warrant of exile. If the question of my 
compulsory residence in Switzerland is regarded by the Government 
as a sine qua non, you need have no hesitation in breaking off all 
negotiations. God is great and certainly greater than His own 
handiwork, man, and while we trust in Him we shall not come to 
grief. IT am pained to realise what anxiety and worry I have been 
causing in too many loving and sympathetic hearts, but I console 
myself by thinking that those who believe in a common motherland 
(I shall not say fatherland) have common heritage and have to 
share their joys and sorrows. 


SECTION II 


An Evolutionary Revolution 
(May 3, 1928) 


Subhas Bose nutshelled his programme of 
constructive revolution in his impressive 
address delivered at the Maharashtra Provin- 
cial Conference held at Poona on May 3, 1928. 
It will be clear from a study of the whole speech. 
that Bose has tried to combine the Indian and 
Irish methods for the successful prosecution of. 
the war of Independence against the British.) 


Friends, 


I thank you from the botton of my heart for the high honour 
you have done me by requesting me to preside over the deliberations 
of the 6th Session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference. You 
are probably aware that I did not at first venture to accept the kind 
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invitation, but by referring to the old relations between Bengal and 
Maharashtra some of my friends touched a most tender chord in 
my heart. The appeal then proved to be irresistible and every other 
consideration had to stand aside. 


Before I proceed to place before you my own views with 
regard to our present policy and programme, I would like to raise 
some fundamental problems and attempt to answer them. It is 
sometimes urged by foreigners that the new awakening in India is 
entirely an exotic product inspired by alien ideals and methods. 
This is by no meanstruc. I do not for one moment dispute the 
fact that the impact of the West has helped to rouse us from our 
intellectual and moral torpor. But that impact has restored self- 
consciousness to our people and the movement that has resulted 
therefrom and which we witness to-day is a genuine Su adesht move- 
ment. India has long passed through the traditional period of blind 
imitation—of reflex action, if you put it in physiological language. 
She has recovered her own scul ard is now busy reconstructing her 
national movement along national lines and in the light of national 
ideals. 


CYCLE OF CIVILIZATION 


Iagree with Sir Flinders Patric that civilizations 
like individuals grow and die in a cyclic fashion and 
that each civilization has a certain span of life vouch- 
safed to it. I also agree with him that, under certain 
conditions, it is possible for a particular civilization 
to be reborn after it has spent itself. When this 
rebirth is to take place, the vital impetus—the ‘* elan 
vital ’’—comes not from without but from within. In 
this manner has Indian Civilization been reborn over 
and over again at the end of each cycle and that is 
why India in spite of her hoary antiquity is still 
young and fresh. 


The charge has often been levelled against us that since demo- 
cracy is no accidental institution, India by accepting democratic or 
semi-democratic institutions is being Westernised. Some European 
writers—Lord Ronaldshay for instance—go so far as to say that 
democracy is unsuited to the oriental temperament and political 
advancement in India should not, therefore, be made in that direc- 
tion. Ignorance and effrontery could not go further Democracy is 
by no means a Western institution ; it is a human institution. What- 
ever man has attempted to evolve political institutions, he has hit 
upon this wonderful institution—Democracy. The past history of 
India is replete with instances of democratic institutions. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in his wonderful book, ‘‘ Hindu Polity, ’ has dealt with 
this mattter at a ar length and has given a list of 81 republics in 
ancient India. e Indian languages are also rich in_ terminology. 
required in connection with political institutions of an advanced 
type. Democratic institutions still exist in certain s of India. 
Among, the Khasis of Asszm, for instance, it is still the custom to 
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elect the ruling chief by a vote of the whole clan; and this custom 
has been handed down from times immemorial. The principle of 
democracy was also applied in India in the Government of villages 
and towns. The other day while visiting the Verendra Research 
Society Museum at Rajshahi in North Bengal, I was shown a very 
interesting copperplate inscription in which it was stated that civic 
administration in the good old days was vested in a committtce of 
five, including the Nagar Sreshthi (i.e. our Modern Mayor). 
With regard to village Self-government, it is not necessary to remind 
an Indian audience about the village Panchayats,—democratic institu- 
tions—handed down to us from days of yore. Not only democratic 
but other socio-political doctrines of an advanced character were 
not unknown to India in the past. 


INDIAN COMMUNISM 


Communism for instance, is not a Western insti- 
tution. Among the KXhasis of Assam, to whom I have 
referred above, private property as an institution 
does not existin theory even to-day. The clan as 
a whole owns the entire land. I am sure that 
similar instances can still be found in other parts of 
India and also in the past history of our country. 


I think it necessary at this stage to warn my countrymen, and 
my young friends in particular, about the attack that is being 
made on Nationalism from more than one quarter. From the point 
of view of Cultural Internationalism, Nationalism is sometimes 
assailed as narrow, selfish and aggressive. It is also regarded as 
a hindrance to the promotion of Internationalism in the domain 
of culture. My reply to the charge is that Indian Nationalism 1s 
neither narrow, nor selfish, nor aggressive. It is inspired by the 
highest ideal of the human race, viz., Satyam (the truth), Shivam 
(the good), Sunderam (the beautiful), Nationalism in India has 
instilled into us truthfulness, honesty, manliness and the spirit of 
service and sacrifice. What is more, it has roused the creative 
faculties which for centuries had been lying dormant in our people 
and, as a result, we are experiencing a renaissance in the domain 
of Indian Art. 


Another attack is being made on Nationalism from the point 
of view of International Labour or International Communism. This 
attack is not only ill-advised but unconsciously serves interests of 
our alien rulers. It would be clear to the man in the street that 
before we can endeavour to reconstruct Indian society on a new 
basis whether socialistic or otherwise, we should first secure the 
right to shape our own destiny. As long as India lies prostrate at 
the feet of Britain, that right will be denied us. It 1s, therefore, 
the paramount duty not only of Nationalists but of all anti-Nationa- 
listic Communists—to bring about the political emancipation of 
India as early as_ possible. 


I have already hinted that I plead for a coalition between 
Labour and Nationalism, (I am using Labour here in a wider 
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sense to include the peasants as well). It has to be admitted that 
though we have passed resolutions from the Congress platform 
time and again regarding the desirability of organising labour 
much has not been achieved in that direction. 


If we review the programme of the Congress during the last 
few years we shall find that only in our khadi programme have we 
been able to offer something to our masses, which means bread 
and butter to them. KXhadi, 1 am glad to say, has brought food to 
thousands and thousands of hungry mouths all over India. Given 
moncy and organisation, there is plenty of scope for pushing on 
khadi. There are lacs and lacs of poor Indians living on the verge 
of starvation to whom khadi can offer a means of subsistence. But 
the appeal of khadi cannot be universal. We find from Bitter ex- 
perience in some parts of Bengal that as soon as the masses are 
a littke better off, their charkhas lie idle and that the peasant who 
gets a better return from paddy or jute cultivation will refuse to 
cultivate cotton. 


Except when Congressmen have joined the kisan movement as 
in the U. P. or have taken up the question of jute cultivation as in 
Bengal, or have undertaken a campaign for non-payment of taxes 
in order to resist illegal taxation or oppressive legislation as in 
Gujrat—we have seldom been able to make a direct appeal to the 
economic interests of the masses. And until this is done-- human 
nature being what it is—how can we expect the masses to join the 
freedom movement ? 


MASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


There is another reason why I consider it imperative that the 
Congress should be more alive to the interests of the masses. Mass 
consciousness has been roused in India—thanks to the extensive and 
intensive propaganda undertaken during the non-co-operation 
movement ; and the mass movement cannot possibly be checked 
now. The only question is, along what lines this mass consciousness 
should manifest itself? If the Congress neglects the masses it is 
inevitable that scctional—and if I may say so, anti-national—move- 
ment will come into existence and class-war among our people will 
appear cven before we have achieved our political cmancipation, 
It would be disastrous in the highest degree if we were to launch 
class-war while we are all bed-fellows in slavery, in order that we 
may afford amusement to the commonenemy. I regret to say that 
there is at present a tendency among some Indian labourites to be- 
little the Congress and to condemn the Congress programme. This 
recrimination should cease and the organised forces of the Labour 
and of the Congress should join hands for furthering the economic 
interests of the masses and promoting the cause of India’s political 
emancipation. - 


Friends! You will pardon me if for one mo- 
ment, I ask you to lift your eyes from the realities 
of the present and pemee to scan the future that 
looms before us. It is desirable that we should 
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search our hearts in order to find out whatit is that 
we are running after, so that, we and our succeed- 


ing careers may grow up in the light of that 
ideal and shape our course of action accordingly. 


Speaking for myself, I stand for an Independent Federal Re- 
public, that is the ultimate goal which I have before me. 


India must fulfil her own destiny and cannot be content with 
colonial Self-Government or Dominion Home Rule. Why must we 
remain within the British Empire? India is rich in resources, 
- human and material. She has outgrown the infancy which foreigners 
have been thrusting upon her and not only take care of herself but 
can function as an independent unit. India is not Canada or Aus- 
tralia or South Africa. Indians are an oriental people, a coloured 
race and there is nothing in common between India and Great 
Britain for which we may be led to think that Dominion Home 
Rule within the British Empire is a desirable consummation for 
India. Rather India stands to lose by remaining within the Empire. 
Having been under British domination so long it may be difficult 
for Indians to get rid of the inferiority complex in their relations. 
with England. It may also be difficult to resist British exploitation 
so long as we remain an integral part of the British Empire. 


The usual argument that India without the help 
of Britain cannot defend herself is puerile. It is 
the Indian army—much more than the British army 
—which is defending India to-day. If India is strong 
enough to fight the battles of England outside our 
borders—wiz., in Tibet, China, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Egypt and Flanders—she is certainly strong enough 
to defend herself from foreign aggression. More- 
over, once India is able to free herself, the balance 
of power in the world will save India, as it has 
saved China. And if the League of Nations becomes & 
living organisation with some sanction behind it, 
invasion and aggression will be a thing of the past. 


_ While striving to attain liberty we have to note all its implica- 
tions. You cannot free one-half of your soul and keep the other 
half in bondage. You cannot introduce a light into a room and 
expect at the same time that some portion of it will remain dark. 
You cannot establish political democracy and endeavour at the 
same time to resist the democratisation of the society. No, my friends, 
let us not become queer mixtures of political democrats and_ social 
conservatives. Political institutions grow out of the social life of 
the people and are shaped by their social ideas and ideals. If we 
want to make India really great we must build up a political demo- 
Cracy on the pedestal of a democratic society. Privileges based on 
birth, caste or creed should go and equal opportunities should be 
thrown open to all irrespective of caste, creed or religion. The 
status of woman should also be raised and woman should be trained 
to take larger and a more intelligent interest in public affairs. 
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sense to include the peasants as well). It hasto be admitted that 
though we have passed resolutions from the Congress platform 
time and again regarding the desirability of organising labour 
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If we review the programme of the Congress during the last 
few years we shall find that only in our khadi programme have we 
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gets a better return from paddy or jute cultivation will refuse to 
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Except when Congressmen have joined the kisan movement as 
in the U. P. or have taken up the question of jute cultivation as in 
Bengal, or have undertaken a campaign for non-payment of taxes 
in order to resist illegal taxation or oppressive legislation as in 
Gujrat—we have seldom been able to make a direct appeal to the 
economic interests of the masses. And until this is done- human 
nature being what it is—how can we expect the masses to join the 
freedom movement ? 


MASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


There is another reason why I consider it imperative that the 
Congress should be more alive to the interests of the masses. Mass 
consciousness has been roused in India—thanks to the extensive and 
intensive propaganda undertaken during the non-co-operation 
movement ; and the mass movement cannot possibly be checked 
now. The only question is, along what lines this mass consciousness 
should manifest itself? If the Congress neglects the masses it is 
Inevitable that sectional—and if I may say so, anti-national—move- 
ment will come into existence and class-war among our people will 
appear even before we have achieved our political emancipation, 
It would be disastrous in the highest degree if we were to launch 
class-war while we are all bed-fellows in slavery, in order that we 
may afford amusement to the commonenemy. I regret to say that 
there is at present a tendency among some Indian labourites to be- 
little the Congress and to condemn the Congress programme. This 
recrimination should cease and the organised forces of the Labour 
and of the Congress should join hands for furthering the economic 
interests of the masses and promoting the cause of India’s political 
emancipation. . : 


Friends! You will pardon me if for one mo- 
ment, I ask you to lift your eyes from the realities 
of the present and attemptto scan the future that 
looms before us. It is desirable that we should 
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search our hearts in order to find out whatit is that 
we are running after, so that, we and our succeed- 
ing generations may grow up in the light of that 
ideal and shape our course of action accordingly. 


Speaking for myself, I stand foran Independent Federal Re- 
public, that is the ultimate goal which I have before me. 


India must fulfil her own destiny and cannot be content with 
colonial Self-Government or Dominion Home Rule. Why must we 
remain within the British Empire ? India is rich in resources, 
- human and material. She has outgrown the infancy which foreigners 
have been thrusting upon her and not only take care of herself but 
can function as an independent unit. India is not Canada or Aus- 
tralia or South Africa. Indians are an oriental people, a coloured 
race and there is nothing in common between India and Great 
Britain for which we may be led to think that Dominion Home 
Rule within the British Empire is a desirable consummation for 
India. Rather India stands to lose by remaining within the Empire. 
Having been under British domination so long it may be difficult 
for Indians to get rid of the inferiority complex in their relations 
with England. It may also be difficult to resist British exploitation 
so long as we remain an integral part of the British Empire. 


The usual argument that India without the help 
of Britain cannot defend herself is puerile. It is 
the Indian army—much more than the British army 
—which is defending India to-day. If India is strong 
enough to fight the battles of England outside our 
borders—vz., in Tibet, China, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Egypt and Flanders—she is certainly strong enoug 
to defend herself from foreign aggression. More- 
over, once India is able to free herself, the balance 
of power in the world will save India, as it has 
saved China. And if the League of Nations becomes a 
living organisation with some sanction behind it, 
invasion and aggression will be a thing of the past. 


_ While striving to attain liberty we have to note all its implica- 
tions. You cannot free one-half of your soul and keep the other 
half in bondage. You cannot introduce a light into a room and 
expect at the same time that some portion of it will remain dark. 
You cannot establish political democracy and endeavour at the 
same time to resist the democratisation of the society. No, my friends, 
let us not become queer mixtures of political democrats and social 
conservatives. Political institutions grow out of the social life of 
the people and are shaped by their social ideas and ideals. If we 
want to make India really great we must build up a political demo- 
Cracy on the pedestal of a democratic society. Privileges based on 
birth, caste or creed should go and equal opportunities should be 
thrown open to all irrespective of caste, creed or religion. The 
status of woman should also be raised and woman should be trained 
to take larger and a more intelligent interest in public affairs. 
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COMMUNAL SORES 


While I do not condemn any patch-up work that 
may be necessary for healing up communal sores, I 
would urge the necessity of discovering a deeper 
remedy for our communal troubles. It is necessary 
for the different religious groups to be acquainted 
with the traditions, ideals and history of one another 
because cultural intimacy will pave the way towards 
‘communal peace and harmony. I venture to think 
that the fundamental basis of political unity between 

‘different communities lies in cultural rapprochement and 
as things stand to-day the different communities in- 
habiting India are too exclusive. 


In order to facilitate cultural rapprochement a dose of secular and 
scientific training is necessary. Fanaticism is the greatest thorn in 
the path of cultural intimacy and there is no better remedy for 
fanaticism than secular and scientific education. This sort of edu- 
cation is useful in another way in that it helps to rouse our ‘* econo- 
mic ’’ consciousness. The dawn of “ economic’ consciousness 
spells the death of fanaticism. There is much more in common bet- 
wecn a Hindu peasant and a Muslim peasant than between a 
Muslim peasant and a Muslim zamindar. The masses have only 
got to be educated wherein their economic interests be and once they 
understand that, they will no longer consent to be pawns in commu- 
nal feuds. By working from the cultural, educational and economic 
side, we can gradually undermine fanaticism and thereby render 
possible the growth of healthy nationalism in this country. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the time is the awakening 
among youth of this country. The movement has spread from one- 
end of the country to the other, and as far as I am aware, has attract- 
-d not only young men but young women as well. The youth of 
this age has become self-conscious ; they have been inspired by an 
deal and are anxious to follow the call of their inner nature and 
ulfil their destiny. The movement is the spontaneous self-express- 
on of the national soul and on the course of this movement depends 
he nation’s future weal. Our duty, therefore, is not to attempt to 
‘rush this new-born spirit but to lend it our support and 
‘uidance. 


AWAKENING OF YOUTH 


Friends! I would implore you to assist in the 
.wakening of youth and in the organisation of the 
routh movement. Self-conscious youth will not act, 
jut will also dream ; will not destroy, but will also 
juild. It will succeed where even you may fail: it 
vill create for you a new India—and a free India— 
ut of the failures, trials and experience of the Bost. 
ind, believe me, if we are to rid India once for of 
he canker of communalism and fanaticism, we have 
0 begin work among our youth. 
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There is another aspect of our movement which has been 
somewhat neglected in this country, vtz., the women’s movement. 
It is impossible for one-half of the nation to win liberty without 
the active sympathy and support of the other half. In all countries 
—and even in the Labour Party in England—wowen’s organisa- 
tions have rendered invaluable service. There are various non- 
political organisations among women in different parts of the 
country, but I venture to think that there is room for a country- 
wide political organisation‘among them. It should be the primary 
object of these organisations which will be run by women alone, 
to carry on political propaganda among their sex and to help the 
work of the Indian National Congress. 


Our benign rulers and our self-appointed advisers are in the 
habit of lecturing day after day on our unfitness for Swaraj. 
Some say that we must have more education before we can hope 
to be free; others maintain that social reform should precede 
political reform; still others urge that without industrial develop- 
ment India cannot be fit for Swaraj. None of these statements 
are true. Indeed it would be far more true to say that without 
political freedom—i.e. without the power to shape our own destiny 
—we cannot have cither compulsory free education or social 
reform or industrial advancement. If you demand education for 
your people as Gokhale did long ago, the plea is put forward by 
Government that there is no money, If you introduce social 
legislation for the advancement of your countrymen, you find 
Miss Mayo’s cousins on this side of the Atlantic arrayed against 
you and on the side of. your social die-hards. When you arc 
working yourself to death in order to bring about the economic 
and industrial regeneration of India, you find to your infinite 
regret and surprise that your Imperial Banks, your Railways and 
your Stores Departments are least inclined to help your national 
enterprise. You pass resolutions in your Muncipalities and in 
your Councils in favour of Prohibition and you find that the 
Government meets you with a stone-wall of indifference or hosti- 
lity. I have no doubt in my own mind that Swaraj and Swaraj 
alone is the sovereign remedy for all our ills. And the only 
criterion of our fitness for Swaraj is the will to be free. 


CITADELS OF BUREAUCRACY 


How to rouse the national will within the shortest possible 
period is then the problem before us and our policies and pro- 
grammes have to be drawn up with a view tothis cnd. The Congress 
policy since 1921 has been a dual policy of destruction and obst- 
_ruction; of opposition and consolidation. We feel that the 
‘bureaucracy has entrenched itself in this country 
by erecting a network of organisations and insti- 
tutions and by appointing a hierarchy of officials 
to run them. These constitutions are the seats : 
of bureaucractic power and through them the 
bureaucracy has a grip on the very heart of the 
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There is another aspect of our movement which has been 
somewhat neglected in this country, viz., the women’s movement. 
It is impossible for one-half of the nation to win liberty without 
the active sympathy and support of the other half. In all countries 
__and even in the Labour Party in England—wowen’s organisa- 
tions have rendered invaluable service. There are various non- 
political organisations among women in different parts of the 
country, but I venture to think that there is room for a country- 
wide political organisation'among them. It should be the primary 
object of these organisations which will be run by women alone, 
to carry on political propaganda among their sex and to help the 
work of the Indian National Congress. 


Our benign rulers and our self-appointed advisers are in the 
habit of lecturing day after day on our unfitness for Swaraj. 
Some say that we must have more education before we can hope 
to be free; others maintain that social reform should precede 
political reform; still others urge that without industrial develop- 
ment India cannot be fit for Swaraj. None of these statements 
are true. Indeed it would be far more true to say that without 
political freedom—i.e. without the power to shape our own destiny 
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Government that there is no money, If you iImtroduce social 
legislation for the advancement of your countrymen, you find 
Miss Mayo’s cousins on this side of the Atlantic arrayed against 
you and on the side of your social die-hards. When you arc 
working yourself to death in order to bring about the economic 
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regret and surprise that your Imperial Banks, your Railways and 
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your Councils in favour of Prohibition and you find that the 
Government meets you with a stone-wall of indifference or hosti- 
lity. I have no doubt in my own mind that Swaraj and Swaraj 
alone is the sovereign remedy for all our ills. And the only 
criterion of our fitness for Swaraj is the will to be free. 


CITADELS OF BUREAUCRACY 


How to rouse the national will within the shortest possible 
period is then the problem before us and our policies and pro- 
grammes have to be drawn up with a view to this end. The Congress 
policy since 1921 has been a dual policy of destruction and obst- 
| ruction; of opposition and consolidation. We feel that the 
‘bureaucracy has entrenched itself in this country 
by erect a network of organisations and insti- 
tutions and by appointing a hierarchy of officials 

run them. These constitutions are the seats 


of bureaucractic power and through them the 


bureaucracy has a grip on the very heart of the 
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people. We have to storm these citadels of power 
and for that purpose we have to set up parallel 
institutions. These parrallel organisations are our 
Congress offices. As our power and influence in- 
crease through the organisation of Congress Com- 
mittees, we shall be able to capture the bureau- 
cratic seats of powers. We know from personal experience 
that in districts where Congress Committees are well-organised, 
the capture of local bodies has been possible without any diffi- 
culty. The Congress Offices are, therefore, the forts where we have 
to entrench ourselves and whence we have to stir out every day .in 
order to raid the bureaucratic citadels. Congress Committees 
are our army and no plan of campaign, however = skillfully 
devised, can succeed unless we have a strong, efficient and discip- 
lined army at our command. 


Friends! You will remember that when, after the Gaya 
Congress of 1922, there was atendency among a large section of 
our countrymen to concentrate wholly on the constructive pro- 
gramme to the exclusion of everything else, Deshbandhu Das 
pointed out in the manifesto of the Swaraj Party that it was 
absolutely necessary to keep up a spirit of resistance to the 
bureaucracy. He firmly believed that without an atmosphere of 
opposition it was not possible to push on the constructive pro- 
gramme or to achieve success in any other direction. But this 
basic principle we often seem to forget. ‘‘Non-co-operation is 
barren’’—“‘opposition has failed’’—“‘obstruction is fruitless’’—these 
are. catchwords which mislead the unwary public. The most 
tragic element in our character is that we do not look ahead; we 
are easily upset by failures. We lack the dogged tenacity of 
John Bull, and unlike him, we cannot therefore fight a lasting 
game. 


I have often been asked how the end will 
come, how the bureaucracy will ultimately be forc- 
ed to accede to our terms. I have no misgivings 
in this matter for I have already had a foretaste of 
what will come. The movement will reach its 
climax in a sort of general strike or countrywide 
hartal Coupled with a boycott of British goods. Along 
with the strike or sarialto bring about, with which 
Labour and the National Congress will heartily 
co-operate, there will be some form of civil dis- 
obedience because the bureaucracy is not likely to 
sit idle while a strikeis going on. Itis also possi- 
ble that there may be non-payment of taxes in 
some form or other but this is not essential. When 
the crisis is reached the average Britisher at home 
will feel that to starve India politically means 
economic starvation forher. And the bureaucracy 
in India will find that it is impossible to carry on 
the administration in the face of a countrywide 
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non-co- operation movement. The jails will be full as in 
1921, and there will be general demoralisation within the ranks 
of the bureaucracy who will no longer be able to count upon the 
loyalty and devotion of their servants and employees. There 
will be a paralysis of the administration and possibly of foreign 
trade and commerce, The bureaucracy will consider the situation 
as chaotic but from the point of view of the people, the country 
will be organised, disciplined and determined. The bureaucracy 
will then be forced to yield to the demands of people’s representa- 
tives for saving themselves from unnecessary trouble and anxiety 
and for restoring their trade with India. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 


Our immediate task is among other things to make the 
boycott of the Simon Commission complete and effective. We, 
Congressmen, have never accepted the pernicious preamble to 
the Government of India Act, 1919. his Act has been forced 
down our throats but we have never owed willing allegiance to it— 
in fact we have tried our level best to non-co-operate with it, 
We take our stand on the sacred and inviolable rights of men-- 
and the principle of self-determination. We maintain that it is 
for India to frame her own constitution according to her needs 
and it is for British to accept it in toto. This procedure has 
been followed not only in the case of countries that have won 
back their independence but in the case of the self-governing 
dominions within the British Empire including the Irish Free 
State. 


The counterpart of this boycott in fact, its positive aspect, 
is the framing of a national constitution. The All Parties’ Con- 
ference has taken this matter in hand and all lovers of India 
should wish the Conference a complete success. The Secretary of 
State for India has in a fit of pompous pride challenged India to 
produce an agreed constitution. If there is a spark of honour and 
self-respect left in us, we should take up the gauntlet and give a 
fitting reply by producing a constitution. 


I shall not tire you with any details of the constitution 
that should be drafted. I shall leave that task to our constitution 
framers and shall content myself with referring to three cardinal 
points. These three points are as follows :— 


(1) The constitution should guarantee national 
sovereignty i.c., the sovereignty of the people. What 
we want is Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 


(2) The constitution should be prefaced by a ‘ declaration 
of rights ’ which will guarantee the elementary right of citizenship. 
Without a ‘ declaration of rights ’, a’ constitution is not worth the 
Paper it is written on. Repressive Laws., Ordinances and Regulations 


yo 


should be unknown-in a free India. 
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(3) There should be a system of joint electorate. Asa temporary 
arrangement, there may be reservation of seats if that isfound nece- 
ssary. Butwe should by all means insist on a joint electorate. 
Nationalism and separate electorates are self-contradictory. Separate 
electorates are wrong in principle and it is futile to attempt to build 
up a nation on a bad principle. We have had a bitter experience 
of separate electorates and the sooner we get rid of them, the better 
for us and for our country. 


In order to enforce our national demand, it is necessary 
to take such steps as lie in our power—because mere appeal to the 
swect reasonableness of Britishers will be of no avail. Weak and 
unarmed though we are, Providence has in His mercy given usa 
weapon which we can use with great effect. This weapon is econo- 
mic boycott. i.e., boycott of British goods, It has been used with 
great effect in Ireland and in China. It was also used to great 
advantage during the Swadeshi movement nearly 20 years ago and 
partly during the non-co-operation movement. 


Boycott of British goods is necessary for the revival of Swadeshi 
and for effecting our political salvation. 


It is also necessary that while the political fight 
is going on some of us should take up the work of 
village reorganisation. In a vast country like ours— 

h so many departments in our national life— 
there is room for a variety of talent and scope for 
diversity of temperament. 


We must all be pained to notice that our masses and _ particu- 
larly our labourers are at present passing through a severe economic 
crisis. Drastic retrenchment is going on in the different railways 
and particularly in the Railway Workshops. I understand that 
several crores worth of railway materials are imported from Great 
Britain for our railways whereas these could easily be manufactured in 
India if the workshops were extended. If an attempt were made 
to manufacture these goods in India, far from retrenching the exist- 
ing labour staff, the administration would be able to provide 
employment for many more. But here again the interests of the 
Britishers and their industry have to be safeguarded at the cost of 
poor India. 


It is the bounden duty of all Indians—and of Congressman in 
particular—to come to the aid of labour in their hour of trial. Let 
us try and help them with all the means at our disposal. 


Friends ! We have reached a most critical stage 
in our nation’s history and it behoves us to unite all 
our forces and make a bold stand against the powers 
that be. Let us all stand shoulder to shoulder and 
say with one heart and with one voice, that our 
motto is as Tennyson said through Ulleyses—‘‘ To 
strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’’ 
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SECTION III 
Bose Opposes Dominion Statts 
December 1928 | 
Even though the ultimatum for Dominion 

Status was carried at the Calcutta Session of 
the pelea Sede Subhas Bose opposed the very 
idea of the limited freedom as derogatory to the 
honour of India. The coming years have proved 
thatthe stand taken by Bose at Oalcutta was per- 
fectly right and the elder leaders under the in- 
fluence of Gandhi have veered rotind to the 
view held by the young nationalist. In the 
struggle for ideologies the younger patriots 
have won the battle against the elder group. 
That is a peerless testimony to the Political 
genius of Subhas Bose. 


1 


Statement in the Subjects Committee 
Calcutta Congress (1928) 


‘I had no desire to speak anything or to say anything on the 
new resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi at yesterday’s Subjects 
Committee meeting. But I have been pressed by several young fri- . 
ends to give expression to my views on the resolution and _ incidental- 
ly to give utterances to their vicws in so far as they are in consonance 
with mine. I wanted to have my say and actually sent in a note 
to the President but owing to the closure motion being carried I was 
prevented from doing so. Later on, I attempted to make my position 
clear by means of a statement, but unfortunately I was gagged by 
the President. 


“ T would like to make it perfectly clear at the outset that so 
far as I am concerned I do not desire to vote against the resolution 
or to stand in the way of our older leaders. Nevertheless it is my 
duty to say exactly what we in Bengal and, I believe, the younger 
and progressive section in the Congress feel and think onthe matter. 
In the first place I fail to understand why the resolution passed in 
the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi was given the go-by by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. That resolution represented an honourable 
compromise between the two schools in the Congress and Panditji 
was a pariy to that compromise. The younger school were not 
altagetiict satisfied. with that resolution but they accepted it as a 
compromise in the larger interests of the country. | Mahatmaji 
considers that resolution to be self-contradictory. We venture,to 
think that if that reselution is self-contradictory, Mahatmaji’s new 
resolution is not léséso. A reference to the last paragraph in’ the 
resolution will bear out this statement. 
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WE STAND FOR INDEPENDENCE 


‘‘The implication of the resolution is that if the 
British Government accept the constitution on or 
before the 31st December, 1929, the Congress wil] 
adopt it and thereby commit itself definitely to 
Dominion Status. This is a position to which we can 
never agree. Even if Dominion Status is conceded to- 
day we cannot accept it as a fulfilment of our 
National Demand. We stand for ‘* Independence’’ 
not in the distant future to be as our immediate ob- 
jective. The cleavage between the two wings in the 
Congress, is, therefore, fundamental. We in Bengal 
had great hopes that among the older leaders at least 
Pandit Motilal Nehru would be with the younger 
school, and take upon himself the task of leading 
and building them. But forthe time being that ex- 
pectation has not been fulfilled. But we still hope 
that ere long he will be whole-heartedly with us. 


“Everybody realises, and our older leaders also do so, that we 
shall not get even Dcminion Status however unanimous our demand 
may be, unless we are able to devise sanctions. The resolution in 
question does not mention any sanction. The campaign of Non- 
co-operation is to be organised not for the purpose of enforcing 
our demand but in the event of non-acceptance of it by the British 
Government on or before the 31st December or in the event of its 
earlier rejection. Unless the campaign of Non-co-operation or 
some other effective sanction is resorted to at once, it is sure, as the 
Sun rises in the East, that our demand even for Dominion Status, 
will be rejected with contempt by the British Government. 


MAHATMAJI’S MOVE 


“Mahatmaji’s moving the resolution has created an impression 
in certain quarters that he 1s going to take up the leadership, as 
he did in 1920. This has led many members of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to vote for the resolution. Nobody would be 
more happy than myself if Mahatmaji could be persuaded to take 
the lead. I have myself begged him more than once to take up 
the leadership. When I had been to the Sabarmati Ashram few 
months ago I assured him that the time had come for bold lead 
and that the entire younger generation was anxiously waiting for 
it. From what fell from his lips in Calcutta the other day in reply 
to a straight question I put to him, I doubt if Gandhiji will take 
upon himself the task of creating the sanctions for enforcing India’s 
National Demand in the same manner in which he did in 1920. 


“What we feel most acutely is that at most critical juncture 
in our history our older leaders have failed to rise to the occasion. 
After the death of Lala Lajpat Rai and the manner in which it was 
‘brought about after the happenings at Lucknow and Cawnpore and 
at other places, after the speech of His Excelleney the Viceroy, we 
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would have expected our leaders to respond to the attitude of Govern- 
ment in a fitting manner by adopting a policy, at once bold and 
defiant. Unfortunately, we have been presented with a resolution 
does not inspire anyone, which makes no appeal to man’s highest 
which emotions and aspirations. And even this unsatisfactory 
resolution our elders were madc to agree to the greatest difficulty. 


A DAMPER TO THE YOUTH - 


‘“‘The resolution when it goes out to the world 
will have a damping effect on the souls ofthe youn- 
er generations and the effect of it will be that at 
east for some time to come,the Youth Congress and 
the Independence League will become more real 
and more living bodies. As the Labour Party in 
England drew away the most active and virile ele- 
ments fromthe Liberal Party by the adoption ofa 
more progressive policy, so also will the Indian 
Youth Congress and the Independence for India 
League attract the progressive minds in the Con- 
gress. Acomparison between a sitting of the All- 
Parties Convention and a sitting of the Youth Con- 
gress inthe same Pandal will clearly show which 
way the wind blows. It is regrettable that our older 
ieaders do not fully realise what the younger 
generation think and feel and how rapidly they have 
advanced within the last few years. 


“Our task at the moment is quite clear. We cannot waste 
our time and energy by quarrelling with those with whose views 
we may be at variance. We have to carry on our work according, 
to our light and the dictates of our conscience. Even if the idea 
of our older leaders fall short of ours, we are prepared to co-operate 
with them whole-heartedly and work under their guidance if their 
policies and programmes mect with our approval. Inspite of our 
differences in the world of ideal, it is still possible to have united, 
action in the field of action if only those responsible for the reso- 
lution come forward with a fighting programme. Whether their 
programme of action will come up to our expectation or not, remains. 
to be seen. | 


“There is another point which many of us may have lost 
sight of. The effect of this resolution will be to affect our inter- 
national prestige and reputation. International opinion is no small 
asset to a nation. The Madras Congress gave us an added’ prestige 
in international politics which the Calcutta Congress is going to 
destroy. I would like to know how our elder Jeaders are going to 
compensate us for this loss. 


‘*The responsibility which has been cast on the youths of this 
country is even great and they have to prepare themselves for the 
task that lies ahead. My faith in them is unbounded and I have 
no doubt that if the older leaders fail to rise to the occasion, the 
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younger generation will march ahead and lead the country on to 
the cherished goal of freedom.” 


II 


BOSE THUNDERS AT CALCUTTA 
Calcutta Congress. (1928) 


Iam sorry that I have to rise to move an amend- 
ment to a resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi 
and which has the support of some,if not many of 
our elder leaders. The fact that I rise to-day to 
move the amendment is a clear indication of a clea- 
vage, the fundamental cleavage between the elder 
school and the new school of thought in the Con- 
gress. (Applause). 

I have been asked by my friends as to why, I being signatory 
to the Nehru Report, have stood up to speak for independence. [ 
would only refer to the statement made in the body of the report 
where it is said that the principles of the constitution which we 
have submitted in the report can be applied in all the entirety to 
a constitution of independence: Idonot think that in moving 
this amendment my action can be construed as in any way incon- 
sistent. 

There is another matter to which I shall refer 
by way of personal explanation. You are aware 
that in private conversations and elsewhere I said 
that Ido not desireto stand in the way of elder 
leaders. The reason why I did so was that at that 
time I did not feel prepared to accept the respon- - 
sibility of the consequences of a division in this 
house in case our amendmnt was accepted. To- 
day I feel prepared to accept the consequences and 
to facethe issue till the end ifmy amendment is 
accepted. There are certain incidents which have made me 
somewhat alter my previous views. You might remember that 
even when I could I did not wish to stand in the way of our 
leaders. I made it perfectly clear that Ido not accept the com- 
promise résolution. You are aware that in the meantime the Bengal 
délegates, or at least, the majority of them, assembled and resolv- 
ed to have this amendment moved on their behalf and that they 
were prepared to accept the vote of the House whatever the con- 
sequences might be. Even if I did not stand here to-day to move 
the amendment, I can assure you that some other members would 
have stood up to do that ‘on their 

_ There is another fact. And that is the decision of the Inde- 
pendence, for India League by an overwhelming majority to support 
the amendinent arid to accept the vote of the House, whatever it 
might by. 
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THE MOMENTOUS MOMENT 


We who feel it our duty to move or support the 
amendment feel very sincerely that the time is so 
momentous that India should express herself in a 
clear and unambiguous manner as to what she feels 
on the issue of Dominion Status vs, Independence 
controversy, ] have told our leaders that after the death of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and the happenings at Lucknow and Cawnpore 
and the speech of H.E. the Viceroy, we would expect the Congress 
to take up a bold attitude, which would fit in with an attitude of 
self-respect. (Applause). Instead of that, we find that the Madxg 
Resolution was to be lowered in some measure. We feel and we 
say that we are not prepared to lower the flag of Independence 
even for one single day. Whether we win or lose in this House 
does not concern us, is not a matter of concern so far as the youn- 
ger generation is concerned. For they have accepted the respon- 
sibility of making India free. We want our leaders, we love them, 
we revere them but at the same time we want them to keep abreast 
of the time. I have also told them that Iand Pandit 
Jawaharlal are regarded as moderate among the 
extremists and if the elder leaders are not prepared: 
to compromise even with these moderates, then the- 
breach between the old and the new will be irrepar- 
able. Anew consciousness has dawned upon the. 
youth of the country. They are no longer prepared 
to follow blindfold. They have realised that they are 
the heirs ofthe future, that itis forthem to make 
India free and with this new consciousness they are 
preparing themselves for the arduous task that 
awaits them. 


There is one other argument which appeals to me strongly. 
And that is the international situation. You should remember that 
after the Madras Resolution, India has got a new status in inter- 
national politics. Iam afraid if this resolution was passed, then 
we shall lose at least a part, ifnot much of the prestige that we 
have acquired after the Madras Congress. You may be aware 
that after that we have received messages from far and distant 
parts of the world. ‘The question now is; are we to go back upon 
the decision we took up at Madras? Or are we to go ahead ? 
Are we to respond in a befitting manner to the attitude of the gov-~ 
ernment? And what has been that attitude? We have the 
lamentable death of Lalaji, and the regrettable happenings at 
Lucknow and Cawnpore: After all these, do we not feel called 
upon to take up a defiant and bold attitude ? 


I should like to put one straight question. In the main reso- 
lution you have given twelve months’ time to the British govern- 
ment. Can you lay your hands on your breasts and say that there 
is ‘a reasonable chance of getting Dominion Status within the 
period ? (Cries of No). I ask you in all seriousness, can you 
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believe that there is that reasonable chance of getting Dominion 
Status? Pandit Motilal has made it clear in his speech that he 
does not believe so. Then, why are we going to lower down the 
flag for these twelve months ? Why not say, we have lost the last 
vestige of faith in the British Government and that we are going 
to take a bold stand. 


QUESTION OF MENTALITY. 


You can say what do we gain by this resolu- 
tion of Independence? I say, we develop a new 
mentality. After all, what is the fundamental cause 
of our political degradation P That is the question? 
That isthe question of mentality and if you want 
to overcome the slave mentality, you do so by 
encouraging our countrymen to stand for full and 
complete independence. Igo further and say, as- 
suming that we do not followit up by action, but 
by preaching the gospel honestly and placing the 
goal of independence before our countrymen, we 
shall bring up a new generation. 


But I tell you we are not going tosit down with folded hands. 
I have already said that the younger generation realise their respon- 
sibility and they are prepared for their task. W = shall devise our 
own programme and work it out according to the best of our ability 
so that there is no danger that our resolution will be thrown into 
the waste paper basket. 


‘There is another matter to which I shall refer before I sit down. 
You kuow that all events show that another world war is imminent. 
I say this for two reasons; the first reason is that the causes which 
contribute to war are present in different parts of the world. The 
settlement brought about by the Treaty of Versailles has not satisfied 
the national aspirations of all people. It has not satisfied the people 
of Italy, the Balkans, Russia, Austria-Hungary and so on. Then 
there is the other reason. We have the Asiatic situation We have 
the combination of capitalistic countries against Soviet Russia. These 
factors tend to a world war. Then there is the race for armaments. 
I tell vou that this talk of disarmament is a huge farce. The 
fact is all these countries which are free are working for another 
war. If India is to be on the alert, we must create a new men- 
tality, a mentality that will say that we want a complete indepen- 
denec. This can only be done by proclaiming the ideal in clear 
and uneqivocal manner. 


BRAVE BENGAL 


I do not think we can wait to lose even a single moment. So 
far as Bengal is concerned, you are aware that since the dawn of the 
national movement in this country, we have always interpreted free- 
dom as complete and full independence. We have never interpreted 
it in terms of dominion status. After so many of our countrymen 
had laid down their lives, after our poets had preached the gospel, 
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we have understood freedom as full and complete independence. The 
talk of dominion status does not make the slightest appeal to our 
<ountrymen, to the younger generation who are growing up and 
they should remember that after all it is the younger generation who 
are the heirs of the future. 


In conclusion, I wish to make a final appeal. Ido not think 
it will mean the slightest disrespect to our leaders if we accept the 
amendment. Respect and love, admiration and adoration for leaders 
is one thing but respect for principle is another thing. Accept my 
resolution and inspire the younger genetation with a new conscious 
ness. (Loud and prolonged applause). 


SECTION IV 


The Renaissance of Youth 
December 25, 1928. 


[Indian youth Movementis a part of the world 
Youth Movement. ’’There is an outstanding pheno- 
menon* says Bose, ‘‘which greets us in every land 
and that isthe renaissance of youth’’. In this speech 
delivered by Subhas Bose as chairman of All-India 
Youth Congress held at Calcutta on December 3265, 
1928, he sets forth the importannce of the noble idea 
pursued by the youth the world over. The members 
of the Republic of Youth are engaged in political 
problems of vital importance. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Nariman, the dauntless 
Parsi nationalist]. 


On behalf of the Reception Committee of the 3rd Session of 
All-India Youth Congress, I accord you a most hearty welcome 
on your visit to this city of ours. The fact that this year, the 
3rd Session of the Congress is going to be held is an unmistakable 
indication of the growing vitality of the Youth Movement in this 
country. There is probably some apprehension that this year the 
proceedings of the All-India Youth Congress may be somewhat over- 
shadowed by the deliberations of the Indian National Congress and of 
All-Parties Convention. But nothing to my mind can detract from the 
intrinsic importance of congregation like the Youth Congress. with- 
out minimising in any way the importance of political 
problems in our life, I would maintain that the prob- 
lems of youth are vital problems—they have allimpor- 
tance of their own and we who are the members of 
the Republic of youth, attach great value and signi- 
ficance to them. Ihave no doubt that the deliberations of this 
Congress will be carried on with a sense of seriousness commensurate 
with the responsibily which has been cast on our shoulders. I have 
no doubt that this Congress will give a definite lead to the youths 
of this country on some of the most vital problems of our present- 
day life. I, therefore, consider it a privilege and a honour that I 
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should be authorised by the Reception Committee to welcome you on 
such an intportant occasion. 


THE DISCONTENTED YOUTH 


If we cast out our eyes beyond our frontiers 
and take a bird’s-eye view of the march of world 
events there is one outstanding phenomenon which 

‘reets usin every land and that is the renaissance of 

outh. From North to South, from Kast to West, wher- 
ever we may happen to glance, the Youth Movement 
has become a reality. It is necessary for us to he clear 
in our own minds what the characteristics of the 
Youth Movement are, what are its main springs on 
the one side and its ultimate objective on the other. 


Any association of young men or women does not deserve the 
designation of youth association. A social service league or a famine 
relief society is not necessarily ‘a youth association. A youth 
Sah eh ga is characterised by a feeling of dissatis- 

action with present order ofthings, the desire for 
a better order accompanied by a vision ofjthat order. 
Youth Movements are not reformist in outlook but 
revolutionary. A feeling of restlessness—of impati- 
ence with the present order must come into existence 
before any youth movement can start. Personally, I do 
not consider the youth movement of to-day to be a twentieth century 
phenomenon or an accidental phenomenon. This is true of every 
age, of every lime. From the time of Socorates and Buddha, men 
have been inspired by vision of a better world and under that inspira- 
tion have endeavoured to reconstruct society. The Youth Movements 
of the modern age are characicrised by similer vision anda similar 
efforts. Whether it is Bolshevism in Russia or Facism in Italy or 
the Young Turk movement in Turkey—whether it is a movement in 
China or in Persia or in Germany, every where you will find the same 
impulse, the same vision and the objective. Wherever the 
older generation of leaders have failed, youth have 
become self-conscious and have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of reconstructing society 
and of guiding it on towards a better and nobler 
state of existence. 


Friends, let us now come nearer home. It is only the youths of 
Germany, Russia, Italy and China who are roused. It is 
not only in mediaeval Persia and insignificant Afghanistan that the 
youths bestirred themselves. Even in this land of lotus-eaters the 
awakening has come. I firmly believe that it is an awakening from 
within and not merely a forment on the surface. The youths of India 
are ng longer content with handing over all responslbay to 
their older ] aders d sitting own with folded 
hands or follo ng like dumb-driyen cattle. They 
have realised that it is for them to create a new ! India, free great 
and powerful. They have accepted the responsibility, they have 
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prepared themselves for the consequences and they are now busy 
schooling themselves for the great task that awaits them. At this 
critical juncture, it is the duty of well-wishers of India to speak out 
fearlessly what they think of the movoment of movements going on 
to-day. With an intuilive insight the presenteday movement is to 
be analysed critrically, what defects there are have to be ruthlessly 
exposed and the entire movement is to be guided along healthy and 
fruitful channels. 


As I look round me to-day, I am struck by two movements or 
two schools of thought about which, however small and insignificant 
it may be, it is my duty to speak out openly and fearlessly. I am 
referring to the two schools of thought, which have their centres at 
Sabarmati and Pondicherry. I am not considering the fundamental 
philosophy underlying those two schools of thought. This is not 
the time for metaphysical speculation. I shall talk to you to-day as 
a pragmatist, as one who will judge the intrinsic value of school of 
thought not from a metaphysical point of view, but from expe- 
rience of its actual effects and consequences. 


The actual effect of the propaganda carried on 
by the Sabarmati School of thought is to create a 
feeling and an impression that modernism is bad, 
large scale production is an evil, wants should not 
be increased, and standard of living should not be 
raised that we must endeavour tothe best of our 
ability to go back to the days of the bullockcart and 
that the soulis so important that physical culture 
and military training can well be ignored. 


The actual cffect of the propaganda carried on by the Pondi- 
cherry school of thought 1s to create a fecling and an impression that 
there 1s nothing higher or nobler than peaceful contemplation, that 
Yoga means Pranayama and Dhyana, that while action may be tolcra- 
ted as good, this particular brand of Yoga is something higher and 
better. This propaganda has led many a man to forget that spiri- 
tual progress under the present-day conditions is possible only by 
ceaseless and unselfish action, that the best way to conquer nature 
is to fight her and it is weakness to seek refuge in contemplation 
when we are hemmed in on all sides by dangers and difficulties. 


It is the passivism, not philosophic but actual, inculcated by 
these schools of thought against which I protest. In this holy land 
of ours, Ashrams are not new institutions and ascetics and Yogis are 
not novel phenomena, They have held and they will continue to 
hold an honoured place in society. But it is not their lead that we 
shall have to follow if we are to create a new India, at once free, 
happy and great. 


Friends, you will pardon meif ina fit of outspokenness I 
have trod on your sentiments. AsI have just said, I do not, for 
one moment consider the fundamental philosophy underlying the 
two schools of thought but the actual consequences from a pragma- 
tic point of view. In India we want to-day a philosophy of 
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activism. We must be inspired by robust optimism. We have to live 
in the present and to adapt ourselves to modern conditions. 


FIGHT MODERN ENEMIES WITH MODERN 
WEAPONS 


we can no longer livein an isolated corner of 
the world. When India is free, she will have to fight 
her modern enemies with modern methods, both in 
the economic and in the political spheres. The 
days of the bullock-cart are gone and gone for ever. 
Free world must prepare herself for any eventuality 
as long as the whole world does not accept whole- 
heartedly the policy of disarmament. 


I am not one of those who in their zeal for modernism 
forget the glories of the past. We must take our stand on our past. 
India has a culture of her own which she must continue to develop 
along her own distinctive channels. In philosophy, literature, art, 
sclence we have something new to give to the world which the world 
eagerly awaits. In a word, we must arrive at synthesis. Some of our 
best thinkers and workers are already engaged in this important task. 
We must resist the cry of ‘Back to the Vedas” on the one side, and 
on the other side the meaningless craze for fashion and change of 
modern Europe. It is difficult to restrict a living movement within 
proper bounds, but I believe that if the pioneers and the leaders of 
the movement are on the whole on the right track, things will take 
proper shape in duc time. 


Friends, one word more and I have done. The present 
vear 13 a landmark not only in the history of our political movement 
bat also in the history of the Indian Youth Movement. I hope and 
pray that this session will giye a bold and definite lead to the youths 
of this country. We are fortunate to-day in welcoming as our Presi- 
dent, one, who necds no introduction to the youths of this country, 
I mean Mr. Nariman of Bombay. Mr. Nariman may be more inti- 
mately known, loved and respected by youths in Western India but 
tis also a fact that he is known, loved and respected by youths in 
ther parts of the country as well. We have during the last few 
years followed his career and activity with the closest interest, and 
[ believe that it is a privilege for us to be able to welcome him into 
our midst. Under his able guidence and leadership, we shall have 
i most successful session and thereafter a useful and prosperous year. 

I once again accord you all a most hearty welcome. 


SECTION V 


Bengal Has A Mission 
(May 30, 1929) 


Subhas Bose is confident that Bengal has a 
message not only for India but for the whole 
world. This Presidential Address delivered by 
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him at Rangpur Political Conference as many 
as seventeen years back, on March 80, 1929, is 
a eonoen tribute to the brave patriots of Belov- 
ed Bengal, who have spared neither land nor 

old nor limb nor life in order to win freedom 

or India. In culture as well as in politics, 
Bengal leads humanity. Bengal has offered 
Indian type of socialism to the world. Omitting 
the portions referring to Simon Commission, 
etc, this speech is a trumpet of prophecy for 
the would-be civilization.] 


Standing on this sacred spot one is naturally reminded of the 
dreamy past of the land of Varendra Guarang, of the achieve- 
ments, wonderful powers of its rulers and of the magnificent develop- 
ment of the Bengalees in Art, Literature and all other phases of life 
one thousand years ago. This threat of worn-out history may 
seem to be a happy nightmare now but it is an achievement to 
which every Bengalee will look back with pride and glory. 


In spite of numerous divisions and sub-divisi- 
ons, our Bengal is a united whole with all the wealth 
of nature lavishly showered on her. Inthe midst of all 
its diversities runs an absolute truth which has manifested itself in 
all phases of Bengal’s civilisation. It has not burst into full glory in 
one day, and to achieve its full realisation one has got to take stock 
of the past. 


Bengal has a message of her own to deliver 
to the world. The messageis the sum-total of life and history 
of Bengal as a whole, and as she tried in the past to make that 
message heard, she was doing it even now. She would continue to 
do so in future That message was ingrained in the character ol 
Bengal. The heart of Bengalis always for Diversity, 
Harmony, and Fraternity. Bengalis always for no- 
velty. Bengal’s innate nature is always dynamic 
and not static. She might as well be called a “ revolutionary. — 
From the Vedic age down to the present movement, history abounds 
with instances which show that she is always moving and assimt- 
dating. 


TRUTH ALONE IS OUR IDEAL 


e Truth alone is our ideal and that explains why 
in spite of many inroads on Bengal in culture, civili- 
zation, literature, religion, she always assimilated 
the truth of the newcomers, keeping her individua- 
lity intact all the while. Through stress and effort of thous- 
and years, Bengal had all along maintained her individuality through 
weal and woe, joys and sorrows, responding at the same time to new 
ideas which come upon her. Asa result of this through ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion’, Vaishnavism and Brahmanism flourished in Bengal, Efforts 
in this direction are still going on, but to achieve success we must 
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activism. We must be inspired by robust optimism. We have to live 
in the present and to adapt ourselves to modern conditions. 


FIGHT MODERN ENEMIES WITH MODERN 
WEAPONS 


we can no longer livein an isolated corner of 
the world. When Indiais free, she will have to fight 
her modern enemies with modern methods, both in 
the economic and in the political spheres. The 
days of the bullock-cart are gone and gone for ever. 
Free world must prepare herself for any eventuality 
as long as the whole world does not accept whole- 
heartedly the policy of disarmament. 


I am not one of those who in their zeal for modernism 
forget the glories of the past. We must take our stand on our past. 
India has a culture of her own which she must continue to develop 
along her own distinctive channels. In philosophy, literature, art, 
sciencc we have something new to give to the world which the world 
eagerly awaits. In a word, we must arrive at synthesis. Some of our 
best thinkers and workers are already engaged in this important task. 
We must resist the cry of ‘‘Back to the Vedas” on the one side, and 
on the other side the meaningless craze for fashion and change of 
modern Europe. It is difficult to restrict a living movement within 
proper bounds, but I believe that if the pioneers and the leaders of 
the movement are on the whole on the right track, things will take 
proper shape in duc time. 

Friends, one word more and I have done. The present 
vear 15 a landmark not only in the history of our political movement 
but also in the history of the Indian Youth Movement. I hope and 
pray that this session will giye a bold and definite lead to the youths 
of this country. We are fortunate to-day in welcoming as our Presi- 
dent, one, who necds no introduction to the youths of this country, 
I mean Mr. Nariman of Bombay. Mr. Nariman may be more inti- 
mately known, loved and respected by youths in Western India but 
itis also a fact that he is known, loved and respected by youths in 
other parts of the country as well. We have during the last few 
years followed his career and activity with the closest interest, and 
I believe that it is a privilege for us to be able to welcome him into 
our midst. Under his able guidence and leadership, we shall have 
a most successful session and thereafter a useful and prosperous year. 

Ionce again accord you all a most hearty welcome. 


SECTION V 


Bengal Has A Mission 
(May 30, 1929) 


Subhas Bose is confident that Bengal has a 
mesSage not only for India but for the whole 
world. This Presidential Address delivered by 
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him at Rangpur Political Conference as many 
as seventeen years back, on March 30, 1929, is 
a golden tribute to the brave patriots of Belov- 
ed Bengal, who have spared neither land nor 

old nor limb nor life in order to win freedom 

or India. In culture as well as in politics, 
Bengal leads humanity. Bengal has offered 
Indian type of socialism to the world. Omitting 
the portions referring to Simon Commission, 
etc, this speech is a trumpet of prophecy for 
the would-be civilization.] 


Standing on this sacred spot one is naturally reminded of the 
dreamy past of the land of Varendra Guarang, of the achieve- 
ments, wonderful powers of its rulers and of the magnificent develop- 
ment of the Bengalees in Art, Literature and all other phases of life 
one thousand years ago. This threat of worn-out history may 
seem to be a happy nightmare now but it is an achievement to 
which every Bengalee will look back with pride and glory. 


In spite of numerous divisions and sub-divisi- 
ons, our Bengal is a united whole with all the wealth 
of nature lavishly showered on her. Inthe midst of all 
its diversities runs an absolute truth which has manifested itself in 
all phases of Bengal’s civilisation. It has not burst into full glory in 
one day, and to achieve its full realisation one has got to take stock 
of the past. 


Bengal has a message of her own to deliver 
to the world. ‘The messageis the sum-total of life and_ history 
of Bengal as a whole, and as she tried in the past to make that 
message heard, she was doing it even now. She would continue to 
do so in future That message was ingrained in the character ol 
Bengal. The heart of Bengalis always for Diversity, 
Harmony, and Fraternity. Bengalis always for no- 
velty. Bengal’s innate nature is always dynamic 
and not static. She might as well be called a “ revolutionary.’ 
From the Vedic age down to the present movement, history abounds 
with instances which show that she is always moving and assim1- 
lating. 


TRUTH ALONE IS OUR IDEAL 


e Truth alone is our ideal and that explains why 
in spite of many inroads on Bengal in culture, civili- 
zation, literature, religion, she always assimilated 
the truth of the newcomers, keeping her individua- 
lity intact all the while. Through stress and effort of thous- 
and years, Bengal had all along maintained her individuality through 
aveal and woe, joys and sorrows, responding at the same time to new 
ideas which come upon her. As a result of this through ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion”, Vaishnavism and Brahmanism flourished in Bengal, Efforts 
in this direction are still going on, but to achieve success we must 
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abolish all caste system, or convert all castes into Sudras or Brahmins. 
It should now be tried by Vishmnavism but is not successfnl. It should 
now be decided which of the latter means is to be adopted. 


As in religion so in literature, Bengal had 
manitosted herself in diverse ways. Her Vidayapati and 
Chandidas, Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra, Kasiram, Kirlyilas 
and Ram Parshad stand as monumental examples of her new dis- 
coveries in the domain of thought and culture, Bengal does not forget 
the contribution made to her literature by the Mussalmans and it was 
here that her indissoluble unity between the two communities has 
been formed which had weathered many storms in the past. In a 
word Bengal as she is to-day, is the child of univer- 
salism irrespective of any caste and creed. 


But a reaction set in for a time which received a rude shock 
as she came in contact with western civilisation. True to our chara- 
cteristics, Bengal woke up to make her contribution in the wake of 
new movement inagurated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Birth 
of the Brahmo cult saved Bengal from the attack made on her by the 
Christian Missionaries. The Uunfinished work of the Raja found an 
impetus when Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Swami Vivekananda 
came into the field towards the end of the 19th century. This 
renaissance of religion reflected on her literature, Philosophy and 
in all spheres of life and Hindus and Mussalmans together united to 
preach this gospel of brotherhood. It was Swami Viveka- 
nanda who gave a new turn to the history of Bengal 
as he had repeatedly said that man-making was his 
mission in life. 


In the work of man-making, Swami Vivekananda did not 
confine his attention to any particular sect but embraced the 
society as a whole. His fiery words—Let a new India emerge through 
the workshop and from the huts and bazars—are still ringing in every 
Bngalee home. 


GOSPEL OF DEMOCRACY 


This socialism did not derive its birth from the 
books of Karl Max. It has its origin in the thought 
and culture of India. The gospel of democracy that 
was preached by Swami Vivekananda has manifest- 
3d itself fully in the writings and achievements of 
Deshbandhu Das, who said that Narayan lives 
xmongst those who till the land, prepare our bread 
7 the sweat of their brow, those who in the midst 
0 grinding poverty have kept the torch ofour civi- 
isation, culture and religion burning. 


The first step towards the nation-building is the creation of 
rue men and the second step is organisation. Vivekandanda and 
‘thers tried to make men while Deshbandhu tried to create political 
ganisation and he created such an organisation that extorted the 
\dmiration even of the Britishers. 
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Now-a-days new thought of socialism is travelling to India from 
the West and it is revolutionising the thoughts of many, but the 
ideas of Socialism are not a novelty in this country. We regard them 
as such because we have lost the thread of our own history. It is 
not proper to take any school of thought as unmis- 
takable and absolute truth. We must not forget that the 
Russians, the main disciples of Kar] Marx have not blindly followed 
his ideas and finding it difficult to apply his theories they have adopt- 
ed a new economic policy consistent with possession of private 
property and ownership of business factories. It would be therefore 
folly torely for society and politics according to our 
own ideals and according to our needs. This should 
be the object and aim of every Indian. 


We have now arrived at the third stage of the political struggle 
that was begun in the 20th century. The first stage was the Swadeshi 
era, the second was the period of revolutionaries and the third is the 
stage of non-co-operation and Socialism. Many might think that 
our efforts in the fight for Swaraj have gone in vain, but no_ useful 
attempt has ever failed. Asa result of the last 25 years’ agitation 
we have regained our self-respect and self-confidence. The country 
is gradually being organised and there is no power on earth that can 
deprive us of our birthright. The problem is how soon we shall 
achieve that. 


How shall we be able tofree our country with- 
out recourse to armed revolution? Such a 
question is on many lips. My reply is that it is 
only our co-operation that enables a handful of 
Englishmen to rule our country. When our mass movement 
will be more powerful and country-wide, the desire for co-opera- 
tion will die a natural death and our policy of non-co-operation will 
be really successful. The only weapon that we can use to achieve 
this is propaganda. It was through this propaganda that the English 
were successful in the last war. It is propaganda that made the 
Bolsheviks so powerful. This is so in the case of China. 


THE SECRET BRITISH WEAPON 


Propaganda is the secret weapon of the British. 
The Bolsheviks have mastered it ; thatis why they 
are mortally afraid of them. 


The present year is the year of our preparation. If we work 
in right earnest, we shall be able to resort to civil disobedience and 
no-tax campaign next year. There is no doubt that in the Lahore 
Congress the resolution for Complete Independence as the goal of 
India will be adopted. From January next we shall have to start-an 
intensive agitation in the country and should necessity arise we shall 
give up our positions in the Legislatures. Such men should be sent 
to the Councils by the Congress as would not hesitate to comt: out. 
If necessity arises we shall come out like Sein Finners without taking 
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abolish all caste system, or convert all castes into Sudras or Brahmins. 
It should now be tried by Vishmnavism but is not successful. It should 
now be decided which of the latter means is to be adopted. 


As in religion so in literature, Bengal had 
manifested herself in diverse ways. Her Vidayapati and 
Chandidas, Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra, Kasiram, Kirlyilas 
and Ram Parshad stand as monumental examples of her new dis- 
coveries in the domain of thought and culture, Bengal does not forget 
the contribution made to her literature by the Mussalmans and it was 
here that her indissoluble unity between the two communities has 
been formed which had weathered many storms in the past. In a 
word Bengal as she is to-day, is the child of univer- 
salism irrespective of any caste and creed. 


But a reaction set in for a time which received a rude shock 
as she came in contact with western civilisation. True to our chara- 
cteristics, Bengal woke up to make her contribution in the wake of 
new movement inagurated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Birth 
of the Brahmo cult saved Bengal from the attack made on her by the 
Christian Missionaries. The Uunfinished work of the Raja found an 
impetus when Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Swami Vivekananda 
came into the field towards the end of the 19th century. This 
renaissance of religion reflected on her literature, Philosophy and 
in all spheres of life and Hindus and Mussalmans together united to 
preach this gospel of brotherhood. It was Swami Viveka- 
nanda who gave a new turn to the history of Bengal 
as he had repeatedly said that man-making was his 
mission in life. 


In the work of man-making, Swami Vivekananda did not 
confine his attention to any particular sect but embraced the 
society as a whole. His fiery words—Let a new India emerge through 
the workshop and from the huts and bazars—are still ringing in every 
Bngalee home. 


GOSPEL OF DEMOCRACY 


This socialism did not derive its birth from the 
books of Karl Max. It hasits origin in the thought 
and culture of India. The gospel of democracy that 
was preached by Swami Vivekananda has manifest- 
ed itself fully in the writings and achievements of 
Deshbandhu Das, who said that Narayan lives 
amongst those who till the land, prepare our bread 
by the sweat of their brow, those who in the midst 
of grinding poverty have kept the torch of our civi- 
lisation, culture and religion burning. 


The first step towards the nation-building is the creation of 
true men and the second step is organisation. Vivekandanda and 
others tried to make men while Deshbandhu tried to create political 
organisation and he created such an organisation that extorted the 
admiration even of the Britishers. 
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Now-a-days new thought of socialism is travelling to India from 
the West and it is revolutionising the thoughts of many, but the 
ideas of Socialism are not a novelty in this country. We regard them 
as such because we have lost the thread of our own history. It is 
not proper to take any school of thought as unmis- 
takable and absolute truth. We must not forget that the 
Russians, the main disciples of Karl Marx have not blindly followed 
his ideas and finding it difficult to apply his theories they have adopt- 
ed a new economic policy consistent with possession of private 
proptriy and ownership of business factories. It would be therefore 
folly to rely for society and politics according to our 
own ideals and according to our needs. This should 
be the object and aim of every Indian. 


We have now arrived at the third stage of the political struggle 
that was begun in the 20th century. The first stage was the Swadeshi 
era, the second was the period of revolutionaries and the third is the 
stage of non-co-operation and Socialism. Many might think that 
our efforts in the fight for Swaraj have gone in vain, but no useful 
attempt has ever failed. Asa result of the last 25 years’ ayitation 
we have regained our self-respect and self-confidence. The country 
is gradually being organised and there is no power on earth that can 
deprive us of our birthright. The problem is how soon we shall 
achieve that. 


How shall we be able to free our country with- 
out recourse to armed revolutionP Such a 
question is on many lips. My reply is that it is 
only our co-operation that enables a handful of 
Englishmen to rule our country. When our mass movement 
will be more powerful and country-wide, the desire for co-opera- 
tion will die a natural death and our policy of non-co-operation will 
be really successful. The only weapon that we can use to achieve 
this is propaganda. It was through this propaganda that the English 
were successful in the last war. It is propaganda that made the 
Bolsheviks so powerful. This is so in the case of China. 


THE SECRET BRITISH WEAPON 


Propaganda isthe secret weapon of the British. 
The Bolsheviks have mastered it ; thatis why they 
are mortally afraid of them. 


The present year is the year of our preparation. If we work 
in right earnest, we shall be able to resort to civil disobedience and 
no-tax campaign next year. There is no doubt that in the Lahore 
Congress the resolution for Complete Independence as the goal of 
India will be adopted. From January next we shall have to start an 
intensive agitation in the country and should necessity arise we shill 
give up our positions in the Legislatures. Such men should be sent 
to the Councils by the Congress as would not hesitate to come out. 
If necessity arises we shall come out like Sein Finners without: taking 
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the oath of allegiance and shall form a national assembly of our own 
outside the Councils. 


Huge preparation is necessary if we are to attain success in our 
objective next year. The time has come when the nation must throb 
with new enthusiasm and fresh determination. Incidents that have 
recently occurred show that the bureaucracy will not easily give our 
birthright. Even the Britishers admit that every nation 
has the right to mould its own destiny. But power- 
proud as they are, they regard themselves as the 
arbitors of the black races. This explains the new 
awakening in Asia. This is fight fer self-realisation. 
India cannot remain aloof from this current. 


The British Parliament has sent several Britishers totally igno- 
rant of Indian conditions to determine the future constitution of 
India. The Commission have to go round the country under ample 
police-guards and make enquiries according to their own lights. The 
people of the country have thought it beneath their dignity to co- 
operate with such a Commission. ‘The Indians have incurred the 
displeasure of the Britishers. Under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi the people of this country have started the campaign of boy- 
cott of foreign goods. The incident has manifested the grim deter- 
mination of the people and has also shown how unsurmountable difh- 
culties will be placed in our way. We have got to overcome those 
difficulties. 


During the last few days a new cloud has made its appearance 
on the political horizon of India. Arrests have begun in’ this 
country as a result of terror of communist agitation in Russia. 
Similar incidents have occurred so many times during the last 20 
years, there is nothing new in it. The simple fact that if 
the administration of the country is entrusted to 
their hands al]! difficulties and discontent will vanish 
is beyond the pale of intelligence of the power- 
proud bureaucracy. It is because of this that they are 
launching repression to kill discontentment, but, this attempt is 
only increasing discontent. No-body should think that this is the 
end ol the repressive era. We should be prepared for such calamities 
every moment. For, until we achieve Swaraj, waves of such re- 
pression will one after another rage upon the country. 

We have now got to consider our duty with regard to these 
arrests. It teaches us three lessons : 


(1) Until the Labour Movement is able to gather strength, 
possibilities of repression will remain. It is, therefore, necessary 
to establish unity between the different labour organisations. 


(2) The Labour Commission ought to be boycotted. I can- 
not understand why the All-India Twade Union Congress has not 
yet declared a boycott of the Whitley Commission. Boycott of 
Simon Commission on the one hand and co-operation with the 
Whitely Commission on the other hand will. be inconsistent. Not 
to speak of higher considerations, the Whitley Commission should 
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be boycotted as a protest against the arrests of the labour leaders. 
Many among the arrested leaders are for the boycott of the Com- 
mission. ‘Therefore the best way to show sympathy with them will 
be to boycott the Whitely Commission. 


(3) There ought to be close co-operation between the Labour 
Movement andthe Congress. Attempts should be made to avoid 
bitterness and introduce mutual help. 


The history of China and Ireland shows that 
freedom movements in those countries could not 
have achieved success without the co-operation of 
Labour parties. Unlessthe huge power of Indian 
Labour is organised we won’t be able to gain poli- 
tical or economic freedom. 


SECTION VI 


The Wine of Freedom 


(October 19, 1929) 


[Shri Subhas Chandra Bose exhorts young men to train them- 
selves for the service of mankind. ‘Let us be thoroughly intoxicated 
with the wine of freedom’, he says. ‘This thoughtful Presidential 
Address was delivered at the Students’ Conference held at Lahore, 
19th October 1929. The entire speech is remarkable for its quict 
tone and suggestiveness. It sums up the ideals for true education. 
The purpose of learning says Bose, is not to produce book worms. 
but ‘men of character.’ | 


Sisters and Brothers of the Punjab, 


I thank you from the very core of my heart for the warm and 
cordial welcome you have given me on the occasion ot my first 
visit to the ‘sacred land of five rivers.’ I know how little I deserve 
he honour and the welcome which you have been pleased to 
Cera me and my only wish to-day 1s that I may be a little more 
worthy of the kindness and hospitality with which I have been 
reeted here. 


$ You have summoned me from distant Calcutta to come and 
‘speak to you. Here I am, standing before you to-day, ready to 
respond to your call. But why have you summoned me of all 
persons ? Is it because the East and the West meet to solve their 
common problems? Is it because Bengal, which was the first to 
come under the foreign yoke, and the Punjab, which was the last to 
be enslaved, have need of each other? Or is it because you and I 
have something in common—sharing the same thoughts and I 
cherishing the same aspirations? And what an irony of fate that 
you want me—once an expelled student ofa sister university—to 
address a gathering of students here at Lahore? Can you now 
object if our elders complain that the time is out of joint for strange 
persons and novel ideas now find favour with the world ? If you 
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have invited me with full knowledge of mv past record, you ought 
really to be able to anticipate what I am going to say. 


PUNJAB AND BENGAL 


Friends! You will pardon me if at the very outset I take this 
opportunity of giving public utterance—however feeble it may be— 
to the feelings of gratitude that surge within me as I think of what 
the Punjab—and particularly the youth of the Punjab—have done 
{or Jatindranath Das and his co-sufferers from Bengal during their 
stay inthe Punjab jails. The arrangement for their defence, the 
extreme anxiety and solicitude felt for them as long as they were on 
hunger-strike and the sympathy, affection and honour bestowed on 
Jatin during his life-time and after, have stirred the heart of Bengal 
toits depths. Not content with what they have done at Lahore, 
prominent members of the Defence Committee travelled all the way 
to Calcutta to escort the mortal remains of the great martyr and 
hand them over to us there. We are an emotional people and the 
Jargeness of your heart has endeared you to u; to an indescribable 
degree. Bengal will ever remember with thankfulness and gratitude 
what the Punjab did for her in one of her darkest days. 


One of your distinguished leaders was describ- 
ing to us one day in Calcutta, while referring to the 
great martyr, how the sun rose inthe Kast and set 
in the West and how after sunset, the moon rose in 
the West and travelled back tothe Hast. Thus did 
Jatin live and die. From Calcutta to Lahore he 
travelled in life and after death his mortal remains 
went back to Calcutta. They went back not as dead 
clay but asa symbol of something pure, noble and 
divine. Jatin to-day is not dead. He lives up in the 
heavens a8 a star of *‘ purest ray serene,’’ to serve 
as a beacon-light to posterity. He lives in his 
immortal sacrifice andin his celestial suffering. He 
lives as @ vision, as an ideal, as an emblem of what 
is purest and noblest in humanity. 


And I believe that he has through his self-immolation not only 
roused the soul of India, but has also forged an indissoluble tie 
between the two provinces, where he was born and where he died. 
I, therefore, envy your great city which has been the tapasyakshetra— 
the place of pcnance—of this modern Dadhichi. 


As we are gradually approaching the dawn of freedom, our cup 
of suffering and sorrow is becoming full. It is but natural that our 
rulers like despots elsewhere, should become more and more relentless 
as they find power gradually slipping out of their hands. And one 
should not be surprised if by and by they cast off all pretension to 
civilisatson andrid themselves of the mask of decency in order that the 
mailed first may be used freely and without hesitation. Punjab and Ben- 
gal are at the present moment enjoying the largest doses of repreasion. 
‘This is indeed a matter for corigratulation for we are thereby qualitying 
for Swarai in an effective manner. The spirits of heroes like Bhagat 
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Singh and Batukeswar Dutt cannot be cowed down by repression ; 

on the contrary, it 1s through repression and suffering, through 

humiliation and sorrow, that heroes will be made. Let us, therefore.- 
welcome repression with all our heart and make fullest use of i 

when it comes. 


Little do you Know how much Bengali literature 
has drawn from the earlier history of the Punjab in 
order to enrich itself and edify its readers. Tales of 
your heroes have been composed and sung by our 
great poets including Rabindranath Tagore and 
some of them are to-day familiar in every Bengali 
home. Aphorisms of your saints have been trans- 
lated into elegant Bengali and they afford solace and 
inspiration to millions in Bengal. This cultural 
contact has its counterpart in the political sphere 
and we find your political pilgrims meeting ours not 
only in the jails in India but also in the jails of 
distant Burma and in the wilds of the Andamans 
across the seas. 


‘““SUBJECT RACE HAS NO POLITICS ” P 


Friends! I shall make no apology if in this discourse I refer 
at length to political questions and endeavour to answer them. I 
know that there are people in this country—even eminent person- 
ages—who think that a ‘subject race has no politics’ and that 
students in particular should have nothing to do with politics. But 
my own view is that a subject race has nothing but politics. In a 
dependent country every problem that you can think of, when 
analysed properly, will be found to be at bottom a political problem. 
Life is one whole as the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das used to say and 
you cannot therefore separate politics from education. Human life 
cannot be split up into compartments. 


All the aspects or phases of national life are inter-related and 
all the problems are, as it werc, interwoven. This being the case, 
it will be found that in a race all the evils and all the short-comings 
can be traced to a political cause, :/z., political servitude. Conse- 
quently, students cannot afford to blind themselves to this all-import- 
ant problem, the problem of how to achieve our political emancipa- 
tion. 


I do not understand why a special ban should be imposed on 
participation in politics if no such ban 1S imposed on national work 
in general. I can understand a ban on all national work, but a ban 
merely on political work is meaningless. If, in a dependent country, 
all problems are fundamentally political problems—then all national 
activity is in reality political in character. There is no ban on 
participation in politics in any free country—on the contrary, 
students are encouraged to take part in politics. This encourage- 
ment is deliberately given, because out of the ranks of the students 
arise political thinkers and politicians. If, in India, students do not 
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take active part in politics, from where are we to recruit our political 
workers and where are we to train them? Further, it has to be 
admitted that participation in politics is necessary for the develop- 
ment of character ae | manhood. Thought, without action, cannot 
suffice to build character and for this reason, participation in healthy 
activity—political, social, artistic, etc.—is essentially necessary for 
developing character, Book-worms, gold-medalists and office clerks 
are not what universities should endeavour to produce—but men of 
character who will become great by achieving greatness for their 
country in different spheres of life. 


STUDENTS’ MOVEMENT 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the growth 
of a genuine student’s movement all over India. This movement 
I consider to be a phase of wider youth movement. There is a great 
deal of differcnce between the students’ conference of to-day and 
those of the previous decade. The latter were generally held under 
official auspices and on the gateway appeared the motto—*Thou 
shall not talk about politics.”” These conferences could in a manner 
be compared with those sessions of the Indian National Congress in 
the earlicr stages of its history, where the first resolution passed was 
one confirming our loyalty to the King-Emperor. We have for- 
tunately outgrown that stage not only in the Indian National Con- 
gress but also in the students’ movement. ‘The students’ conferences 
of to-day mect in a freer atmosphere, and those who participate in 
these conferences think and talk as they like subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Indian Penal Code. 


The ¥outh Movement of to-day is characterised 
by a feeling of restlessness, of impatience with the 
present order of things and by anintense desire to 
usherin anew and a better era. A sense of res- 
ponsibility and a spirit of self-reliance pervades 
this movement. Youths of the present day no longer 
feel content by handing over all responsibility to 
their elders. They rather feel that the country and 
the country’s future belong more to them than to 
the elder generation and itis therefore their boun- 
den duty to accept the fullest responsibility for the 
future of their country and to equip themselves for 
the proper discharge of that responsibility. The 
students’ movement, being the phase of the larger 
youth movement, isinspired by the same outlook, 
psychology and purpose as the latter. 


The students’ movement of to-day is not a movement of 
irresponsible boys and girls. It is a movement of  respon- 
sible, though young men and women who are inspired with 
one ideal, vrz., to develop their character and personality and there- 
by render the most effective and useful service to the cause of their 
country. This movement has, or should have, two lines of activity. 
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In the first place it should deal with the problems which relate 
exclusively to the student population of the day and endeavour to 
equip him for the battle of life and for this purpose, it should give 
him a foretaste of what problems and activities are likely to comfort 
him when he enters the arena of life. 


The first aspect of the students’ movement, to which I have 
just referred, may not inthe ordinary course of things be looked 
upon with disfavour by the powers that be—but the other aspect 
of the movement is likely to be discouraged, condemned and even 
thwarted at times. It is neither desirable nor necessary for me to 
attempt to give a detailed programme of what you should under- 
take under the first head. That will depend partly on your own 
special needs and short-comings and partly on the arrangements, 
Venn that are made by the educational authorities to fultil those 
needs and remove those short-comings. Every student requires a 
strong and healthy physique, and sound character and a brain full 
of useful information and healthy dynamic ideas. If the arrange- 
ments provided by the authorities do not conduce to the proper 
growth of physique, character and intellect, you will have to pro- 
vide facilities which will ensure that growth. Andifthe authorities 
welcome your efforts in the direction all the better for you—but 
if they do not, leave them alone and go your own way. Your life 
is \our own and the responsibility for developing it is after all yours, 
more than anybody else’s. 


In this connection there is one suggestion I have to offer to 
which I should like to draw your attention. I wish our students’ 
associations could start co-operative Swadeshi stores within their 
respective jurisidiction for the exclusive benefit of the student popu- 
lation. If these stores are run efficiently by the students themselves, 
they will serve a dual purpose. On the one hand Swadeshi goods 
will be made available to the students at a cheap price and _ thereby 
home industries would be encouraged, On the other hand, students 
could acquire experince in ruuning co-operative stores and could 
utilise the profits for advancing the welfare of the student 
community. 


For advancing the cause of students’ welfare 
other itemin your programme would be—physical 
culture societies, gymnasiums, study circles, debat- 
ing societies, magazines, music clubs, libraries and 
reading rooms, social service leagues, etc. 


The other and probably more important aspect of the students’ 
movement is the training of the future citizen. This training will 
be both intellectual and practical. We shall have to hold out betore 
the students a vision of ideal society which they should try to realise 
in their own life-time and at the same time chalk out for themselves 
a programme of action which they should try to follow to the 
best of their ability—so that while performing their duties as students 
they may at the same be preparing themselves for their post-university 
career. It isin this sphere of activity that there is a likelihood of 
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conflict with the authorities. But whether the coflict will actually 
arise or not, depends largely on the attitude of the education and 
governmental authorities. If the conflict does unfortunately arise 
there is no help for it and students should once for all make up their 
minds to be absolutely fearless and self-reliant in matter of preparing 
themselnes, through thought and action, for their post-university 


Career. 


Before I proceed to give youmy conception of the ideal that 
we should all cherish, I shall, with your permission, indulge in a 
digression which will not be altogether irrelevant. There is hardly 
any Asiatic today to whom the spectacle of Asia lying strangled at 
the feet of Europe does not cause pain and humiliation. But I want 
you to get rid of the idea, once for all, that Asia has always been 
in this state. Europe to-day may be the top-dog—buttime was 
when Asia was the top-dog. History tells us how in days of 
old, Asia conquered and held sway over a_ large portion of 
Europe and those days Europe was mightily afraid of Asia. The 
tables are turned now, but the wheel of fortune is stil] moving and 
there is no cause for despair. Asia is at the present moment busy 
throwing off the yoke of thraldom and the time is not far off when 
rejuvenated Asia will rise resplendent in power and glory out of the 
darkness of the past and takc her legitimate place in the comity of 
free nations. 


THE IMMORTAL EAST 


The immortal Kast is sometimes stigmatised by 
the hustlers from the West as ‘* unchanging’’—just 
as Turkey was once upon atime called the ‘‘ Sickman 
of Europe.’’ But this abuse can no longer apply tc 
Asia in general or to Turkey in particulsr. From 
Japan to Turkey and from Siberia to Ceylon, the 
entire Orientis astir. Everywhere there is change 
there is progress, there is conflict with custom 
authority and traditions. The East is unchangin;: 
as long as she chooses to be so, but once she reso 
Ives to move, she can progress faster than even Wes 
tern nations. The is what is happening in Asia at thi 
present day. 


We are sometimes asked if the activity and the agitation thz 
we witness in Asia and particularly in India—are signs of real li! 
or whether they are simply reactions to cxternal stimuli. Even dea 
organisms can react to stimuli and one has to be sure that the mov 
ments we behold are not like the reflex actions of muscles that ar 
dead. My conviction is that the test of life is creative activity and whe 
we find that present-day movements give evidence of originality ar 
creative genius, we feel sure that we are really alive as a nation an 
the renaissance that we witness in different sphere of our national li 
is a genuine awakening from within. 
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In India to-day we are in the midst of a whirlpool 
of ideas. Numerous currents, cross-currents and 
undercurrents are flowing from all directions. A 
strange intermingling is going on andin the midst 
of confusion of ideas that has arisen; itis not possi- 
ble for ordinary man to distinguish between good 
and bad, and right and wrong. But if we are to 
rejuvenate our country and guido it along the right 
path, we must have a clear vision of the goal and of 
the pein we shall have to travel in order to reach 
that goal. 


Indian civilization has just emerged out of the dark ages 
and is now entering on a new lease of life. At one time there was 
a genuine danger as to whether that civilization would die a normal 
death like the civilizations of Phoenicia and Babylon. But it 
has once again survived the onslaught of time. If we want to con- 
tinue the work of rejuvenation that has begun we must bring about 
a revolution of ideas in the world of thought and intermingling of 
blood in the biological plane. Unless we refuse to accept the verdict 
of history and the considered opinion of thinkers like Sir Finders 
Petric, we have to admit that it is only by this means that old and 
worn-out civilizations can be rejuvenated. If you do not accept this 
view of mine, you will have to discover by your own investigation 
the law underlying the rise and fall of civilizations. Once we 
succeed in discovering this law, we shall be able to advise our country- 
men as to what is necessary for us to do if we are to create a new 
healthy and progressive nation in this ancient land of ours. 


If we are to bring about a revolution of ideas we have first to 
hold up before us an ideal which will galvanise our whole life. That 
ideal is freedom. But freedom is a word which has a varied conno- 
tation and, even in our country, the conception of frecdom has 
undergone a process of evolution. By freedom I mean all-round 
freedom, 7.e., freedom for the individual as well as for society ; free- 
dom for the rich as well as for the poor ; freedom for men as well as 
women ; freedom for all individuals and for all classes. This freedom 
implies not only emancipation from political bondage but also equal 
distribution of wealth, abolition of caste barriers and social inequities 
and destruction of communalism and religious intolerance. This is 
an ideal which may appear Utopian to hard-headed men and wo- 
men, but this ideal alone can appease the hunger of the soul. 


Freedom has many facets as there are aspects in our national life. 
There are individuals who when they talk of freedom think 
only of some particular aspect of freedom. It has taken us several 
decades to outgrow this narrow conception of freedom and to arrive 
at a full-round conception of it. If we really love freedom and love 
it, not for some selflesh end but for its own sake—the time has come 
for us to recognise that true freedom not only for the individual but 
also for the whole of society. This to my mind, is the ideal of the 
age and the vision of completely free and emancipated India. 
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conflict with the authorities. But whether the coflict will actually 
arise or not, depends largely on the attitude of the education and 
governmental authorities. If the conflict does unfortunately arise 
there is no help for 1t and students should once for all make up their 
minds to be absolutely fearless and self-reliant in matter of preparing 
themselnes, through thought and action, for their post-university 
Career. 


Before I proceed to give you my conception of the ideal that 
we should all cherish, I shall, with your permission, indulge in a 
digression which will not be altogether irrelevant. There is hardly 
any Asiatic today to whom the spectacle of Asia lying strangled at 
the feet of Europe does not cause pain and humiliation. But I want 
you to get rid of the idea, once for all, that Asia has always been 
in this state. Europe to-day may be the top-dog—but time was 
when Asia was the top-dog. History tells us how in days of 
old, Asia conquered and held sway over a large portion of 
Europe and those days Europe was mightily afraid of Asia. The 
tables are turned now, but the wheel of fortune is stil] moving and 
there is no cause for despair. Asia is at the present moment busy 
throwing off the yoke of thraldom and the time is not far off when 
rejuvenated Asia will rise resplendent in power and glory out of the 
darkness of the past and takc her legitimate place in the comity of 
free nations. 


THE IMMORTAL EAST 


The immortal East is sometimes stigmatised by 
the hustlers from the West as ‘* unchanging’’—just 
as Turkey was once upon atime called the ** Sickman 
of Europe.’’ But this abuse can no longer apply to 
Asia in general or to Turkey in particulsr. From 
Japan to Turkey and from Siberia to Ceylon, the 
entire Orientis astir. Everywhere there is change; 
there is progress, there is conflict with custom, 
authority and traditions. The East is unchanging 
as long as she chooses to be so, but once she reso- 
lves to move, she can progress faster than even Wes- 
tern nations. The is what is happening in Asia at the 
present day. 


We are sometimes asked if the activity and the agitation that 
we witness in Asia and particularly in India—are signs of real life 
or whether they are simply reactions to external stimuli. Even dead 
organisms can react to stimuli and one has to be sure that the move- 
ments we behold are not like the reflex actions of muscles that are 
dead. My conviction is that the test of life is creative activity and when 
we find that present-day movements give evidence of originality and 
creative genius, we fee] sure that we are really alive as a nation and 
the renaissance that we witness in different sphere of our national life 
is a genuine awakening from within. 
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In India to-day we are in the midst of a whirlpool 
of ideas. Numerous currents, cross-currents and 
under-currents are flowing from all directions. A 
strange intermingling is going on andin the midst 
of confusion of ideas that has arisen; itis not possi- 
ble for ordinary man to distinguish between good 
and bad, and right and wrong. But if we are to 
rejuvenate our country and guido it along the right 
path, we must have a clear vision of the goal and of 
the pete we shall have to travel in order to reach 
that goal. 


Indian civilization has just emerged out of the dark ages 
and is now entering on a new lease of life. At one time there was 
a genuine danger as to whether that civilization would die a normal 
death like the civilizations of Phoenicia and Babylon. But it 
has once again survived the onslaught of time. If we want to con- 
tinue the work of rejuvenation that has begun we must bring about 
a revolution of ideas in the world of thought and intermingling of 
blood in the biological plane. Unless we refuse to accept the verdict 
of history and the considered opinion of thinkers like Sir Finders 
Petrie, we have to admit that it is only by this means that old and 
worn-out civilizations can be rejuvenated. If you do not accept this 
view of mine, you will have to discover by your own investigation 
the law underlying the rise and fall of civilizations. Once we 
succeed in discovering this law, we shall be able to advise our country- 
men as to what is necessary for us to do if we are to create a new 
healthy and progressive nation in this ancient land of ours. 


If we are to bring about a revolution of ideas we have first to 
hold up before us an ideal which will galvanise our whole life. That 
ideal is freedom. But freedom is a word which has a varied conno- 
‘tation and, even in our country, the conception of freedom has 
undergone a process of evolution. By freedom I mean all-round 
freedom, 7.e., freedom for the individual as well as for society ; free- 
dom for the rich as well as for the poor ; freedom for men as well as 
women ; freedom for all individuals and for all classes. This freedom 
implies not only emancipation from political bondage but also equal 
distribution of wealth, abolition of caste barriers and social inequities 
and destruction of communalism and religious intolerance. This is 
an ideal which may appear Utopian to hard-headed men and wo- 
men, but this ideal alone can appease the hunger of the soul. 


Freedom has many facets as there are aspects in our national life. 
There are individuals who when they talk of freedom think 
only of some particular aspect of freedom. It has taken us several 
decades to outgrow this narrow conception of freedom and to arrive 
at a full-round conception of it. If we really love freedom and love 
it, not for some selflesh end but for its own sake—the time has come 
for us to recognise that true freedom not only for the individual but 
also for the whole of society. This to my mind, is the ideal of the 
age and the vision of completely free and emancipated India. 
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The only method of achieving freedom is for us to think and 
feel as free men. Let there be a complete revolution within and 
let us be thoroughly intoxicated with the wine of freedom. It is 
only freedom-intoxicated men and women who will be able to free 
humanity. When the “‘will to be free”’ is roused within us, we shall 
then proceed to plunge headlong into an ocean of activity. The 
voice of caution will no longer deter us and lure of truth and glory 
will lead us on to our cherished goal. 


Friends !_ I have tried to tell you something about what I feel, 
think and dream about my life’s goal and what is at present the 
motive-power behind all my activities. Whether this will attract 
you or not, Ido not know. But one thing to me is perfectly clear 
—life has but one meaning and one purpose, viz., freedom from 
bondage of every kind. This hunger after freedom is the song of 
the soul—and the very first cry of the new-born babe is a cry of 
revolt against the bondage in which it finds itself. Rouse this 
intense desire for freedom within yourselves and in your countrymen 
—and I am sure India will be free in no time. 


India is bound to be free, of that there is not the 
slightest doubt. Itistomeas sure as day follows 
night. Thereis no power on earth which can keep 
India in bondage any longer. But let us dream of an 
India, for which it would be worth while to give all 
that we have--even life itselfand for which we could 
sacrifice our dearest and nearest. I have given 
you my own conception of freedom and I have tried 
to portray before you India asI want her to be. 
Let a completely emancipated India preach to the 
world her new gospel of freedom. 


Even at the risk of being called a chauvinist, I would say to 
my countrymen that India has a mission to fulfil and it is beeause 
of this that India still lives. There is nothing mystic in this word 
“mission’’. India has something original to contribute to the culture 
and civilization of the world in almost every department of human 
life. Inthe midst of her present degradation and slavery, the 
contribution she has been making is by no means a small one. Just 
imagine for a moment how great her contribution will be, once she 
is free to develop along her own lines and in accordance with her 
own requirements. 


Therefore people in this country—and some of them eminent 
and respectable personages—who will not agree to an all-round 
ae of the principle of freedom. We are sorry if we cannot 
please them but in no circumstances can we give up an ideal which 
is based on truth, justice and equality. We shall go our own way, 
whether others join us, or not—but you can rest assured that even 
if a few desert us, thousands and even millions will ultimately join 
our army of freedom. Let us have no compromise with bondage, 
injustice and inequality. 
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ARMY OF FREEDOM 


Friends! Itis time for all lovers of freedom o 
find themselves into one happy fraternity and form 
the army of freedom. Let this army send out not 
only soldiers to fight the battle of freedom but also 
missionaries to propagate the new cult of freedom. 
It is from amongst you that these missionaries and 
these soldiers will have to be created. In our pro- 
gramme of action we must have intensive and exten- 
sive propaganda onthe one hand and a coutry-wide 
volunteer organisation onthe other. Our missiona- 
ries will have to go amongst the peasants and factory 
workers and preach the new message. They will 
have toinspire the youth and organise youth lea- 
gues all over the country. And last, but not least, 
they will have to rouse the entire women-folk ofthe 
country—for women must now come forward to 
take their place in society and in the body politic 
as equal partners of men. 


Friends ! Many of you must be now training yourselves for 
joining the session ofthe Indian National Congress. The Indian 
National Congress is undoubtedly the supreme national organisation 
in this country. Init all our hopes are centred. But the Indian 
National Congress itself depends, and should depend for its strength, 
influence and power on such movenients as labour movement, ycuth 
movement, peasant movement, women’s movement, — students’ 
movement, etc. If we succecd in organising our labour, peasantry, 
depressed classes, youths, students and women-folk we shall be 
able to rouse such a force in the country as will make Indian 
National Congress a potent movement for achieving our political 
liberation. If therefore you want to have the Indian National Con- 
gress work effectively you will at the same time have to promote 
the allied movements to which I have referred above. 


Next door to us is China—let us therefore take a leaf out of 
recent Chinese history. See what the students in China have done 
for their mother country. Can we not do the same for India ? The 
renaissance in modern China is due almost wholly to the activities 
of Chinese students both men and women. They have on the one 
hand gone out into the village and into the towns and factories to 
preach the message of freedom and on the other hand they have 
organised the whole country from one endtothe other. We shall 
have to do the same thing in India. There is no royal road to 
freedom. ‘The path to freedom is no doubt thorny one but it is 
a path which also leadsto glory and immortality. Let us break 
with the past, destroy all the shackless which have bound us for 
ages and like true pilgrims Jet us march shoulder to shoulder to- 
wards our destined goal of freedom. Freedom means life and death 
in the pursuit of freedom means glory imperishable. Let us, there- 
fore, resolve to be free or at least die in the pursuit of freedom and 
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let us show by our conduct and character that we are worthy of 
being the countrymen of the great martyr Jatindranath Das. 


SECTION VII 


An Emblem of Dissatisfaction 
(November 29, 1929) 


(‘The Youth Movement’’, says Subhas 
Bose, ‘‘is an emblem of dissatisfaction,’’ In 
this Presidential Address, Bose sums up the 
purpose and idealsof the Youth Movement. 
This message was delivered from the chair at 
the First C.P. Youth Conference held at Nag- 
pur on the 29th November 1929. He lays im- 
portance on the independent character of the 
Youth Movement and warns the people who 
would like to convert our Youth Movement 
into ‘‘the back-benches of Indian National 
Congress.’ Theideal of youth is to create a 
new world and better world for humanity. 
Therefore, they must be allowed full freedom 
of action. ] 


Friends, there are people in this country, and some of them 
eminent in public life who look upon the Youth Movement of to- 
day with some dezree of disfavour or confess that they do not 
appreciate the purpose and significance of this movement. There 
are other people, who do not realise the inner meanings of the 
Youth Movement, but who nevertheless have joined this move- 
ment probably out ofa fechnz that a movement should not be 
allowed to grow in which they do not play some part. 


From the dawn of the present renaissance in India up till 
to-day, several movements and thought-currents, have appeared 
one after another. That in addition to these movements another 
movement should come into existence in the shape of the Youth 
Movement, 1s 1n itselfa sufficient proof that such phenomenon was 
called for. There is certainly some fundamental craving in the 
soul of the individual and of the nation to satisfy which the Youth 
Movement had to be carried. What is that fundamental craving ? 
It is the desire for freedom and self-fulfilment. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


The country needs to-day a movement which will vouchsafe 
to the individual and to the nation complete emancipation from bon- 
dage of every kind as well as the fullest power of self-fulfilment and 
self-expression. There are people who should like to 
convert our Youth Conferences into the back ben- 
ches of the Indian National Congress, but little do 
they understand the purpose and significance of 
the Youth Movement. 
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Indian National Congress, being primarily a political body is 
naturally restricted in the scope. Even with regard to the political 
problem its objective has not yet been declared to be full indepen- 
dence. It is not, therefore, a matter for surprise that youngmen, 
who see life as one whole and who desire freedom in every shape of 
life, should feel dissatisfied with a purely political body like the Indian 
National Congress and would hanker after a movement which endea- 
vours to satisfy all the cravings of the human soul and the needs of 
our life. It therefore follows that while the Youth Movement is not 
merely political, it is not non-political. In its scope it is as large as 
lif. And since the whole inculdes all its parts, it is certain that the 
erowth of the Youth Movement will stimulate our political develop- 
ment as well. 


The Youth Movement is an emblem of our dissa- 
tisfaction with the present order of things. It stands 
forthe revolt of Youth against age-long bondage, 
tyranny and oppression. It seeks to create a new 
and better world for ourselves and for humanity by 
removing all shackles and giving the fullest scope to 
the creative activity of mankind. The Youth Move- 
ment is not, therefore, an additional or an exotic 
growth superimposed on the movements of to-day. 
Tt is a genuine independent movement, the main 
springs of which lie deeply embedded in human 


nature. 
FEELING OF RESTLESSNESS 


This movement has come into existence because it fulfils, or stri- 
ves to fulfil, a crying need of the time and the cravings of the human 
soul. If one docs not realise the inner meanings and purpose of the 
movemcnt, he can do nothing by merely joining the movement or by 
‘capturing’ Youth associations. To my mind any association of 
youngmen and young women cannot deserve the name of youth asso- 
ciation unless it has all the characteristics of the latter. As I have 
already hinted, all Youth Movements are characterised by a_ feeling 
of restlessness and of dissatisfaction with the existing state of things 
and they seck to usher in a better order. They stand for freedom 
from bondage and for revolt against custom and authority where 
custom and authority militate against the promptings of the human 
conscience. Their motto is, self-confidence and _ self-realiance—as 
againt blind homage and unquestioning obedience to our elders. In 
these circumstances one cannot be surprised if some of our elders view 
these movements with dislike or disfavour. 


The purpose of the Youth Movement is to recreate our whole 
life and to breathe into it the inspiration of a new ideal. It is this 
ideal which will give a new meaning and significance to the life that we 
create. That ideal is full all-round freedom and complete self-fulfil- 
ment. Freedom and self-fulfilment are intimatel 
and inseparably connected. Without freedom, self- 
fulfilment is not possible and freedom has value 
because it leads to self-fulfilment. 
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The Youth Movement is in its scope co-extensive with life itself. 
It therefore follows that the Youth Movement will have as many 
departments as there are aspects in our life. If we are to reju- 
venate the body, we shall need sports, athletics and 
gymnastics. If we are to emancipate and re-educate 
the mind we shall need a new literature, a higher 
and better type of education and a healthy con- 
ception of morality. If we are to rejuvenate 
society, we shall have to do away ruthlessly with 
hide-bound ideas and customs and substitute new 
and healthy ones instead. Further, we shall have to. 
revalue the existing social and moral values in the light of the 
ideal of the age and in all probability we shall have to introduce 
a new scale of values which will govern the society of the future. 


ONE MAN CAN SAVE INDIA 


In striking out a new line of thought and action it is but 
natural that we should run up against existing ideas and vested 
interests and against the powers that be. But we should not be afraid 
of that. The progress of the Youth Movement will have to be affected 
in the teeth of opposition and in the face of numerous obstacles. 
Occasions will arise when we shall be hemmed in 
from all sides and it will appear as if we stand by 
ourselves cut off from the rest of the world. In such 
crisis we should remember the pregnant words of 
that great Irish patriot who in the face of imminent 
danger cried out triumphantly—‘‘ One man can save 
Ireland, just as one man redeemed the world.” As 
an exponent of the Youth Movement, the moment you apply the 
principle of freedom to cvery walk of life, you atonce create enemies 
on all sides and all the vested interests affected by your propaganda 
may combine for the purpose of crushing you. It is easy to fight 
even a formidable enemy on one front, but it is difficult to fight your 
enemies on every front simultancously. The rank and file of the 
Youth Movement should, therefore, be prepared to face enemies 
more formidable than those whom the political workers may have tu 
encounter. 

There is another difficulty which we in the Youth Movement 
should anticipate, and against which we should be forewarned. In 
a political movement or in a labour movement you will have to han- 
dle large crowds in order to preserve your control over them. You 
may have to play to the gallery on certain occasions. You may also 
have to bring yourselves down to the level of the masses on certain 
occasious in order to keep up your communion with them. In the 
Youth Movement, on the other hand, you will have to say 
good-bye to love of popularity—if you happen to possess that 
feeling. On occasions you will have to take the responsibility 
of creating public opinion or of stemming the tide of popular 
feeling. If you wish to solve the fundamental 

roblems of your national life, you will have _ to 
ook miles ahead of your contemporaries. The 
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mass mind is often unable to cut itself off from pre- 
sent day moorings and visualize the future. If you 
propose remedies to anticipate and counteract favour evils. It Is not 
improbable that the mass mind will refuse to accept your prescription. 
On such an occasion you must summon courage to stand out alone 
and uafriended, in the presence of the cross as it were, and fight the 
presence of the cross as it were, and fight the rest of the world. One 
who desires to swim with the tide of the popular approbation on alt 
occasions may become the hero of the hour—but he cannot I!ve in 
history, neither be prepared for any amount of misunderstanding and 
for any degree of persecution. For the most unselfish actions we 
should be prepared to get abuse and vilification ; from our closest 
friends we should be paepared for unwarranted hostility. 


DIVINITY OF HUMANITY 


But human nature is at bottom divine. The day 
of misunderstanding, abuse and persecution, how- 
ever long it may be, will therefore have its end. Even 
if we have to meet death for the sake of our sincerest 
convictions, we shallthrough death attain immorta- 
lity. Let us therefore be ready for any emergency. 
The rose isthrice beautiful because of its thorns and 
so is human life. Would not life be stale and insipid 
without sacrifice, suffering and persecution ?P 


Broadly speaking the Youth Movement has five aspects—vic. ‘ 
political, social, economic, physical and cultural. The aim of the 
movement is a two-fold one—to break this fivefold bondage and as 
result of this emancipation to give an impetus to sclf-fulfilnents and 
self-expressions. The movement is therefore both destructive and 
creative in character. Without destruction you cannot have 
a creation. That is why everywhere in nature we find 
destruction and creation going on side by side. If 
you think that destruction is bad and construction 
is possible without destruction. we shall be sadly 
mistaken. So also shall we if we regard dest- 
ruction to be an end in itself. The growth and expansion of 
the freedom movement in any sphere of life means destruction 
and sometimes ruthless destruction. There can be no compromise 
with untruth, hypocrisy, bondage and inequality. We shall have to 
strike and strike hard if we have to break these shackles and we should 
not falter or look back when our only duty is to march ahead. 


If there is life within us—if we are not mere clods of clay un- 
troubled by a spark, destruction will unfailingly be accompanied by 
creative activity. Many of the the Movements that we witness to- 
day in India and abroad are reformist in character. The movements 
touch the fringe of our life without radically transforming it. But 
we want no reform—but radical transformation. The whole of our 
life—both individual and collective—has to be recreated. In order 
to fulfil this rejuvenation, we want a new conception of freedom to 
_ inspire us. Freedom has had a varying connotation in different ages 
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and in different climes. In fact in our own country, as elsewhere, there 
has been an evolution of the conception of freedonr. Today freedom has 
at least come to mean complete all-round emancipation. At least that 
is the interpretation which appeals to the youths. We can no longer 
be content with a half-way house. We want the fullest dose of free- 
dom and we want it in every sphere of life.{ If we love freedom and love 
it for its own sake, we cannot possibly tolerate bondage or inequality 
of any sort. Whether in the political, or in the economic, or in the 
social sphere—we must be prepared for a full application of the prin- 
ciple of freedom. Every human being—man or woman—is born 
equal and he or she shall have equal opportunities of development 
——that should be our dictum. This is a principle which is easy to 
utter but difficult to act upon—in view of the enormous difficulties 
we shall have to encounter in giving effect to it. 


Friends, I shall not take up your time unnecessarily by referr- 
ing to the detailed programme of work which should be adopted by 
those who desire to help the growth and expansion of the Youth 
Movement. My task is over when I have dealt with the principles, 
aims and objects of this movement. Our ideal is an exceeding: 
ly ambitious one—probably the most ambitious one 
that one can concede to. We want to transform 
our whole life and to create a new world and better 
world for ourselves and for humanity. In order to 
achieve this, we must rouse all the best that is in us. 
It is the magic touch of freedom which alone can 
awaken our dormant faculties and galvanise us into 
ceasiess activity. How can we rouse this desire for 
freedom in our selves firstly and then in our country- 
men, is our first and foremost problem. We must feel 
the stings of slavery, the pangs of bondage-—if we 
are to cry out for {freedom fromthe bottom of our 
heart. Whenthis.feeling becomes acute, we shall re- 
alise that life with out freedomis not worth living and 
as this experience grows, a time will come when our 
oe soul will be consumed with the longing for 
iberty. 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM 


lt is at this stage that we can become missionaries for preaching 
the gospel of freedom. As freedom intoxicated men and women, we 
should then go from door to door, from village to village, and from 
city to city to preach the cult of freedom. Every walk of life will feel 
the breath of life asa result of this propaganda. Destruction and crea- 
tion will begin. The body politics,the economic order and the social 
order will be stirred by a new impulse and a new ideal—namely the 
ideal of freedom and equality. False standards, hide-bound customs 
and age-long restrictions will be pulled down and anew order will 
gradually come into existence. If we succeed in bringing into exist- 
ence this new order—based on liberty, equality and fraternity—we 
shall solve not merely a national problem—but also a world problem. 
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India is an epitome of the world. India’s problems are world- 
problems in miniature. The solution of India’s problems is, therefore 
a solution of world problems. India lives to-day inspite of untold 
suffering and misery and in spite of numerous invasions—because she 
has a mission to fulfil. India has to save herself because by saving 
herself she will save the world. India has to attain freedom because a 
free India will be able to make a suitable contribution to the 
culture and civilization of the world. The world is anxiously await- 
ing India’s gift. Without that, the world will be all the poorer. 


Friends, our responsibility is great, in every age, in every clime. 
Youths have been the torch-bearers of liberty. We have to live up 
to the example of Youths abroad. What they have achieved else- 
where, certainly the Youths of India can achieve here, if only we 
rise to the occasion. We are living in momentous times and the fate 
of India is in the hands of the youths. I have no doubt that the 
youths of this country realise the great responsibility that rests on 
them. I have no doubt that through their sacrifice, suffering and 
labour, India will before long be a free country where men and 
women will be free and have equal opportunities for education and 
development. India shall be free—of that there is not the slightest 
doubt. The only question is, when she will be free. We have all. 
been born slaves but let as all resolve to die as free men. And if we 
are not to see India free in our own life-time, Ict us at least dic in the 
attempts to free India. The path to freedom is a thorny path—but 
is also the path toimmortality. To this noble path I invite you— 
my sisters and brothers of the Central Provinces. 


SECTION VIII 


Social Reconstruction 
(December 18, 1929) 


[Young men and young women are pioneers in 
path of social reconstruction and they hold the 
torch of freedom and prosperity. That is the 
quintessence of the magnificent message delivered 
by Subhas Bose from the chair at Amroati Students’ 
Conference held on lst December 1929. Bose sets 
forth the difference between evolution and revolution 
as two sides of the same political picture. India 
has a mission to perform and itis towards that end 
that the youth of India must devote their ener- 
gies]. 

What we want is an awakening from within, which wil bring 
about a radical transformation of our life. Tinkering reform will 
not do; _ superficial remedies will be of no avail. What 
is wanted is a transfiguration of our whole life—a complete 
revolution, if you will. Do not fight shy of the word ‘ revolution.’ 
We may differ in our conception of ‘ revolution’ but I have 
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yet to see a living human being who does not believe in re- 
volution. There is no inherent difference between 
‘‘evolution’’ and ‘‘revolution.’’ Revolution is evolu- 
tion compressed into a shorter period ; evolution is 
revolution spread out over a longer period. Both 
evolution and revolution imply change and progress 
and in nature there is room for both. In fact, nature 
cannot do without either. 


I have said that we shall have to alter many of our notions of 
good and bad. I have also said that we want a radical transformation 
of our whole life. This is necessary if we are to become great as a 
nation and occupy a seat of honour among the foremost nations of 
the world. Life has meaning, worth and significance only if it 1s 
lived for the sake of an ideal. A nation need not live, in fact it 
has no right to live, if it does not want to progress and achieves 
greatness merely to fulfil a selfish national purpose; it should 
aspire to become great in order to make humanity great, so that 
the world may bccome ultimately a better and happier place to 
dwell in. 


India possesses all the resources, intellectual, 
moral and material, which go to make a people 
great. And India is still living, in spite of her hoary 
antiquity, because she has to become great once 
again, because she has a mission to perform. 
India’s mission is firstly to save herself and there- 
after to make her contribution to the sum-total of 
culture and civilization of the world. In spite of 
half-a-hundred handicaps, India’s contribution to- 
day is by no means a small one. Just imagine for 
a moment what her contribution would be, if she 
were free to develop her life according to her own 
renius. 


THE ELAN VITAL 


I am sure that our people can achieve wonders, if only we 
could be roused to ceaseless activity. I am also sure that once we 
are thoroughly roused, we shall be able to outruncven the pro- 
gressive nations to-day, “the hustlers from the West’. All that we 
want is a magic wand by waving which our whole life could be 
galvanised. The French Philosopher, Bergson, has talked of the 
“elan vital’ the vital impetus which moves the whole world to 
acuivily and progress. What is the ‘‘elan vital’? of our 
national life P It is the desire for freedom, for expan- 
sion, for self-expression. The counterpart of this desire is 
revoli against bondage. Ifyou want ta be free, you must revolt 
against the bondage that surrounds you—and if you revolt against 
bondage and revolt successfully, you are bound to win your freedom. 


Except those whose moral sense is altogether dead, every 
human being is bound to feel, more or less, the pangs of slavery 
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and the humiliation of servitude. When this feeling becomes 
acute, slavery and bondage become intolerable and one develops 
a strong desire to throw off the yoke of servitude. This desire is 
further heightened by a taste of the joy of freedom, either through 
personal experience of free countries or through study and imagina- 
tion of the happy conditions that result from freedom. The 
psychological aspect of ‘“‘tapasya’’ in the cause of 
our country’s salvation consists in making our mind 
more and more sensitive to national humiliation 
and racial discrimination and in intensifying our 
desire for freedom. This can be effected by the study of 
history, observation of our present-day degradation, contemplation 
of the ideal of life and above all by comparing conditions pre- 
vailing under the regime of servitude with those prevailing under 
the reign of freedom. 


THE ALTAR OF FREEDOM 


Baptism, initiation, “‘deeksha”’ etc., have to me _ but one 
meaning, viz., consecration of our life at the altar of freedom. 
Complete self-consecration will not be possible in a day. But as 
we come more imbued with the desire for freedom we shall get a 
taste of joy unspeakable and we shall realise more and more that 
lite has a meaning and a purpose. A _ revolution will set in—our 
thoughts, feelings and aspirations will undergo a transformation. 
Onlv one thing in life will have value for us, viz., Freedom; and 
our inner life will be so metamorphosed or recreated as to conform 
to that ideal. The experience of this gradual transformation is 
almost indescribable. When this transformation is complete, we 
shall be reborn ;_ we shall be ‘‘dwiyas”’ in the real sense of the term. 
Thereafter we shall think, feel and even drcam only of freedom 
and all our activity will be permeated with but one dcsire—the 
desire to attain freedom. In a word we shall become freedom- 
intoxicated human beings who live, move and have their being 
only in freedom. 


Once the desire for freedom is enkinded in our 
hearts, it will need an adequate instrument in order 
to fulfil itself. For this purpose all our faculties— 
physical intellectual and moral—will have to be re- 
quisitioned. We shall have to unlearn much of what 
we have learnt and learn forthe first time what we 
never were taught. The body and the mind will 
have to undergo a new course of training and dis- 
cipline in order to be fit for thetask of achieving 
freedom. The external aspect of our life will also 
change. Luxury, case and comfort will have to be 
abandoned, new modes of life will haveto be ad- 
opted and old habits shunned. Thus will our whole 
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life become a purified instrument for the purpose 
of attaining freedom. 


Man is after all a social being. His self-fulfilment is not 
possible if he is cut off from the rest of society. The individual 
depends much for his growth and development on society, as society 
does on the individual. Further, the progress of the individual 
does not possess much value if it docs not carrv with it the progress 
of society as a whole. An ideal, which is accepted by an individual 
recluse, but is rejected by society and is not therefore embodied in 
our corporate life, has not much worth. If freedom is to be 
the cardinal principle of our life, the ‘‘elan vital’ 
of all our activity, it should also be made the basis 
of social reconstruction. It will be seen at once that 
if the principle of freedom is to be applied to society 
and made the fundamental basis of the future, it 
will mean nothing short of social revolution. Freedom 
for the whole of society will mean freedom for women as well as 
for men ; freedom for the depressed classes and not merely for the 
higher castes ; freedom for the poor and not merely for the rich ; 
freedom for the old and not merely for the young; in other words 
freedom for all sections, for all minorities and for all individuals. Thus 
freedom implies equality and equality connotes fraternity. In free 
society, therefere, women will have to be given an equal status with 
the men, in law as well as in social matters ; the social barriers which 
put brand of inferiority on certain sections of castes owing to their 
birth, will have to be ruthlessly demolished ; the inequalities of 
wealth which stand in the way of the social advancement will have 
to be removed and equal opportunities for cducation and develop- 
ment will have to be given to all for shouldering the responsibility 
of reconstructing society and of carrying on the administration. 
In society, in the body politic and in the economic world, each in- 
dividual should be as {ree as any other and should enjoy the same 
status. Equal opportunities for all, equitable distribution of wealth, 
abolition of all social barriers, including caste and emancipation 
from foreign rule—these should be some of the basic principles of 
the new society we want to build. 


PERFECT SYNTHESIS 


The vision of a free India is ‘‘a perfect synthesis 
of all that is good in the Bast and inthe West.”’ 
As the heirs of a free India, the students haveto 
train themselves in such a manner as to be the 
poeta in the social reconstruction and torch- 

earers in the path to freedom. The pete to freedom 
is no doubt athorny path, butitisthe path to Im- 
mortality, ‘leading to glory imperishable.’’ Students 
of India should unite, ‘‘form a happy band and 
march shoulder to shoulder along its noble path.’’ 
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Bose Demands Complete Independence 


(1929) 


Motilal served an ultimatum to the British 
Government which his son, Jawaharlal, was 
called upon to materialize. The former pre- 
sided over the Calcutta Session of the Con- 
gress in 1928 where an ultimatum was served 
to the British that Dominion Status should 
be granted to India within one year, other- 
wise India will launch campaign for Complete 
Independence. The British regarded it all a 
joke, so the resolution for Complete Indepen- 
dence was passed atthe Lahore Session of 
os iia a where Jawaharlal presided it~ 


On October 31st, 1929, Lord Irwin who had recently been 
back from England after having consultations with the British 
Cabinet issued a vague statement saying that ‘the had been autho- 
rised by His Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their 
judgment, it is implicit in their declaration cf 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress as there contemplated, is 
the attainment of Dominion Status.” 


Immediately after the appearance of this announcement the 
All Parties Committee met at Delhi and decided by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to issue a manifesto appreciating the sincerity under- 
lying the Viceroy’s pronouncement and making an offer of ‘co- 
operation to His Majesty’s Government to evolve a Dominion Con- 
stitution for India. 


Subhas Chandra Bose who has always been opposed to the 
idea of the Dominion Status or any other compromise with British 
Government revolted against the decision. He refused to sign the 
leaders’ manifesto and issued a separate one in collaboration with 
certain other left-wing leaders. 


J 


THE COUNTER MANIFESTO 
(18th November 1929) 


‘We attended the conference convened by Pt. Motilal Nehru 
at Delhi for the purpose of considering the pronouncement of H.E. 
the Viceroy, but for reasons which we shall presently explain we 
were unable to subscribe to the statement issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pt. Moti Lal Nehru and other leaders. We regret that 
‘owing tothe short time at our disposal we have not been able to 
consult friends in different parts of the country who would agree 
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with us over this question. But we have no doubt that in this 
statement we are giving expression to the views held by a very large 


section of our countrymen. 


“After giving the closest consideration to the Viceregal pro- 
nouncement, we are constrained to say that the statement, as it 
stands, contains nothing over which we could enthuse. This will 
be borne out if we examine the two important commitments made 
by H.E. the Viceroy on his pronouncement, wz. (1) definition of 
Responsible Government as Dominion Status and (2) provision of 
a Conference between representatives of the British Government on 
the one side and the representatives of British India and Indian States 


on the other. 

“With regard to the first we would like to point out to those 
who may feel enthusiastic over the Viceregal announcement that there 
is no mention in that statement as to when Dominion Status will be 
granted. We, however, stand unequivocally for Complete Indepen- 
denée not as a distant goal but as the immediate objective and if 
Dominion Status were granted by 3lst December 1929, we would 
still stand out boldly for Complete Independenee. We gave expres- 
sion to this view at the session of the Indian Natiofial Congress at 
Calcutta and it will be our duty to reiterate it whet} the Congress 
assembles at Lahore in December next. 

‘With regard to the second commitment, we feel that the 
conference proposed is not really a Round Table Conference and 
we would request our countrymen not to give it that dignified 
appellation. The machinery and procedure laid down in connec- 
tion with the Simon Commission for determining how the Indian 
constitution should be amended are to remain intact. It is not 
clear whether the conference will be confined to representatives of 
the British Government on the one side and the representatives of | 
the Indian nationalists on the other. Nor is it known that the con- 
clusions to be arrived at by the conference will be final and bind- 
ing on both the parties. In the circumstances, the proposed con- 

sference cannot by any stretch of imagination be called a Round 


Table Conference. 

“Tt may be turned down by the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
we should strengthen their hands by offering our co-operation in res- 
ponse to the Viceregal announcement. This only betrays the existence 

-of inferiority complex in themselves. There is no reason why we 
‘should have this undue solicitude for any political party in England, 
for freedom will come not as a git from great Britain: but through 
-our own sacrifices, suffering and struggle. If any political party 
‘in England is opposed to India’s freedom, a time will soon come 
when they will realise that it isin England’s interests to recognise 


India’s right to be free. 
‘‘Tn conclusion, we would ask our countrymen 


not to be misled by pious statements of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State but to increase their 
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efforts in the task of preparing the country for the 
situation they will have to face at the time of 
Lahore Congress. The ultimatum delivered at 
the Calcutta Congress expires on Slst December 
1929. If Dominion Status isnot granted by then, 
the Congress as a body will have to follow up the 
ultimatum to its logical conclusion. It is therefore, 
imperative that our attention should not be distract- 
edin the slightest degree from the task we now have 
in aon: viz. preparing the country for coming 
crisis. 


2. 


The Counter-Reso!ution 
1929. 


‘‘ In pursuance of the resolution passed at the last session of the 
Congress held in Calcutta, this Congress now declares that ‘Swaraj’ 
in Congress creed means full independence implying thereby complete 
severance of British connection. 


“In order to bring about the overthrow of British Imperialism 
and its Indian Allies and achieve complete independence, this Con- 
gress resolves on the one hand to carry on ceaseless campaign in favour 
of independence with a view to establishing parrallel Government 
in India and on the other hand launch the campaign of civil dis- 
obedience including non-payment of taxes and general strikes 
wherever and whenever possible. 


‘“‘With a view to give effect to the above two-fold programme, this 
Congress calls upon the people of the country to undertake at once 
the task of organising the youths, workers and peasants and other 
oppressed sections of the Indian people. 


‘“‘In order to ensure concentration on the above programme and 
in conformity with the new Congress creed, this Congress declares 
complete boycott of the central and provincial Icgislaturcs commit- 
tees appointed by the Government, local bodies including the institu- 
tion like Port Trusts and Law courts and calls upon the Congress- 
men’ to abstain from participation in future elections upon the 
present members of the legislatures, committees and local bodies to 
resign their seats and upon the lawyers to suspend their practices 
forthwith. 


‘“‘ This Congress further authorises the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to give effect to the above programme according to the 
circumstances prevailing in the country and to” meet any situation 
that may arise while executing the above programme.” 
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3 


Bose Addresses the Nation 
Lahore Congress 1929. 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in moving his resolution said : 
“Before I proceed to lay my case I take this opportunity of convey- 
ing my cordial and hearty thanks to Mahatma Gandhi for coming 
forward to move a resolution which declares Swaraj to mean com- 
plete independence. But I move this amendment because I believe 
that the programme laid down by his resolution is not such as to carry 
us towards the goal of Complete Independence. My amendment 
is consistent with the goal and in keeping with the spirit of the times. 
I have no doubt it will find favour with the younger generation 
in this country, if not now, at least in the next Congrcss. 


‘Mine is a programme of all-round boycott and I do not think 
it will be of any use to take up one item in the programme of boycott 
and leave out others. It will not be consistent with our creed of 
independence to go and practise in the law courts. It will not be 
consistent cither to enter local bodies, some of which, lke the 
Calcutta Corporation, require the oath of allegiance to be taken. 
There is another reason why you should give them all up. The task 
before us is so arduous and the responsibility on our shouldersis so 
great that we shall have to concentrate our whole time and energy 
on the programme of work. I should like to submit, at this stage, 
that if you arc not prepared to go in for complete boycott,it will be no 
use for you to boycott the Councils only. 


IAM AN EXTREMIST 


‘*‘ After all, let us be consistent. Let us be for 
complete boycott or none atall. Iam an extremist 
and my principle is—all or none. Iflamto advo- 
cate a policy of the capture of public bodies I would 
like to capture every public body. If we are to boy- 
cott at all, why not boycott completely and concen- 
trate our attention and energy on some other pro- 
gramme? Therefore, I would earnestly plead for 
the acceptance of my amendment because I know 
public opinion in India to-day requires it. 


‘* Now a word or two on Mahatmaji’s resolution. In the pre- 
amble, you are asked to endorse the action of the Working Com- 
mittce in subscribing to the Delhi manifesto. It is for you to 
consider whether on the 31st December 1929 you are prepared to 
endorse it, J am not prepared to advise any one todoit. Again, 
are you prepared to accept the reference to the 
Round Table Conference? I would not call it a 
round table. It is certainly not round. I would call 
it square, Round Table Conference is a conference 
between two belligerent parties, between plenipot- 
entiaries representing opposite sides. I ask you 
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whether the people of India are invited to send any 
of their representatives with full powers to negoti- 
ate with the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment or, are we assured thatthe conclusions arriv- 
ed at this conference are to be ratified by both 
parties P Are we sure that the conclusions of the conference are 
not to go up for the reconsideration before the British Parliament ? 
You know when the treaty was drawn between Britain and South 
Africa, the conclusions arrived at the conference of both parties were 
regarded as sacred by both the parties. I know for a fact that in 
the case of the South African constitution drawn up at the conference, 
in spite of its grammatical errors, it had to be ratified by the British 
Government, and the British Parliament could not even correct those 
grammatical errors. That 1s what a round table conference means. 
What is the character of the conference that has been offered to 
India? The Simon Commission and its paraphernalia are to be 
there and the conclusions of the conference are to go before the 
Parliament. It is not merely the people of India that should send 
representatives to the conference but the European Chambers of 
Commerce and the Ruling Chiefs. Is there a fight between the 
British Government onthe one hand and the European Chambers 
and Ruling Chiefs on the other? Is there any ght proceeding 
between Government and loyalists? I know of no such fight. When 
there are these bodies to send in their representatives to this confer- 
ence, I say itis not around table conference. But, unfortunately, 
people in this country insist on calling it so and Britishers are equally 
insistent in not calling it a round table conference. One argument 
more and I have done. The resolution refers to the constructive 
programme as the method whereby we have to achieve the political 
emancipation of India. I would like the House to consider whether 
the constructive programme, which the Congress has been pursuing 
for the last few years, is something which is sufficient to enable us 
to reach the goal of complete independence. No doubt there is a 
reference to civil disobedience in the resolution. But I submit 
that the civil disobedience will never come until we 
can organise the workers and peasants and 
depressed classes on their specific grievance. If my 
programme is adopted, it shall be sufficiently effective 
to march on the road to Independence. I appeal to 
the supporters of the resolution to note the altered 
circumstances and feeling of the people, particularly 
the younger generation, and accept my motion.”’ 


Applause. 
(App SECTION X 


Britain On the Anvil 
(1875—1925) 


(Subhas Bose has turned the Indo-British 
relations inside out. He has exposed the 
hollowness of Industrial Imperialism. The fol- 
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ing essay isa remarkable study of fifty years of 
Indo-British trade relations (1875-1925). Inthe 
long run, says Bose, Britain and India are natur- 

drifting away from each other, and if Free 
Trade continues, Britain will have little interest 
left in India, because Britain buys most of her 
raw materials from Canada and Australia, and 
other foreign countries are sending their manu- 
factures to India even though under great 
handicaps. Consequently, if Britain quits India, 
there is every chance of its readjusting itself to 
the changed conditions.) 


OUR FIRST CUSTOMERS 


One of the most remarkable facts in connection with the 
growth of the foreign trade of India is that the percentage share of 
the United Kingdom has almost continuously been on the decline for 
the last fifty years or more, though the actual amount of Indo-British 
trade has shown very great development. This means that the pro- 
gress of Indo-British trade has not kept pace with that of our total 
trade ; in other words, trade with non-British countries has grown at 
a faster rate than that with Great Britain. Till the middle of the 
19th century, the growth of our foreign commerce was practically 

onymous with the development of our trade with the United 
ingdom. 


It lies beyond the scope of the present article to trace the 
beginnings of our commerce with Great Britain which led to her 
occupying the almost monopolistic position in India’s foreign trade.* 
The subsequent developments have been in the direction of a gradual 
divergence of both our imports and exports from the United Kingdom 
to other countries, especially the Continental countries of Europe, 
and to U. S. A. and Japan with the result as noted above. The 
following figures are illustrative of the fact:— 


Percentage Share of U.K. in the 
Total Trade of India. 


1875-76 on - 62.2 
1880-81 ish mr 58.7 
1890-91 or sas 50.9 
1900-01 e _ 45.1 
1905-06 me bbs 42.9 
1910-12 — ed 39.1 
1915-16 ois sis 47.4 
1920-21 ie bas 41.8 
1925-26 ss — 32.1 


® For this earlier history of Indo-British trade, good accounts will be found: 
in Dr. Balkrishna’s Commercial Relations between India and England and Prof. 
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This decline in the percentage share of the United Kingdom 
has been more marked in our export trade. It is true that the 
*share of Great Britain has always been larger in our 
imports than our exports ; but smaller as the volume 
of exports has been, its decline has still been rela- 
tively more marked than those of imports, as the fol- 
lowing figures will reveal :— 


Percentage Share of U.K. in India’s 
Import and Export Trade. 


Import Export 


1875-76 ve a 83.0 48.3 
1880-81 in Set 82.8 41.6 
1890-91 ss set 76.4 32.7 
1900-01 bs 54 65.6 30.7 
1905-06 se Bis 68.5 25.1 
1910-1] es ae 62.1 24.8 
1915-16 a Sa 60.4 38.1 
1920-2] a si 58.8 19.4 
1925-26 be as 50.9 21.0 


In our imports, Great Britain continued to 
retain more than half the total trade and occupied 
by far the most important position, the share of the 
country coming next after her, namely, Japan, being only 8 per cent. 
in 1925—26. But as a consumcr of Indian goods, she had long 
ceased to hold a similar position. Japan and the U. S. A. followed 
her at close quarters, the percentage shares of U. K., Japan and the 
U.S. A., in India’s export trade being respectively 21.0, 15.0 and 
10.4 in the year 1925-1926. 


DECLINE OF INDO-BRITISH TRADE 


The causes of this decline in the percentage share of the United! 
Kingdom in India’s foreign trade are not far to seek. The pre-emi- 
nence of that country in the earlier days was due to a number of 
peculiar facilities which she enjoyed in her relations with India.** 
She was politically supreme in this country. Our trade had to 
depend almost entirely on British shipping ; most of the exporting 
and importing firms were British concerns ; so were the exchange 
banks and insurance companies. The railways of India were 
mostly built up with British capital and conducted 
by British companies which furthered the interests of 
British Commerce. f 


* During the War period, a temporary stimulus was given to Indo-British 
trade by the large exports of Indian raw matcrials for the manufacture of muni- 
tions. 

*@ Cf. Dr. S. G. Panadikar’s Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Pp. 66-67 ; also Prof. R. M. Joshi’s Indian Export Trade, pp. 160-61 and 164. 

¢ Incidentaly, the growth of railways stimulated imports from U. K. as all 
the materials for railway construction were purchased from there. 
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Many of the agricultural industries (some of them with British 
capital) were initiated and developed with a view to supplying the 
British market (e.g., tea, coffee). 


| The agricultural policy of the Government was 
also directed to the encouragement of the cultiva- 
tion of such raw materials and foodgrains as jute, 
cotton, wheat and oilseeds with the object of stimu- 
lating their export to Britain. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom was the foremost industrial country of the world, 
supplying most of the demands of India for manufactured goods, in 
some of which (e¢.g., cotton manufacturers) the imports were dircctly 
encouraged by the tariff legislation of the Government of India, 
indirectly restricting the growth of those manufacturing industries in 
India that were likely to hinder the progress of our import trade with 
that country. 


The preponderance of the United Kingdom in our 
foreign trade was, therefore, the outcome of a com- 
bination of two causes ; the political and economic 
subordination of India to that country and the 
industrial supremacy of Great Britain among the 
countries of the world. 


Subsequently, direct trade connections came to be established 
with almost all the important countrics of the world ; and with the 
gradual progress of trade with thein, Britain’s share has steadily 
declined. This growth of Indian trade with non-British countries 
was no doubt made possible by the free trade policy pursued by the 
British Government in relation to the Indian market. The specific 
reasons will be found in the fact that while in the first half of the 
19th century, the United Kingdom was the only great industrial 
country, subsequent industrial develonments in countrics like Ger- 
many, U.S. A. and Japan have resulted in large quantities of manu- 
factured goods bcing imported from them, mostly at the expense of 
Great Britain. 

On the other hand, these industrially-devcloped countries have 
found in India a veritable store-house of raw materials with which 
to foster their inanufacturing industries. But with the keen competi- 
tion which they had to meet in capturing the Indian market from 
British hands for their own commoditics was absent in the case of 
the purchase of raw materials from India. For, while the progress 
in our imports from other countries was being fought against and 
restricted at every step by Britain, India could sell her raw produce 
to any country which offered her the best price. It was, there- 
fore, comparatively easier for the non-British coun- 
tries to show greater developments in consuming 
Indian goods than in replacing British imports by 
their own manufactures. 


Hence, with the economic advancement of non-British countr- 
ies and the establishment of commerical relations “with them our 
trade was diverted more and more towards these countries. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


From the above, it should not be supposed that 
there was an actual decline in the amount of Indo- 
British trade. On the other hand, the United King- 
dom showed the greatest progress in the net addition 
to the amount of trade transacted between India and 
any other country as the following figures will indicate :— 


Value in Lakhs of Rupees. 
Exports to the Imports from Total amount 


U.K. the U. K. of the Indo- 

. British trade 
1875-76 ae 2809 3228 6037 
1880-81 Les 3105 4403 7508 
1890-91 ih 3227 5502 8779 
1900-01 ae 3205 5310 8516 
1905-06 ne 4070 7685 11755 
1910-11 a3 5224 8311 13533 
1915-16 oe 7600 8352 15952 
1920-21 ae 5297 20460 25757 
1925-26 8097 11532 19629 


Thus, during the period 1875-76 to 1925-1926, the amount of 
our trade with Britain increased by about 136 crores of rupees, an am- 
ount, which was in itself greater than that transacted with any other 
country. The gradual decline in the percentage share of the United 
Kingdom was, therefore, due to her inability to keep pace with the 
general growth of India’s total trade, the extent of which can 
further be gauged from the following index numbers :— 


Total Indian Indo-British 


Trade ‘Trade 
1875-76 aos ve 100 100 
1880-8] ares ste 13] 124 
1890-91 cn eke 177 145 
1900-01 aa aoe 194 14] 
1905-06 nee Sor 282 194 
1910-11 a see 394 224 
1915-16 me oe 348 264 
1920-21 ict a 634 426 
1925-26 630 325 


As has already been observed, the preponde- 
rance of Great Britain has been more complete in 
India’s import trade. This has been reflected in the 
fact that our total imports have shown identical 
movements with those from the United Kingdom. 


Fluctuations in the imports from that country in either direc- 
tion have invariably been followed by similar fluctuations in our 
total imports. This has, however, not been the case with the exports 
which have shown contrary movements in some particular years to 
those from the United Kingdom. This is, of course, due to the 
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exports to Britain being only a fraction of our total exports. But 
the supremacy of the country has been so complete in India’s import 
trade that irrespective of the developments with other countries, our 
total imports have in every year moved along with those from 
Britian. 

The outstanding article of importance that has contributed to 
the bulk of our import trade with Great Britain is cotton manufac- 
tures. England is the greatest cotton manufacturing 
country in the world, and India has been her best 
customer. Indeed, India occupies the foremost place among 
countries importing cotton piece-goods. This single article has 
represented more than 50 per cent. of India’s total imports from the 
United Kindgom. 


The other articles of importance are metals, machinery and 
mill-work, and railway plant and rolling stock. Each of these amo- 
unted to more than ten crores of rupees in the later years of the 
period under study. Besides these, there is a host of other minor 
articles. The bulk is, however, made up of cotton goods, metals and 
manufactures thereof, and the progress of Indo-British trade has been 
mainly limited to these commodities. 


Besides the facts that the exports to Britain have represented 
a smaller value than the imports therefrom and that the progress 
in them has been slower than in the latter, there is another point of 
contrast to be noted. On the import side, cotton goods 
have represented the bulk of the trade whereas, on 
the export side, there has been no such predominant 
article. On the contrary, while the important articles of import 
kept up their relative positions all through, those of export underwent 
the greatest changes in their growth and relative importance. 


In the earlier days, raw cotton occupied the first place among 
the objects of export. Right down to 1884-85, the output and export 
of jute which were being highly encouraged by the establishment 
and progress of the jute manufacturing industry in Dundee, held § 
the first place. Then, the export of tea which was fast driving away 
the Chinese stuff from the British market along with the rapid growth — 
of the newly established Indian industry, took the place of honour 
for the first time in 1890-91. Thus in 1890-91 tea, foodgrains, raw 
jute and cotton respectively occupied the first four places, the value 
of the exports of each of these being between 4 and 5 crores of 
rupees. 


Since then, while the exports of raw cotton fell heavily, amount- 
ing Only to 2 lakhs of rupees in 1899-1900, those of the other three com- 
modities continued to grow in volume ; and for the next few years, 
these were interchanging the first three places amongst themselves. By 
the end of the century, tea, however, came definitely to hold the fore- 
most place ; and though in certain abnormal years, the exports of 
food-grains exceeded those of tea, the latter have since then con- 
tinued to hold the premier position. This rising preponderance of 
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tea in relation to food-grains and jute was duc to the following 
causes. 


India herself being a densely-populated country, subject to 
shortage of crops and famines, the exports of grains could show ex- 
pansion only within certain limits and were liable to great fluctu- 
ations. In the case of jute, the growth of the manufacturing industry 
in India and elsewhere restricted the exports to the United Kingdom. 
But tea was not subject to any of these influences. The home con-. 
sumption was negligible and there was no great demand from other 
countries. The industry was started and fostered with a view to: 
supply the demands of Britain which has continued to be almost the 
single market for Indian tea, the exports to other countries being 
quite small. Had it not been for tea, the exports to the United 
kingdom would have shown still greater percentage decline. 


The other articles of importance in our export trade with that 
country are hides and skins, jute manufactures, oilseeds, raw wool,. 
lac, coffee and teak wood. 


DOUBLE-SIDED COMPETITION 


It will be noted from the above study of the. 
growth of Indo-British trade that most of the articles. 
of import and export suffer from a double-sided 
competition. 


The chief commodities of import, as already observed, are cott- 
on goods and metal manufactures, both of which were liable to com- 
petition from home and abroad. In the case of the former the 
increasing home-production and the keen competition from Japan 
came greatly in the way of the United Kingdom. Indeed, in recent 
years, the imports of cotton goods from England have shown con- 
siderable decline in volume. As regards metal manufactures, while 
in the earlier days England had no competitor in the field, towards 
the close of the last century Belgium and Germany came to be keen 
‘rivals of Great Britain. Indeed, by the beginning of this century, in 
certain kinds of metal manufactures, especially in iron and steel, the 
‘imports from Belgium and Germany to a great extent replaced those 
from the former. Lately the U.S.A. also joined them. Then there 
was the growth of Indian iron and steel industry which was raising 
its head under a system of protection. 


In the case of exports, the trade in raw materials like jute, hides 
and skins, and seeds was restricted by a keener demand from Con- 
tinental countries, and was thus being diverted from the United 
Kingdom to non-British countries : on the other hand, the trade in 
articles like coffee, cotton and tea had to meet the competition of 
foreign countries in supplying the British market and was thus being 
replaced by exports from the latter. There 1s a third class of commo- 
dities like food-grains and wool, the exports of which were restricted 
both by the available home-supply and foreign competition. It will be 
seen that except tea (the exports of which are also to some extent 
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gradually been diverted from the United Kingdom to other countries. 
Great Britain would not import Indian raw cotton or 
jute manufactures, while India found other markets 
not only for these commodities but also for her raw 
jute, oilseeds, hides and skins and other raw mate- 


rials. 
INDIA BEATS BRITAIN 


Another very important point to be noted in 
connection with the growth of Indo-British trade 
is that it has more or less kept pace with the pro- 
gress of the foreign trade of Great Britain. This 
means that while the United Kingdom declined in 
her relative importance in India’s foreign trade, 
india fully retained hers in Great. Britain. Indeed 
till the outbreak of the last war, India was actually 

ainingin her relative importance, the growth of 
ndo-British trade being ahead of that Britain’s 
total trade. Since then, India slightly declined in her position, 
the subsequent developments in the United Kingdom’s foreign trade 
being a little quicker than those with India. On the whole, the 
percentage share of India in Britain’s trade remained more or less 
the same, while her percentage share in India’s trade was 
continuously on the decline. It is, therefore, important to note 
in connection with the prospects of British trade in India that the 
Unitcd Kingdom showed as much progress in her trade with India 
or with other countries. The contrastis indeed striking. The follow- 
are the corroborative index numbers :— 


Total trade  Indo-British 


of U. K. Trade 

Average 1875-79 ee 100 100 
99 1885-89 os 104 144 

me 1895-99 ea 121 141 

as 1905-09 or 178 210 

s 1910-13 i 208 265 

a 1914-18 oA 301 270 
Year 1920 bes 585 428 
= 1921 fl, 322 327 

; 1925 388 326 


Regarding the percentage share of India in 
Britain’s total trade, it should be observed that 
India occupies no such eminent position as the 
United Kingdom does in India. Indo-British trade 
represents only a fraction of Britain’a total trade. 
It is true that as a consumer of British goods, India 
occupies the foremost place ; but while these represent 
about 50 per cent. of our total imports, they scarcely amount to 
12 per cent. of Britain as a consumer of Indian goods. Thus while 
the share of the United Kingdom in our export trade amounted to 
25'5 per cent. in 1924-25, India’s share in Britain’s import trade 
amounted to only 5°7 per cent. in 1924. 
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The following figures bring out more clearly the position India 
occupies in the foreign trade of Great Britain :— 


Year 1924 Value in Millions of £ 


Exports from U.K. ! Imports into U.K. 

To From 
India 90°6 7 U.S.A. 222°6 
Australia 60°7 | Argentina 192 
U.S, A. 53°8 | India 65°1 
Germany 42°6 Canada 62°7 


Considered as a whole, during the year 1924, India’s share in 
total trade of the United Kingdom was only 8 per cent. while 
Britain’s share in that of India was as much as 36 per cent. 


JAPAN OUSTS BRITAIN 


It has been observed that the decline in the percentage share 
of the United Kingdom in our foreign trade was more in the exports 
sent thereto than in the imports received therefrom. 


An important change, however, took place since the close 
of the War. While exports from India retained the pre-War level, 
the imports from the United Kingdom fell far short of it. During 
the period 1920-21 to 1925-26, the share of Britain in our import trade 
declined from 58°8 per cent to 50°9 per cent. whereas the same in 
our Jmport trade rose from 19:4 per cent. to 21'0 per cent. This is 
also observable in the trade of the United Kingdom. 


‘Percentage Share of India in U. K.’s Export and Import Trade 


| Export Import 
1910 ah 10.69 3.93 
1913 si 13.38 5°48 
1922 ae 12.80 4.25 
1923 sai 11.24 5.76 
1925 aa }1.12 


Previous to 1922, India was gaining in relative’ importance in 
Britain’s export trade and losing in her import trade. The subse- 
quent developments were in the opposite direction. The causes of 
this change in the trend of Indo-British trade will reveal a few 


important truths regarding the strength of Britain’s hold on the 
Indian market. 


During the war period, the import of British goods into India 
was naturally restricted, and countries like Japan and U.S. A. took 
full advantage of the situation in pushing the sale of their goods. 
The result was that when the United Kingdom regained her normal 
conditions, she found that the market had to a great extent been 
captured by those two countries whom it was now very difficult to 
drive away. Japan had come to be a formidable competitor not 
only in Indian market but elsewhere, as well in the supply of cotton 
goods which are by far the most important article of our import 
trade with Britain, Moreover, the raising of the import duty 
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and the abolition of the excise gave an advantage to Indian 
manufactures which they had never enjoyed before. Thus,in the 
post-war period, the imports of British cotton goods came to be 
seriously affected by competition from within the country as well as 
from Japan. On the other hand, the fact that Germany 
and Belgium could very soon recover the Indian 
market in spite of the complete collapse of their 
trade with India during the War period of while the 
United Kingdom was unable to do so, points to the 
inability of Britain to compete with those countries 
in certain classes of commodities. The development of 
new industries in India also came in the way of the growth of 
British imports ; ¢.g., the iron and steel industry. It will thus be 
seen that British imports in the post-war period became subjected to 
very keen competition from home and abroad. 


With exports from India, such was not the case. The stimulus 
that they had received during the war led to their subsequent 
growth. Moreover, the policy of Imperial Preference and the 
preferential duties levied on certain Indian goods in the United 
‘Kingdom caused some slight developments in our exports to that 
country. 


Hence it was that in the post-war period the exports sent 
from India to the United Kingdom showed greater developments 
than the imports received therefrom, while the reverse had been the 
case so long, 


IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS 


From the above study, important conclusions may be drawn 
regarding the future prospects of Indo-British trade. True, we 
have not taken into account the latest developments inasmuch as 
we have left the last four years out of our study; nor have we 
considered the possible reactions of the recent Swadeshi move- 
ment on our trade, especially with Britain. Nevertheless, the 
historical perspective of half a century will, in our opinion, be a 
surer guide in the matter than the passing events of a few abnormal 
years. 


In view of the fact that the United Kingdom has 
now come under the sway of far greater compe- 
tition in the import trade of India both from home 
as well as from foreign countries, some of which are 
decidedly better situated in supplying many of the 
manufactured goods required in India, we can 
expect very little progress, if nota positive decline, 
in our import trade with Britain. 


In the case of exports sent from India, we may expect some 
slight developments in future, especially in view of the fact that the 
import of Empire products is being encouraged in the Unit:d 
Kingdom and that systematic efforts are being made to consume 
a greater amount of colonial goods. But here, also, the prospects 
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are not very bright. Canada and Australia, with their vast agri- 
cultural resources, are showing great progress in their exports to 
Britain. It isnot unlikely that in future some of the articles from 
India will be replaced by those from these colonies. In the case 
of wheat, they have already almost completely ousted India from 
the British market. 


Moreover, it should not be lost sight of that the total amount 
of Indo-British trade has reached such huge dimensions for a poor 
country like India that the possibilities of further expansion are 
limited. While theimport of British goods is restrict- 
ed by competition from India and foreign countries, 
the exports from India are likely to be restricted by 
the competition from the colonies in supp ne the 
British market and by the greater demand for 
Indian goods from non-British countries. 
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SECOND PART 


The Thinking Thirties 


(1931—1940) 


“IN THE SEARCH FOR A BETTER ORDER HUMA- 
NITY HAS THROUGHOUT THE AGES BEEN 
GROPING IN THE TWILIGHT OF DARKNESS. 
AND LIGHT”—SUBHAS BOSE (MAY 31, 1931). 


Throughout the thirties there reigned an ideolo- 
gical conflict in the soul of Subhas Bose. After the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact, he lost faith in methods of 
Gandhiji, and yet he fully understood that Gandhiji 
alone could lead India successfully in the fight for 
freedom. 

Torn in heart and worn in body, permanently 
an invalid, Bose voyaged between India and Europe 
time and again, in search of physical health and 
political wisdom. Afterthe storm of the twenties 
he acquired the serenity of a mature man, and this 
ripeness of thought and expression stamps hi: 
speeches and writings in the thirties. 


At Haripura inl1938, by permitting an uncon 
tested election, Gandhiji made the last attempt t 
win Bose over to his creed. At Tripuri, in 1939 
after winning contested elections, Bose made th 
last effort to strike a compromise with Gandhiji. 


Thenceforward they stood at the parting of th 
ways, and more and more they addressed the natio 
instead of addressing each other. The Forward Blo 
came into existence in opposition to the officii 
group in the Congress. Even though the Forwar 
Bloc was not much successful, it planted a pote) 
seed which grew into Quit India, two years afte 
in the very hut of Mahatma Gandhi, thereby linki 
the two heroes Gandhi and Bose, interweavir 
the two organisations, Congress and Forward Bk 
and intermingling the two great movements, Qu 
Tndia and I.N.A. 
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Let us Resolve—Subhas 
is reading out a resolution 
which must be heyond 
doubt an important milestone 
on the road to freedom. 
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Immaculate Ccnception— Subhas 
Bose on way to deliver an address is like 
Christ, the very embodiment of simpli- 
city, Sincerity and self-sacrifice 
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The Tragedy and the Truce 


The Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the execution of Bhagat Singh came close 
together that the statesmanship of Gandhi was taken severely to task at the 
Karachi Session of the Indian National Congress. The following two 
speeches are expressive of the feelings of Subhas Bose and the youth 
of India at that time. Even though the Left was much embittered, yet 
it decided to co-operate with the Right in the struggle for freedom. 


1 
The Shadow of a Tragedy 


(March 27, 1931) 


Subhas Bose delivered the following address at the All-India 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference at Karachi :— 


Friends and Comrades ! To-day we are meeting under the 
shadow of a great tragedy. Our minds are too fullto speak. At 
such a critical movement in the history of our country, you have 


asked me to preside over your conference for which I feel grateful 
to you. 


We are concerned here with the consideration of that socio- 
economic structure and body politic which will help to foster man- 
hood and develop character and the will to translate into reality 
the highest ideal of collective humanity. We are also interested 
here in investigating the methods that will bring about the earliest 
attainment of this goal. I am led to the conclusion that the 
principles which should form the basis of our collective life are 
justice, equality, freedom, discipline and love. Therefore, in order 
to ensure equality, we must get rid of bondage of every kind, social, 
economic and political and we must become fully and wholly 
free. 


SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


To summarise what I have said,I want a Socia- 
list Republic in India. The message! have to give 
is one of complete all-round undiluted freedom and 
until these radical or revolutionary elements are 
stirred up, we cannot get freedom and we cannot 
stir up revolutionary elements among us except by 
inspiring them with a new message which comes 
from the heart and goes straight to the heart. 


The fundamental weakness in Congress policy and program- 
me is that there is a great deal of vagueness and mental reserva- 
tion in the minds ofthe leaders. Their programme is based not 
on radicalism but on adjustments—adjustments between landlord 
and the tenant, between the capitalist and the wage-earner, 
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economic and political and we must become fully and wholly 
free. 


SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


To summarise what I have said,I want a Socia- 
list Republic in India. The message! have to give 
is one of complete all-round undiluted freedom and 
until these radical or revolutionary elements are 
stirred up, we cannot get freedom and we cannot 
stir up revolutionary elements among us except by 
inspiring them with a new message which comes 
from the heart and goes straight to the heart. 


The fundamental weakness in Congress policy and program- 
me is that there is agreat deal of vagueness and mental reserva- 
tion inthe minds ofthe leaders. Their programme js based not 
on radicalism but on adjustments—adjustments between landlord 
and the tenant, between the capitalist and the wage-earner, 
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between the so-called upper classes and the so-called depressed classes, 
between men and women. 


I do not believe that the Congress programme can win free- 
dom for India. The programme by which I believe freedom can 
be achieved, is :— 

(1) Organisation of peasanis and workers on a socialistic 
programme. 

(2) Organisation of Youth into Volunteers Corps under strict 
discipline. 

(3) Abolition of the caste system and the cradication of social 
and religious superstitions of all kinds. 


(4) Organisation of women’s associations for getting our women 
folk to accept the gospel and work out the new programme. 


(5) Intensive programine for boycott of British Gvuods. 

(6) Country-wide propaganda for explaining the new cult and 
for organising a new party. 

(5) Creation of new literature for propagating the new cult 
and programme. 


LAHORE EXECUTIONS 


Before referring to the Gandhi-Irwin truce, I 
must say something about the Lahore executions. 
Bhagat Singh was a symbol of the spirit of revolt 
which has taken possession of the country from one 
end tothe other. That spirit is unconquerable and 
the flame which the spirit has lit up will not die. 
India may have to lose many more sons before she 
can hope to be free. ‘Thesc recent executions are to me, there- 
fore, sure indications that there has been no change of heart on 
the side of the Government and the time for an honourable sett- 
lement has not arrived as yet. 


With regard to the truce, embodied in the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact, I may say that it is exceedingly unsatisfactory and highly 
disappointing. What pains me most is the consideration that 
at the time this Pact was drawn up, we actually had more strength 
than would appear from the contcnts of the document. The Pact 
has got some inherent weaknesses, but now that the truce is an 
accomplished fact, the question before us is what is to be done at this 
stage. I do not for one moment question the patriotism of those who 
are responsible for the truce terms. Consequently the best course 
for us will be to do some positive work which will strengthen 
the nation and the nation’s demand. For this purpose I have outlin- 
ed my programme which the more radical sections among the contry- 
men will do well to adopt and carry out. This will avoid unnecessary 
conflict with the Congress leaders at a time when such conflict may 
tend to weaken the people and strengthen the Government. Above 
~MIae we hava rectraint and self-control even when we have to criticise 
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others. We shall lose nothing by being courteous and restrained and 
we may gain much. 


THE KEY-NOTE 


India is the key-note to the world edifice and.a 
free India spells the destruction of Imperialism 
throughout the world. Let us, therefore, rise to the 
occasion and make India free so that humanity may 
be saved. (Loud cheers). 


1 


The Yruce Terms 
(March 28, 1931) 


The following speech was made by Subhas Bose at the Karachi 
Session of the Indian National Congress :— 


I desire to make a statement in order to define 
our attitude towards the truce terms. We lookupon 
the truce terms as unsatisfactory and disappoin- 
ting, but for reasons which I shall presently explain, 
we feel that at the present juncture it would not 
serve the best interests of the country if we were to 
create a divisionin the ranks of the Congress over 
this issue. The exccution of Sardar Bhagat Singh and his com- 
rades Rajguru and Sukhdev in the tecth of popular opposition on 
the eve of the Karachi Congress has revealed the real temper and 
attitude of the Government, and we feel we would be walking 
into a trap so cleverly laid for us if we were to create a 
division in the Congress now. A Government which did not condes- 
cend to commute a few death sentences in spite of countrywide 
demand made for it, will not, in our opinion, readily part with power 
and will not easily hand over India to the people’s representatives. 
We, therefore, feel sure that the fight will have to be resumed by the 
Congress once more and that at no distant date. It would conscqu- 
ently be advisable for us to avoid a split amongst ourselves and 
be prepared for the fight that is ahead of uy. Now more than 
ever it is necessary for us to present a united front 
to the bureaucracy and make it clear to them that 
the Indian National Congress stands united 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi in its 
demand for complete independence. 


SECTION XII 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
(May 31, 1931) 


Subhas has been, before the appearcnce of F. P. Narain, the youngest 
leader of the Congress and the youth of India have had a special claim upon 
his attention. Bose enjoyed guiding the youth and he had a personal expert- 
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be prepared for the fight that is ahead of uy. Now more than 
ever it is necessary for us to present a united front 
to the bureaucracy and make it clear to them that 
the Indian National Congress stands united 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi in its 
demand for complete independence. 


SECTION XII 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
(May 31, 1931) 


Subhas has been, before the appearcnce of 7. P. Narain, the youngest 
leader of the Congress and the youth of India have had a special claim upon 
his attention. Bose enjoyed guiding the youth and he had a personal expert 
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ence of youth organisations. In this article written on May 31, 1931, 
Subhas Bose explains the ideals of Naujawan Bharat Sabha (Indian 
Youth Movement) 

The Naujawan Bharat Sabha movement is nota local or 
provincial affair. It is an all-India movement appearing it may 
be under different names in different parts of the country, and 
having it may be slightly different methods of work in different 
places, Nevertheless fundamental character of this movement is 
the same all over the country. And the very existence of this move- 
ment demonstrates that there were potent causes, which necessitat- 
ed the birth of this movement. 


The psychological impulse behind this movement is a feeling 
of restlessness and impatience, of acute discontent with the present 
order of things, and a profound desire for a radical change. This 
basic feeling has a destructive, as well as a creative element...... 
the desire to destroy, what appears to the youthful mind to be 
old, unsuitable, insufficient, or evil and to create an organisation 
through which they could give full play to their destructive as well 
as creative instincts and desires. 


CONGRESS AND YOUTH 


The Indian National Congress has to exist, and to work 
under certain limitations. It is burdened with a sense of respon- 
sibility, which may be lacking in youth organisations in the earlier 
stages of their growth. The Indian National Congress has to Carry 
the whole country with itself, so far as that is humanly possible 
and has therefore got to move somewhat slowly. Further the 
Congress is primarily a political body, and generally it cannot 
concern itself with questions which do not have a political bearing, 
Lastly, in order to carry the whole country, the Congress has to trim 
its sails, and to adjust the desires, interests or demands of different 
communities or groups, or schools of thought in the country. 


YOUTH ORGANISATIONS 


The youth organisations in the country, which 
are thoroughly radical in character and outlook, 
are more free to think and to act, than the Indian 
National Congress. They have not to carry the 
whole country with them, just at present, their 
prnaty objective being to rally the youths only. 

either are they burdened with a sense of respon- 
sibility as the Indian Congress is. Consequently, 
they can move as fast as they like and be as radica] 
as they desire, without any fear of alienating any 
individual or group. 


In India to-day, we find that in some parts there is no 
conflict between the youth organisations ; whereas in other parts 
there is a conflict of some sort. In order to avoid unnecessary 
conflict between the youth organisations and the Congress organi- 
sations two factors are necessary, 
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The Congress organtsations should sympathise with the destres and 
aspirations of the youths, Asa matter of fact, where the Congress 
machinery is in the hands of youths, or of those who sympathise 
with the youth, conflict is very often avoided. Iam _ emphatically 
of the opinion that there is no inherent opposition between the 
Indian National Congress and the Naujawan Bharat Sabha. If 
there is any opposition or misunderstanding between the two any. 
where, it is of our ownmaking, and with good will on both sides, 
it can be very easily ended. 


If the Naujawan Bharat Sabhais taken to re- 
resent a feeder movement in its relation to the 
ndian National Congress, it will give a correct ex- 

pression to my views. Youth movement will not 
care for members, it will only seek to rally the 
radical, elementsin society. It will not be merely 
political since it willinterest itself in every depart- 
ment of human life, and will seek to introduce a 
thoroughly new socio-economic order as well as 
a body politic. 


It will not be content with tackling the superficial problems 
of the day, but will take up the deeper problems of our life as well, 
and attempt to solve them. All this can very well be done with- 
out creating any conflict, if there be goodwill on both sides. 


THE HEIRS OF FUTURE 


The Naujawans on their part must realize that the Con- 
gress stands for the nation. Nothing should be therefore, done 
that may undermine or harm the prestige of that institution. They 
should act ina spirit of helpfulness, and if they so desire, they may 
act as a lever inside the Congress, in order to influence the right 
wing of the conservative section in the Congress. The Congress- 
men, on their part, should not view the Naujawans with suspicion 
or hostility. They should remember that the Naujawans are after 
all the heirs af future India, and that their desires, and aspirations should 
be appreciated and sympathised with. If both sides are thus inspired 
with a friendly feeling, I am sure that conflict or hostility or 
misunderstanding can be easily avoided. I have said that the 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha movement is not a local or a provincial 
affair. I shall now go further and say, that it represents a uni- 
versal phenomena. Even in countries, that are politically free, 
the youth movement exists. The reason is that the purpose of 
this movement is to recreate the whole of our life; individual as 
well as collective. And as long as this purpose is not fulfilled, the 
youth movement cannot cease to exist. 


AN IDEAL REPUBLIC 


Since the earliest ages humanity has been in search of a 
better order of things. This search has gone on alike in the East, 
and in the West, and not only sages and dreamers, but politician 
and statesmen as well, have been after it. The vision of an ideal 
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society or state has appeared in different forms in different climes, 
but the impulse behind them all has been the same. JIn the: 
West people dreamt of an Ideal Republic. Some- 
times the people endeavoured to go back tothe 
state of nature from whence they think they came : 
at other times, they have tried to demolish the age- 
long social, economic, and political structure in 
order to rear up something great and noble on the 
views of the past. In the search for a better order 
humanity has throughout the ages been groping 
in the twilight of darkness, and light. Religion, 
philosophy, and literature have all tried to throw 
some light on that elusive will ’o the wisp, the 
ideal. It would be interesting to trace, and study these efforts 
made in almost every civilized country from age to age, but that 
would take much time and may divert us from the immediate prob- 
lem before us. It will suffice to say that mankind has now accepted 
the theory of progress, and has rejected the opposite theory viz. 
the theory of man’s fall and his subsequent degradation. This 
theory of progress may be made the starting point of our discus- 
s10Nn. 


SOCIO-POLITICAL IDEALS 


If we undertake a comparative analysis of the different socio- 
political ideals that have inspired human endeavour and activity 
throughout the ages, we shall arrive at certain common principles. 
The same result may be attained by searching our hearts, and 
asking ourselves as to what principles, and ideals would make 
our life worth living by following either course. I am led to the 
conclusion that the principles that should form the basis of our 
collective life are justice, equality, freedom, discipline and _ love. 
There is hardly any necessity of arguing that all our affairs, and 
relations should be guided by a sense of justice. In order to be 
just and impartial, we shall have to treat all men as equal, we 
shall have to make them free. Bondage, economic, or political, 
robs men of their freedom, and gives rise to inequalities of various 
kinds. Therefore in order to ensure equality, we 
must get rid of bondage of every kind, social, eco- 
nomic, and political, and we must become fully and 
wholly free. But freedom does not mean indiscip- 
line or licence. Freedom does not imply the absence 
oflaw. It only means the substitution of our own 
law, and our own discipline in place of an exter- 
nally imposed law and discipline. Discipline impo- 
sed on us, by ourselves is necessary, not only when 
we have attained to achieve freedom, but is more 
necessary, when we are struggling to achieve free- 
dom. Therefore, discipline whether for the indivi- 
dual or for society is necessary as basis of life. Lastly 
all these fundamental principles viz., justice, equality, freedom and 
discipline, presuppose or imply another higher principle ov1z., love. 
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Unless we are inspired by a feeling of love for humanity, we can 
neither be just towards all, nor treat men as equal, nor feel called upon 
to sacrifice and Sacrifice in the cause of freedom, nor enforce discipline 
of right sort. These five principles, therefore, should in my opinion, 
be the basis of our collective life. I shall go further and say that 
these princlples constitute the essence of socialism. I understand 
of socialism what I would like to see established in India. | 

While seeking light and inspiration from 
abroad we cannot forget that we should not blindly 
imitate any other people, and that we should assi- 
milate what we learn elsewhere after finding out 
what will suit our national requirements. There is a 
deal of truth in the proverb, ‘‘ What is one man’s meat igs another 
man’s poison.” I should, therefore, like to strike a note of warning 
to those who may feel tempted to follow blindly the tenets of Bolshe- 
vism. I may say that the Bolshevik theory is at present passing 
through an experimental stage. There has been departure not only 
from the principles enunciated by Lenin, and other Bolshevik leaders, 
before they captured political power. This departure had been 
caused by the peculiar conditions or circumstances prevailing in 
Russia, which have compelled a modification of the original theory 


or theories. 
APPEAL OF COMMUNISM 


With regard to the methods, and tactics employed by the 
Bolsheviks in Russia, I may say that they will not necessarily 
suit Indian conditions. As a proof of this, I may say that in spite 
of the universal and human appeal of communism, communism has 
not been able to make much headway in India, chiefly because the 
method and tactics generally employed by its protagonists are such 
as tend to alienate rather than win over possible friends and allies. 

‘To summarise what I have said, I want a Socialist Republic 
in India. The exact form the socialist siate will take is not possible 
to detail at this stage. Wecan at this stage outline only the main 
principles and features of the socialist state. 


INDIAN SOCIALISM 


The message, which I have to give is one of complete alround, 
undiluted freedom. We want political freedom, whereby is meant 
the constitution of an Independent Indian State, free from the 
control of British Imperialism. It should be quite clear to everybody 
that independence means severance from the British Empire, and on 
this point there should be no vagueness, or mental reservation. 
Secondly, we want complete economic emancipation. Every human 
being must have the right to work, and the right to a living wage. 
There shall be no drones in our society, and no unearned incomes. 
There must be equal opportunities for all. Above all, there should 
be a fair, just, and equitable distribution of wealth. For this 
Purpose, it may be necessary for the state to take over the control of 
the means of production and distribution of wealth. Thirdly, we want 
complete social equality. There shall be no caste, no depressed classes. 
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Everyman will have the same rights, the same status in society. 
Further, there shall be no inequality between the sexes either in 
social status or in Law—and woman will be in every way an equal 
partner of man.” 


Concluding Mr. Bose said: ‘‘ The Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
movement or the youth movement must have centres, the best among 
us must be drawn. Arrangements must be made for training young- 
men and women, who will be our future workers. This training 
must be an all-round one, and must provide for the physical intelle- 
ctual, and moral uplift of our youths. Unless we have a net-work of 
institutions with this end in view, the youth movement will never 
grow. 

When these workers have been trained and are fit to work, 
they will have to go out and organise the country. I would suggest 
the following programme : 


(1) Organisation of peasants and workers on a socialistic 
programme. 


(2) Organisation of young men and women into volunteer 
corps under strict discipline. 


(3) Extensive movement for the abolition of social and religious 
superstitions. 


(4) Organisation of women’s associations for propagating 
among our womenfolk the idea of alround freedom and equality. 


(5) Creation of new literature for giving: expression to the new 
thought in the country. 


(6) countrywide propaganda for popularising the new ideas of 
the age. 

After our young workers are properly trained, and have fully 
understood the new idcas, they should take up the task of stirring up 
al] the radical elements in our society and of rousing into our life 
and activity the hitherto backward sections of our community. 


SECTION XIII 


Indian Socialism 
(July 4, 1931) 


Subhas Bose firmly belteves in socialism, but only an Indian type of 
socialism evolved in the economic laboratory of our own country. From 
this standpotnt the following address delivered by Subhas Bose from the 
chair at the All-India Trade Union Congress held at Calcutta on July 4, 
193], .s worthy af profound consideration. 


I doubt if we can claim that during the eighteen months the 
Trade Union Movement has gained in strength and in volume. f 
would rather be inclined to say that during this period, the move- 
ment received a setback. Many factors account for this setback but 
in my humble opinion the two most important factors are...firstly, 
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the split which occurred at Nagpur and secondly the diversion caus- 
ed by the launching of the civil disobedience movement. Some of 
our comrades may be disposed to think that the split did not weaken 
us; but I cannot share this view, for I have no doubt in my mind that 
for the time being, at least, we have been weakened by the split. I 
am therefore one of those who sincerely deplore the split and if it 
be possible for us to close up our ranks, I shall heartily welcome that 
event. So far as the second factor is concerned, I venture to think 
that the attention of the country as a whole was drawn away from 
the Trade Union Movement owing to the superior attraction of the 
civil disobedience movement. Under different circumstances the 
Trade Union movement could have benefitted by the civil diso- 
bedience movement and could have gained in strength as a result 
of it. But on this occasion the normal progress of the Trade Union 
movement has been impeded. 


TRADE ISSUES 


Attempts at unity within the ranks of the Trade Union movement 
have been made from time to time by various individuals and groups. 
I consider it desirable, therefore, to state clearly what the main prob- 
lems are over which we quarrelled and how unity could best be achie- 
ved at thisstage. ‘The main issues are: 


(1) The question of foreign affiliation (2) Representation at 
Geneva. (3) Mandatory character of the Trade Union Congress 
resolutions. 


..- With regard to the first issue,my personal view 
is that we need have no foreign affiiliation now. 
The Indian Trade Union movement can well be left 
to take care of itself. We should be prepared to 
learn from every quarter and even to accept any 
help that may come from any part of the world, 
But we should not surrender to the dictates of 
Amsterdam or Moscow. India will have to work 
out her own methods and adapt herself to her envi- 
ronment and to her own special needs. 


With reyard to representation at Geneva, I am afraid, that too 
much importance has been given to both sides. The best course for us 
would be to have an open mind on the subject and come to a deci- 
sion every year on this question. We need notdecide before hand 
once for all as to whether we should send any representatives to 
Geneva or not. Personally, I have no faith in Geneva. Neverthe- 
less if any friend will be satisfied by our keeping the question for 
our decision every year, 1 have no obejection to it. 


With regard to the mandatory of the Trade Union Congress 
resolutions, 1 am afraid there can hardly be any compromise, if the 
Trade Union Congress is to exist and function...if it is to work for 
the attainment of working class solidarity in the country...the reso- 
lutions of the Trade Union Congress are to be binding on all 
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Unions affiliated to the Congress. To reduce the Trade Union 
Congress to the position and status of a loose federation or to some- 
thing like an All-Parties Conference, would be suicidal. 


With regard to the question of the Trade Union unity, my po- 
sition is quite clear. I want unity because thereby we may have a 
strong and powerful organisation. But if we are to quarrel again 
and part company, then we need not attempt a patch-up unity 
now. The Trade Union Congress is public property. All unions 
are welcome to join the Congress and make thier presence felt. If 
thereby the office of the Congress passes into the hands ofa particular 
party, then no one can legitimately complain. I would tnerefore ear- 
nestly invite all unions to join the Trade Union Congress and to cap- 
ture the executive if they so desire. Some of our workers feel very 
much concerned over the settlement arrived at between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin. I do not propose to launch into a criticism 
of the settlement because that would amount to something like a post- 
mortem examination. The truce is an accomplished fact and we may 
ignore it at this stage. We can use our time and energy more 
profitably if we look to future and try to prepare for it. The Trade 
Union Congress as a body did not have much to do with the civil 
disobedience movement last year. But it is open to it to take a lar- 
ger share in the movement that is to come. In order to do that, pre- 
parations must begin from to-day. 


KARACHI RESOLUTION 


The Karachi Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress passed a resolution now popularly known as 
the Fundamental rights resolution. Various opi- 
nions have been expressed with regard to that 
resolution. On one hand some have soundly con- 
demned it as altogether inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory, while others have waxed eloquent over it. 
Both these views appear tome to be one-sided. 
However unsatisfatory the resolution may be, there 
is no doubt that the resolution stands for a de- 
parture from the old tradition, for a recognition of 
some of the workers and peasants for a definite move 
in the direction of socialism. The value ofthe re- 
solution is, not in what it contains in an explicit 
form but in what it contains in a implicit form. 
It is the potentiality of resolution...rather than the 
actual contents of the rasolution...which appeals 
tome. The contents of the resolution have to be 
amplified and improved before it can be altogether 
satisfactory. We are glad to note that a committee 
is already working for the purpose. 


People in this country are at the moment awaiting the result 
of the Round Table Conference. I cannot persuade myself to be- 
lieve that anything substantial will come out of the conference in the 
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present temper and mentality of the British Government. — Fur- 
ther the Round Table Conference is such as makes it exceedingly 
difficult to press home the popular point of view and the popular 
demand. When the result of the conference is announced, it will 
then be time for the people to take such action as they think fit. 
That psychological moment should not be lost by the people when 
it does arrive. 


THE WHITTLEY COMMISSION 


At the Nagpur session of the Congress, the boycott of the Whittley 
Commission had been decided upon. That commission have just 
issued their report. If I were to act like a logician, I should ignore that 
Report altogether but I shall not do that. Whether it be good, bad 
or indifferent, we should not ignore a document of that character 
which is now before the public and which the public are bound to 
take serious notice of and criticise. I should say at the very outset 
that the value of the report of a particular commission lies not in 
what it contains on paper but in what will ultimately come out of it 


Will the expenditure over the commission be justified for one 
thing, that is a question which even the man in the street will ask. 
We Indians have seen so much of the reports that only and unless 
some tangible good actually comes out of a particular commission 
apart from the mere issuing of areport...we are inclined to be highly 
sceptical and suspicious about the results. I may even say that in 
the past the reports of some commissions have met with wholesale 
condemnation owing to the failurc of the Government to implement 
even the good points in those reports. 


The present report has laid considerable emphasis on the 
problem of welfare works for labour and though I voted for the 
boycott of the Whittley Commission, I have no hesitation in saying 
that if recommendations on this point are given effect to...there will 
be an improvement on the present position. Nevertheless, [ am 
constrained to say that some of the larger and more important 
questions have not been dealt with properly. Labour today wants 
the right to work. It is the duty of the state to provide employ- 
ment to the citizens and where the state fails to perform this duty 
It should accept the responsibility of maintaining them. In other 
words, the worker citizen cannot be at the mercy of the employer to 
be thrown out on the streets and made to starve at his sweet will. 
The industrialist of the country is to-day faced with a crisis owing 
to the application of axe. I am not unmindful of the difficulties 
of the employers. It is something impossible for them to maintain 
their old staff and they are forced to resort to retrenchment. But 
even in such cases the state cannot absolve itself of all responsibility 
and the employer should be told that ifin his brighter days he has 
made his pile with the help of his poor workers, he cannot leave 
them to their fate when adversity overtakes them. Untill this 
problem of retrenchment is satisfactorily solved, there ean be no. 
industrial peace in this country. 
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JUTE FACTORIES 


Just as every worker can claim the right of work, 
he can also claim the right to a living wage. Does the 
factory worker in India get a living wage toda 
Look to the jute factories and to the textile mills. 
What portion of these enormous profits did they spend for the 
welfare of the poor and oppressed workers? I know that they will 
say that of late they are in a bad way. But granting that proposi- 
tion may we not ask what profits they have made, what dividends 
they have deelared and what reserves they piled up throughout their 
past history ? I should not in this connection forget the Indian 
Railways cither. They are now busy applying the axe. But those 
who are now resorting to drastic retrenchment have certainly some 
duty towards those who in the past enabled them to swell their 
profits and pile up their reserves. We can also refer to our tea 
planters. What are the profits that they have been making and how 
have they been treating their labour ? Is it not a fact that in some 
areas at least the poor workers are still subjected to conditions 
which have much in common with the old institution of slavery ? what 
has then the labour commission recommended for secnring to the 
Indian worker a living wage and decent treatment ? They have 
referred to minimum wages in the jute and textile industry. But 
can we rest assured that the minimum wage means a living wage? 


VICTIMISATION 


It is not necessary for me to enter into a detailed examination 
of the different recommendations made by the Whittley commission. 
I shall refer, however, to only one small point which though 
apparently insignificant is of vital interest to the growth of the 
Trade Union movement in india. The report says that Section 
22 of the Tredes Unions Act should be amended so as to provide 
that ordinarily not less than two thirds of the officers of a 
registered Trade Union shall be actually engaged or employed 
an industry with which the union is concerned”, The com- 
mission should have known that in India outsiders 
or non-workers are usually elected as office-bearers 
of Trade Unions because employees who agree to 
work as office-bearers are usually victimised by the 
employers on some flimsy pretext or other. There- 
fore if employees are to be forced to become office- 
bearers themselves—there should be arrangement 
for preventing their victimisation at the hands of 
their employers. Otherwise, if the present policy 
of victimisation continues, it will be impossible for 
the employees to become office-bearers. 

To sum up, the major problems of unemployment, retrench- 
ment and living wage for the workers—have not been handled 
properly. The ameliorative programme drawn up by th: commiss- 
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ion is attractive in many places—but who is giving effect to that 
programme ? Can anything be expected from the present Govern- 
ment wich is definitely anti-labour. The labour problem is, 
therefore, ultimately a political problem. Until India wins her 
freedom and establishes a democratic—if not socialistic—-Goverment, 
no ameliorative programme for the benefit of labour can be given 
effect to in this country. It is clear from the report that everything 
is practically left to the Government. The report does not say 
anything as to how labour can capture or influence the govermmen- 
tal machinery. But till this is done, no amount of reports can actually 
benefit labour. The commission should have recommended adult 
franchise in connection with the new constitution. In addition to 
this or as an alternative the commission could also have recommen- 
ded a certain percentage of seats in the provincial and central 
legislatures to be reserved for the representatives of labour. 


TRADE WINDS 


The Trade Union movement is destined to grow in 
strength and in volume in spite of the temporary 
setbacks that it may have received in the past. vari 
ous currents and cross currents of thought some- 
times make trade union workers feel bewildered as to 
the path or the modus operandi they should follow. There 
is on the one hand the right wing who stand for a reformist prog- 
ramme above everything elsc. On the other side there are our- 
communist friends who if I have understood them aright are adherents 
and followers of Moscow. Whether we agree with the views of 
cither group or not, we cannot fail to understand them. Between 
these two groups, stands another group which stands for socialism 
—for full-blooded  socialism—-but which desires that India should 
evolve her own form of socialism as well as her own methods. To 
this group, I humbly claim to belong. I have no doubt in 
my own mind that the salvation of India, as of the 
world depends on socialism. India should learn from 
and profit by the experience of other nations—but 
India should be able to evolve her own methods in 
keeping with her own needs and her own environ- 
ments. In applying any theory to practice, you can never rule out 
geography or history. If you attempt it, you are bound to fail. 
I also think that India should evolve her own form of socialism. 

When the whole world is engaged in socialistic experiments 
why should we not do the same thing? It may be that the from of 
socialism .which India will evolve will have something new and 
original about it which will be of benefit to the whole world. 


SECTION XIV 
East is West 


Subhas Bose paid several visits to Europe and he tried to bridge the gulf between 
the East and West. This section gives glimpses of his European tour in 
1933. There is a deeb touch of human feelings in these literary pueces. 
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1 


Beyond the Suez 
(March 16, 1933) 


This 1s an interesting letter by Subhas Chandra Bose addressed to a friend 
at Lahore on March 16, 1933 from Vienna where the hero had gone for 
treatment immediately after his release from prison on account of bad 
health. 


As you know I Icft Bombay on the 23rd of February by the 
Ganges a Lloyd Triestine boat. Thanks to the Bombay police those 
who wanted to see me off had to return disappointed. The voyage 
was on the whole a pleasant one up to Port Said as the sea was 
calm and except for a couple of days near the entrance to the Red 
Sea it was not hot either. Up to Port Said we could use 
our summer clothes and my _ khaddar clothes proved useful. 
I proved to be a source of great interest to the European 
passengers on board, partly because they had seen me being carried 
to the boat on a stretcher and partly because of the khadi clothes 
I was wearing on the boat. As usual the European passengers 
kept aloof for the first few days, but as we passed the limits of 
Asia and Africa, they seemed to become more human.. 


“We reached Sucz on the 2nd March and were fascinated 
by the picturesque landscape stretching in a semi-circle round its 
port. We enjoyed the scenery on both sides of the Suez Canal 
and round about the Ismalia Lakes as we moved towards Port Said. 
On our way we passed an Indian man-of-war and there was an ex- 
change of greetings between the cruiser and the Ganges, which was 
an Italian boat. We reached Port Said at night and sailed again 
on the morning of the March. As we passed the statue of the 
French enginecr Lesseps and centered the Mediterranean a rough 
sca grected us. I am not ordinarily a bad sailor, but on this 
occasion, owing probably to my weak condition, I was very much 
upset. It seemed as if the improvement resulting from the sea 
voyage had been undone in a day’s time. We reached Brindisi 
on the Sth March and on arrival I was greeted with a message of 
welcome and good wishes on behalf of the Hindustan Association 
of Rome (or Roma as they say in Italy). After a brief halt we 
sailed again and reached Venice at about 11 a.m. on the 6th 


March. 
THE CITY OF CANALS 


The warmth and sunshine of Italy were altogether absent 
when we approached Venice and the city of canals appeared before 
us in a cloak of fog and rain. Before we reached the port, the 
agents of Lloyd Triestino Company who had arrived on board, 
came up my cabin accompanied by the Purser and informed me 
that they had reccived instructions from Rome to look to my com- 
forts at the time of disembarking ani they wanted to know what 
they could do for me. Soon after this, the Manager of Lloyd 
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Triestino Company also arrived on board and, after welcoming me, 
informed me that he had instructions from the Indian Consul to 
see that I was well looked after. The Customs formalities were 
waived in my favour and I could disembark at once and leave for 
ny hotel. 


MEMORABLE MOMENT 


On my way to the hotel, I had an interesting experience. The 
representative of the Lloyd Triestine Company who was guiding me 
stopped at two places to speak to the policemen on duty and spoke 
something in Indian to them—which I could guess referred to me. 
At once the policemen on duty stood to attcntion and saluted me. 
Returning the salute, I began to wonder how strange it was that a 
man who had been harassed and persecuted by policemen in his 
own country should be saluted by policemen in a foreign land where 
he was a stranger. 


I stopped in Venice for a day to rest after the strain of the 
voyage. Owing to my physicél condition and the cloudy 
weather, I had to give up the idea of visiting the places and objects 
of interest in the city. I could not, however, avoid the press re- 
presentatives who came to interview me. What struck me was the 
remarkable grasp which the representatives of the Italian press 
had of the Indian situation and the fairly correct information which 
they had of the prominent public men in our country. The next 
day the Italian papers of Rom:;, Milan, Bologna, Florence and 
Venice came out with long notes on the Indian political situation. 


FROM VENICE TO VIENNA 


The following day (that is, the 7th March) I Icft Venice for 
Vienna. I took an cvening train and the morning found us in the 
beau'iful snow-clad mountain valleys of Tyrol. But thanks to the 
excellent arrangements, the freezing atmosphere outside did not 
interfere with our warmth inside the train. 


On my arrival in Vienna, I was greeted with a warm welcome 
from the community of Indian students in the city who had 
assembled in full strength at the station. They had already made 
the hotel arrangements and we went straight to the hotel. After 
consulting the Indian medical students and obtaining the necessary 
medical information, we settled our course of action. The next 
day—the 19th of March we called in a prominent physician of 
Vienna, who examined me with great care and thereafter recom- 
mended my removal to a sanatorium in the city for further ex- 
amination. 


On the 11th, I was removed from the hotel to the Sanatorium 
of Dr. Furth in the city. This sanatorium is on the model of a 
hospital with its own X-ray plant, laboratory, etc. and is meant 
for paying patients only. It is a combination of a hospital and a 
nursing home—a sort of institution which unfortunately 1s rare 
in our country. It is something like the tuberculosis sanatoria with 
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which we are familiar in our country—but these Vienneses sanator: 
are meant for all diseases and patients are permitted to take roon 
and live with their relatives. 


At the time of writing, clinical and X-ray examinations ar 
still going on and a definite diagnosis has not yet been made. Fron 
the X-ray and clinical examination so far made, it is clear, however 
that the condition of the lungs is far from normal. There is evidenc 
of thickened pleura on the right apex and the left apex also show 
abnormality. The doctors are now searching for the cause of th 


abdominal pain which has been daily recurring since my departure 
from Bombay. 


Since my arrival at Vienna, there has not been any markec 
improvement so far, though on the whole I have been feeling better, 
I am still under orders to take complete rest and avoid exercise. ] 
am still feeling very weak—but it is a hopeful sign that I have not 
lost any weight after reaching Europe. Another hopeful sign is tha 
whereas in India the temperature used to rise with unfailing regu- 
larity—here in Europe, the fever does not come every day. It is too 
early to say whether the break in the regularity of the daily fever is 
going to lead to further improvement or whether it is only a tempo- 
rary effect of the change from a warm climate to a cold climate. 


The preliminary diagnosis made by the doctors after a super- 
fical examination and without the rigid scientific tests is as follows. 
There is tubercular infection in the lungs which may be the cause 
of the temperature—but the pain in the abdomen is due to some- 
thing like duedenal ulcer. ‘They are, however, going through all the 
tests once again in order to prepare the latest data for an accurate 
and final diagnosis. When the clinical and X-ray examination is 
over and all the requsred data are available, we shall call in three 
or four specialists for consultation and await their diagnosis and their 
prescription as regards treatment. Subject to what doctors may 


hereafter prescribe, my intention is to go to a Swiss sanatorium 
from here. 


In Vienna quite a large number of people can speak under- 
standable English and this is particularly the case with medical 
men and women. Many of the hotels also have employees who can 
speak broken English which is sufficient for our purpose. Thus, the 
inconvenience of strangers like ourselves who cannot speak German 
is largely minimised. 

There is a great deal of public interest in Indian affairs 
in this country (Austria) as in Italy and the representatives 
of Viennese and European papers have not spared me. I hear that 
about a fortnight before my arrival here there was a lecture on 


Mahatma Gandhi—the speaker being Mr. Ful 1 
oline heck “Leninand a ahi g Mr. Fulop Miller, the author 
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An Indian. Who Loves Europe 
(1933) 


{True are those sons of India who raise the status 
of our country in the eyes of foreign nations. One 
such illustrious son of Mother Indiais Dr. WNar- 
singh Mulgund, a Lt-Col. in Roumania whom 
Subhas Bose met and enjoyed his hospitality. His 
is a career of true adventure in the service of 
humanity. We want many such young men who 
go abroad and win respect of the people with 
whom they put up. Subhas Boseis a warm admirer 
of such enthusiastic young men.] 


During my recent visit to Roumania, I came across in Buch- 
arrest a very interesting personality. He is Dr. Narsingh Mul- 
gund, a Lt. Col. in medical department of the Roumanian 
army. I became so interested in him that I obtained from him the 
particulars of his early life which I am now writing for the informa- 
tion of my countrymen. 


A Maharashtrian by birth, his home was in Taluka Bhuvangir, 
sixty miles from Hyderabad city in Deccan. He had his early edu- 
cation in Bombay and after matriculating, he went over to Calcutta. 


In Calcutta he joined the Scottish Churches College and studied 
for the F. A. Examination. Simultaneously, he studied at the 
National Medical College of Dr. S. K. Mullick. Among the tea- 
chers at the latter College were Dr. S.K. Mullick, Dr. Y. M. 
Bose, Dr. B. C. Ghosh and Dr. M.D. Das. He duly passed the 
F. A. Examination, and the M.C. P. S. Examination from the 
National Medical College. In 1912, he went over to London and 
took the M.R.C.S. Diploma. 


About this time the ‘Turko-Balkan War broke out and Dr. 
Mulgund volunteered for service in the Red Crescent Mission in 
Turkey. ‘There were two medical missions, one led by Dr. Ansart, 
and the other by Dr. Abdul Hossain, dnd Dr. Mulgund joined 
the latter. He worked for six months as a surgeon with the Turkish 
army at Shatalja. There he got the Order of Commander of Maj- 
die from the Turkish Government. In the Turko-Balkan War, 
Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria fought against Turkey. This war soon 
came to an end, but a fresh war broke out in which Serbia and 
Greece attacked Bulgaria. Roumania also joined in the fray. 
Since Bulgaria had grabbed a lot of territory from Turkey during 
the Turko-Balkan War, Turkey took this opportunity of regaining 
some of her lost territories. When Roumania declared war against 
Bulgaria, the mission went over to Roumania. 
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humanity. We want many such young men who 
go abroad and win respect of the people with 
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of such enthusiastic young men.] 


During my recent visit to Roumania, I came across in Buch- 
arrest a very interesting personality. He is Dr. Narsingh Mul- 
gund, a Lt. Col. in medical department of the Roumanian 
army. I became so interested in him that I obtained from him the 
particulars of his early life which I am now writing for the informa- 
tion of my countrymen. 


A Maharashtrian by birth, his home was in Taluka Bhuvangir, 
sixty miles from Hyderabad city in Deccan. He had his early edu- 
cation in Bombay and after matriculating, he went over to Calcutta. 


In Calcutta he joined the Scottish Churches College and studied 
for the F. A. Examination. Simultaneously, he studied at the 
National Medical College of Dr. S. K. Mullick. Among the tea- 
chers at the latter College were Dr. S.K. Mullick, Dr. Y. M. 
Bose, Dr. B. C. Ghosh and Dr. M.D. Das. He duly passed the 
F. A. Examination, and the M.C.P. S. Examination from the 
National Medical College. In 1912, he went over to London and 
took the M.R.C.S. Diploma. 


About this time the ‘Turko-Balkan War broke out and Dr. 
Mulgund volunteered for service in the Red Crescent Mission in 
Turkey. There were two medical missions, one led by Dr. Ansari, 
and the other by Dr. Abdul Hossain, dnd Dr. Mulgund joined 
the latter. He worked for six months as a surgeon with the Turkish 
army at Shatalja. There he got the Order of Commander of Maji- 
die from the Turkish Government. In the Turko-Balkan War, 
Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria fought against Turkey. This war soon 
came to an end, but a fresh war broke out in which Serbia and 
Greece attacked Bulgaria. Roumania also joined in the fray. 
Since Bulgaria had grabbed a lot of territory from Turkey during 
the Turko-Balkan War, Turkey took this opportunity of regaining 
some of her lost territories. When Roumania declared war against 
Bulgaria, the mission went over to Roumania. 
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CARVING A CAREER 


In Roumania Dr. Mulgund worked in Zimnica, where there 
was a field hospital. Cholera then broke out in the Roumanian army 
and the medical mission proved to be of great assistance. Asa 
reward for his services, Dr. Mulgund got the Order of Military 
Virtue from the Roumanian Government. This was in August, 1943. 
At the end of the Second Balkan War, the other 
members of the medical mission returned to India, 
but Dr. Mulgund stayed on. He felt a strong im- 
pulse to carve out for himself a career in Rouma- 
nia. 


But who would help him was the problem. Fortunately, 
about this time Dr. Lupu, a_ well-known poliucian, and 
Professor Stanculeanu took a fancy for him. His future 
career depended on his becoming a naturalized subject. 
With the help of his two friends and through the 
strength of his war services, he was able to become 
a naturalized subject long before the usual term. 
Soon after this he obtained a job as an assistant in the Eye-clinic, 
attached to the University Hospital. He then passed the State 
Examination in Roumania. After passing his examination he was 
able to obtain an apppointment as a Sub-lieutenant in the medical 
department of the Roumanian army. 


This was in April, 1915. On August 15, 1916, Roumania declar- 
ed war against Germany. In 1917, Dr. Mulgund became a Lieutenant 
and in 1918, a Captain. In 1926, he became a Major and in May °- 
1934, a few days before I came to Bucharest, he kecame a Lt.- — 
Colonel. 

Dr. Mulgund, or rather Lt.-Col. Mulgund, is. 
one of the best Eye-specialists in Roumania From 
1919 to 1922, he was Chief of the Eye Hospital in Oradin and from 
1922 to 1928 he was an Ey-specialist, attached to the Military 
Hospital in Bucharest. During my stay in Bucharest he was asked 
by the War Minister to open a new Eye Hospital for the benefit 
of the army. 

Let.-Col. Mulgund married a Romanian lady, and they have 
two children, both of them girls. They are a happy family. He 
is quite well known in Bucharest and even before I met him I came 
to hear of him from several Roumanian friends. During my stay at 
Bucharest, I had the pleasure of spending much of my time with him. 
From the way he used to be accosted by the Romanian 
gentry and by military officers whenever we went out 
together, pne could see, that he was not only weil 
known there, but much esteemed also. 


_ Though he has been away from India, and though he is now 
Roumanian subject, he has not forgotten his own language. Besides 
Marathi, he can speak Hindi fairly well and still retains a fair know- 
jedge of anskrit. He is very fond of quoting Sanskrit maxims and 
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verses from the Gita. It was avery great pleasure and honour to 
meet Lt.-Col. Mulgund in Bucharest. And I have no doubt that 
those of my countrymen who read this, will be equally pleased and 
interested. Lt.-Col. Mulgund lives at Strada Canzasi 14, Bucharest. 


iil 


An European who loves India 
(1933) 


[Even in the twentieth century, the darkest in our history, worshippers of India 
are faund in almost every country. Pilgrims are always ready to kneel 
down before the portals of Mother India—sometimes to Mahatma Buddha, 
sometimes to Mahatma Gandhi. During his travels in Poland, Subhas 
Bose came across Professor Stanislaw F. Michalski, the reat Sanskrit 
scholar, who, perhaps, knows more about our culture than we do ourselves. 
It is our duty to pay our homage to such selfless workers who have held 
aloft the flag of Indian culture in foreign lands as a sheer labour of 


7 
love}. 


During my journey in Poland in 1933, I was fortunate enough 
to meet several interesting personalities, some of whom were greatly 
interested in India. The general attitude was one of sympathy for 
India’s struggle for national emancipation. The Poles, 
struggled long for their freedom and having won it quite rec 
are in 2 position to sympathize with another nation Struggling for 
its national freedom. I remember that I was once taken In a car 
by some Polish friends in Warsaw to see peasant-life in the interior. 
We were taken to a village agricultural school—one of the new 
schools established by the Government, for giving. the children of 
the peasantry an education in modern scientific agriculture. We 
were shown round by the caretaker, an old woman 
and at the end of our visit, she asked very kindly 
about the health of Mahatma Gandhi and what he 
was doing at the time. It was touching. 


Once of the efforts of the Polish people at present is to industrialize 
their country as rapidly as possible, For this purpose, they built a 
port of their own—Gdynia, which has made them independent of 
the former German port of Danzig, which has now b-en interna- 
tionalized. They are also attempting to develop their foreign trade 
and, in this connection, they have been opening Consulates in 
different countries. The Polish Consulate in India was opened in 
Bombay in 1933. The textile industry in Poland is highly 
developed, one of the important textile centres being Lodz. 


Recently the Iron and Steel Industry has been making rapid 
progress. 


having 
ently— 


THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


Thereis an Oriental Society in Warsaw, the 
capital of Poland, which is specially interested in 
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Oriental culture. I was invited to a social gather- 
ing under the auspices of the Oriental Society and I 
spoke about our desire for a Polish-Indian Society 
which would endeavour to foster cultural and com- 
mercial relations between our two countries. 

The students, both men and women, were wide-awake. The 
women were particularly enthusiastic in the matter of developing 
contact with foreign countries including India. They wanted 
information about students and youth organisations in India. Their 
organisation was called the LIGA. Within the Liga, they had a 
separate circle for each country, with which they wanted to develop 
contact. 


In this brief article I shall refer particularly to one interesting 
rsonality whom I met in Warsaw—Professor Stanis- 
aw F. Michalski, who has devoted his whole life to 
the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature and is a 
lover of India. Prof. Michalski-Iwienski was born in 1881 in 
Poland. He studied Sanskrit language and Indian literature under 
Professor Leopold V. Schroder in Vienna from 1905-1911 and in 
Gottingen, in Germany under Prof, Oldenburg in 1914. For 
several] years he delivered lectures on the Sanskrit Language and 
Literature at the Polish Free University of Warsaw-Wolna Waze- 
chnica. In 1920 he took part as a volunteer in the war against the 
Bolsheviks. Since then, Prof. Michalski has been giving his whole time 
to literary and scientific work. In 1923, together with some Polish 
Orientalists he founded the Oriental Section of the Warsaw Scienti- 


fic Society. 

Prof. Michalski is the author of a number of books in Polish on 
India and Indian Culture. The following are some _. of 
them :— 


(1) Bhagvad Gita, 1912; second edition—1920 ; third 
edition—1926. 


(2) Upanishads (selected), 1913; second  edition— 
1922. 

(3) Rama’s Longing (one chapter from the Ramayana) 
1920. 


(4) Dhammapadam (translated), 1924. 


(5) Forty Songs of the Rig Veda, 1914. 
(6) Atmabodha, 1923. 


(7) Bhagwad Gita (Text in Sanskrit with Introduction 
and Remarks), 1921]. 


In the Introduction of a Polish Edition of ODYSSEA (War- 
saw), 1935—Prof. Michalski has referred to the relations between 
the Ramayana and the Odyssea and has pointed out the neces- 
sity of studying the Ramayana in connection with research work 
about Homer. 
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During the last few years Prof. Michalski has been engaged 
in bringing out a big Polish Encyclopedia in which he has written 
several articles about India, Indian Languages and Literature, 
Indian Geography, Indian History, etc. Many pictures and 
multi-coloured maps have been appended to the big article 
‘on India. 

In 1924, the Professor gave a discourse in Warsaw about the 
Epic Poetry of India. In 1935, he gave a discourse about a general 
survey of India before the Warsaw Branch of the Rotary 


‘Club. 
LIBRARY ABOUT INDIA 


The Professor has been collecting a library about India during 
the last few years. The library contains at present over 2,000 books 
-on the Sanskrit Language and Indian Literature—ancient and 
modern. 

As a host, Prof. Michalski was exceedingly 
hospitable. Hetreated me toa sumptuous dinner 
and as a parting dakshina gave me a big bundle of 
his own publications. 

It is interesting to know that another Polish Professor, Prof. 
Stasiak of Lwow, is now on a visit to India. Prof. Stasiak is a well- 
known Orientalist, and has spoken at several important centres in 
Europe on Ancient Indian Literature and Philosophy. 

The ground has already been prepared for a 
Polish-Indian Society in Poland—with a correspond- 
ing branch in India. Allthatis wanted now is that 
somebody should take the lead. 


SECTION XV 
India Goes A-Voyaging 


Subhas Bose never forgets India wherever 
he may be. On land or sea his first and foremost 
thoughts are towards his beloved country. The 
following two pieces describe the political 
labours of India en route to Europe. e could 
not find repose in the berth of his boat and jump- 
ed up from port to port to do alittle propaganda 
for his people. 


I 
Garden of Eden 
(January 1935) 


{Let us hope that the Port of Aden will be once again the Garden of Eden. 
From Subhas Bose’s description it appears that it richly deserves to be 
so, The ruined garden is again coming into its own. Bose’s vistt to 
Aden and Indians living there has something touching about it. Let us 
not forget our compatriots abroad. Bose says that there is a great 
scope for cultural work in Aden. Will young men listen ? Should the 
British Government permit, I, for one, feel moved to offer my services.] 
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On the 13th January, 1935, when M.N. Victoria of Lloyd 
Triestina called at Aden on her way to Europe from Bombay, 
some Indian residents of Aden arrived and invited me to accept 
their hospitality fora few hours. I did so with great pleasure. 
When I went ashore in their company, there was an agreeable 
surprise for me. I had seen Aden last in 1919 on my way to. 
England, but what a pleasant contrast! Now there were beauti- 
ful roads (probably asphalted), street-lighting with electricity and 
many imposing buildings to greet the eye. On enquiry I learnt 
that the population of Aden was over 50,000 and the 
Indian population well over 2,000. The Indian settlers 
were businessmen and the majority of them hailed from Kathi- 
awar. Aden isa flourishing port and trade-centre and the volume 
of trade is steadily on the increase. Raw materials like hides as 
well as articles like coffee, are brought from the interior and 
shipped to Europe. Manufactured foods, including textiles, which 
are symbols of so-called civilization, are imported from Europe 
and sent intothe interior of the Arabian Peninsula. The ad- 
ministration is British in personnel in the higher 
grades. Inthe lower grades, the employees are 
partly Arab and partly Indian. At present Aden is under 
the administration of the Government of India. 


THE GATEWAYS OF INDIA 


The problem that has been’ worrying the Indian settlers 
in Aden is the proposed separation from India. They are genuinely 
afraid that their interests will suffer greatly if they are cut off 
from India and thereby lose the support of public opinion in 
India. I tried to find out what was at the back of the mind of 
the authorities in Jaunching this proposal. So far as the Indians 
were concerned, they were of opinion that the motive was poli- 
tical. The Government wanted to convert Aden into a Colonial 

ossession, so that even if India got Swaraj at sometime in the 
uture, Aden would be safe in their hands. Aden and Singa- 
ore were the two naval gateways of India and 
hese two gateways were to be kept under full Im 
erial control. There were some Indian regiments in Aden 
ormerly, but they had been sent back and there were only 
British troops, numbering about 2,000, left there. There was also 
a strong contingent of the Royal Air Force stationed at Aden 
The territory within a radius of 25 miles from Aden was under 
British protectorate and beyond that was independent territory. 

Besides the strategic importance of Aden as commanding 
the entrance to the Red Sea, the place is also interesting because 
of its picturesqueness. Aden is sheltered in the bosom of some 
rocky hills. The major portion of the town is situated at the foot 
of the hills, but some of the nicest buildings are built high up and 
there are winding roads, quite modern in construction, leading up 
to them. Tunnels have been built through some of the hills with 
a view to improving communications. 
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Rainfall is very scanty in Aden and hence the acuteness of 
the problem of drinking water. This problem was solved by the 
Arabs long long ago in a clever way. The rain falling on the 
hills used to be collectei in a huge stony reservoir constructed 
out of natural rocks lying at the foot of the hills and throughout 
the year water used to be drawn from the reservoir for drinking 
purposes. Besides this supply of water, there were very deep wells, 
of the same sort that one would find in Indian villages. The 
day we reached Aden, there had been a heavy shower and the 
reservoir was pretty full. 


POLITICS IN ADEN 


I was glad to find that the Indians in Aden id Ns 
keenly following events at home. They asked me for 
the latest information. At the group meeting—after 
giving me all the infOrmation I wanted about Aden, 
they requested me to speak on the Congress pro- 
gramme. I delivered a short address on the constructive pro- 
gramme adopted at the Bombay Congress and on the Ahad: move- 
ment in India. The meeting over, light refreshments were served 
and I was then driven round the town. A pleasant farewell cere- 
mony took place at the jetty and I then returned to my boat M.N. 
Victoria. By midnight we were once again on the high seas. 


It would encourage the Indians in Aden great- 
ly if prominent Indians take the trouble of landing 
at Aden and meeting their fellow-countrymen there. 
They remembered gratefully the visits paid to them 
by Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya. There is also considerable room for cul- 
tural propaganda among Indians there and any 
Indians visiting Aden for that purpose are sure to 
be warmly welcomed. At present Pandit Kanhaya Lal Misra 
of Benares is engaged in that work there, but he is to leave soon. 

It is the desire of Indians in Aden that there should be a 
strong agitation in India against the proposed separation. What- 
ever may ultimately happen, there is no doubt that public opinion 
in India on this question should make itself heard without delay. 


II 
The Pyramids of Egypt 


(January 1935) 


Standing before the Pyramids of Egypt amin can realize the Majesty of 
Man and the Immortality of Soul. Subhas Bose had these rare experi- 
ences while passing through Aden on way to Europe. Even in one day’s 
running Subhas Bose was able to gain more useful experience about 
culture and political life of Egypt than other people would spend years 
to harvest 1t. The following essay indicates Bose’s method of observa- 
tion and deduction. The reader will be surprised to know how much he 
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was able to see and know in twenty-four hours, including an interview 
with the leader of the Wafd Party on the top of all! We can learn 
from Bose’s method of learning even more than from his treasury of learn- 
ing]. 

There are few cities so fascinating as Cairo, the capital of 
Modern Egypt by the Nile and guarded by the towering Pyra- 
mids, this city with its pleasing climate, luxuriant vegetation, 
lovely streets and picturesque buildings, has an unceasing attrac- 
toin for the foreigner. But how few of those who repeatedly pass 
in and out of the Suez Canal have been to Cairo. 


Thanks to the arrangements made by the Lloyd Triestino Com- 
pany, we could leave M.N. Victoria at Suez, drive by car to Cairo, 
spend a useful day there and catch the boat again at Port Said. 
By 9 P.M. on the 16 January, 1935, we were at Suez. The ship 
anchored at a great distance from the shore and we had to cross 
over in a ferry. It was a moonlit night. The vast expanse of 
water was brightened by the rays of the silvery moon. All around 
us were gleaming the lights of the town of Suez and of Port 
Tewfik with their starry reflection dancing in the bosom of the 
sea. Passing the customs barrier, we got into the car which was 
to carry us to Cairo. Soon the town was past and we were in 
the heart of the desert, rushing northwards. A companion of ours 
was expecting some adventure at the hands of desert Beduins 
but he was disappointed. There was peace all along the way— 
endless sand on both sides—the road running straight ahead and 
the pale moon shedding its lustre from the canopy of heaven. 
It was past midnight when we reached Cairo. In 
the stillness of the night, the brilliantly-lighted 
streets of Cairo with their stately buildings looked 
enchanting. 


MAJESTY OF MAN 


The next morning we made ourtrip to the Py- 
ramids. The air was cold and a biting wind was 
blowing as we crossed the Nile and rushed to where 
the world-famous Pyramids were silhonetted against 
the morning sky. Soon we arrived at their foot and 
began to gaze upwards. So these were the monu- 
ments of stone that had fired the imagination of even 
a soldier like Napoleon! The French Emperor had 
drawn up his troops near them and had stirred 
up their tired limbs by reminding them that 5,000 
years were looking down upon them. The appeal had 
worked like magic and the Mamelukes had been scattered like 
dust before the wind. Round the Pyramids we walked and in-and- 
out of the several excavations, wondering all the time what the 
Pyramids had to teach us. Yes, we also could feel an inspiration. 
Standing before those towering giants against 
the background ofthe endless and dreary desert, 
one could realize the majesty of man and the immor- 
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tality ofthe soul. The authors of those edifices 
had defied time. They had enshrined themselves in 
stone and whoever had any inwardness of percep- 
tion, could hold com munion with them. 


THE ETERNAL SPHINX 


Near the Pyramids was the Sphinx with its eternal riddle. 
One massive work of stone, the searching eyes gazing at the rising 
sun—what idea did the Sphinx embody ? One of the guides ven- 
tured an explanation. The ancient Egyptians worshipped the sun- 
god and the Sphinx was either a symbol of the sun or a repre- 
sentative of sun-worship. But who knew ? The soul that had built 
the Sphinx did not speak and the riddle remained unsolved. A 
little bird was sitting motionless on the head of the Sphinx. 
“That is the soul of the Sphinx’’, said a guide, to tickle our phan- 
tasy, “‘that comes every morning to greet him.” Looking more 
closely at the face of the Sphinx, we found that the nose had been 
blown off. That was another problem, we thought. But the guides 
were not to be daunted. “It was a cannon-ball of the Emperor 
Napoleon that did the havoc’’, said one of them. Connecting 
Napoleon with the Pyramids, we were prepared to be convinced. But 
another guide protested. “It was the Arab iconoclasts who had 
done it,” he said, ‘‘to spite the ancient Egyptians.” 


We left the Sphinx more puzzled than ever and turned to 
the Pyramids. “Do you want to climb to the top of the 
Pyramids?” asked one guide. ‘‘No, thank you, time is against 
us’, was the reply. “There is aman whocan run up to the top 
and descend in eight minutes, Sir,’ he continued. Thinking that 
it was a further trick for emptying our pockets, we declined, saying 
that that did not interest us. Instead, we sought to explore the 
interior of the biggest of the Pyramids. That was no difficult task. 
The narrow passage leading up to the big hall in the 
heart ofthe Pyramid was lighted with electricity. Only 
our backs were aching at the time we reached the 
hali—the effect of continuous bending while we 
were climbing the steps. The total height of the Pyramid 
was more than 450 feet and the hall whs situated almost half-way. 
‘The mummies of the ancient kings used to be stored here, but the 
hall was now empty, the mummies having been removed to the 
museums. There was another and smaller hall at a lower level, 
where the mummies of the queens used to be stored. 


The Pyramids of Geza, where there is the Sphinx, are about 
nine miles from Cairo. There are nine Pyramids in all—three big 
and six small ones. The big ones are in perfect condition—only 
the alabaster-coating having come off at many places. There is 
another group of Pyramids at a greater distance from Cairo, about 
twenty miles, near the ancient city of Memphis, and some statues 
of the ancient Egyptian kings are to be found there. 
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THE MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES 


No less interesting than the Pyramids is the Museum of Anti- 
‘quities in Cairo which 1s a store-house of all the finds in different 

arts of Egypt. Within this Museum the most interesting section 
is that which contains the finds of the tomb of Tutankhamen at 
Luxor in Upper Egypt. It is not possible to do justice to them in 
the course of one or two visits. At every step, one is left wondering 
at the high level of art and civilization which the ancient Egyptians 
attained ata period which must be at least as old as 2,000 B. C. 
The works of art look as fresh as if they had been constructed only 
yesterday and apart from the excellence of their workmanship, what 
simply appeals the imagination of man is how they have been so 
effectively preserved as to defy the ravages of time. 


INDIA AND EGYPT 


As compared with Egypt, India also can boast of 
avery ancient culture and civilization, but one 
must admit that we have not been able to preserve 
what we constructed, owing to our comparative 
inefficiency inthe art of preservation. Moreover, I 
do not think that we developed the material side of 
life—the arts and crafts—as much as the ancient 
Egyptians did. Ouremphasis was not on civiliza- 
tion but on culture; not on the material side of 
life but on the intellectual and spiritual. Therein, 
we had our advantages, as well as disadvantages. 
Owing to our superior thought power, we could 
hold our own against invaders from outside even 
when we were vanquished physically for the time - 
being—and incourse of time we could also absorb 
the outsider, while the ancient Egyptians went 
down before the Arab invaders and disappeared 
altogether. 


On the other hand, emphasis on the intellectual and_ spiritual 
side, caused us to neglect the development of science and left us 
comparatively weak on the material and physical side of life. The 
glorious periods of our history were, when we were able to strike 
the golden mean between the demands of spirit and of matter, 
of the soul and of the body—and thereby progress simultaneously 
on both fronts. Owing to the inter-relation between 
the soul and the body, the neglect of the body not 
only weakens a nation physically, but in the long 
run, weakens it spiritually as well. India at the 

resent moment appears to be suffering not merely 

rom physical weakness but from spiritual exhaus- 
tion as well—the inevitable result of our neglecting 
one aspect of life. And if we are to come to our own 
once again, we have to advance simultaneously on 
both fronts. 
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To return to our narrative. The morning excursions over, 
we devoted the afternoon to sight-seeing within the city. Cairo 
is full of mosques and tombs and much of ancient history lies em- 
bedded therein. Each mosque has its own beauty and its own. 
story to tell. Sometimes, one is brought face to face with 
scenes of Biblical interest as well, but how far they are real, one 
cannot tell. For instance, inside the big Citadel (the old fort of 
Cairo), the guide showed me a very deep well which he said was: 
the well of Joseph. One of the most interesting spots in Cairo is 
the citadel from where one can have a magnificent view of the 
whole city. The palace of Mohammad Ali, from where this view 
is obtained is unfortunately in a neglected condition now. The 
guide showed us the room where Mohammad Ali is supposed to 
have invited the Mamelukes to dinner and afterwards taken them 
unawares and massacred them, only one of the Mamelukes escaping 
with his life. Outside this Palace is the mosque of Mohammad Ali 
which fortunately is now being renovated at considerable cost. The 
mosque of Sultan Hassan, the Blue Mosque, the tomb of the 
Mamelukes, the Al-Azhar University—arc some of the other places 
of interest which draw the foreigner. 


Having seen something of old Egypt, our thoughts naturally 
turned to Modern Egypt. Modern Cairo was a fine city and 
one could not but admire it. But the modern palace of the 
king was by no means an imposing structure. Even the barracks 
of the British troops looked more attractive. Egypt, we 
were told, had a King but a rude reminder came 
when we eyed the Union Jack proudly floating in 
the wind on the top of the British barracks in the 
heart of the town and also in the Citadel. Indepen- 
dence indeed ! 


But what about the people of Modern Egypt? I had heard 
ofthe Nationalist Party of Egypt—called the Wafd Party which 
was once so brilliantly led by Syed Zaghlul Pasha of revered memory 
who has left an able successor in Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha. A 
visit to Cairo would of course be meaningless without an 
interview with the great nationalist leader. The time at my dis- 
posal was short, but I was lucky enough to have the desired inter- 
view. Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha was accompanied by two of 
his ablest colleagues, Mr. M. F. Nokrashy and Mr. Makram Ebeied, 
when I met him. We hada very interesting talk. IT was an- 
xious to know something about Egypt at first hand 
—while they were anxious to know about India. I 
was glad to learn that under the Premiership of Nessim Pasha, the 
rule of ordinance had ended in Egypt. The Nationalists could 
once again breathe freely. On the 8th and 9th January, 1935, 
they had a Congress of the Wafd Party in Cairo attended by over 
30,000 people which had proved to be an unparalleled success. 
Elections to the Parliament were expected to be held shortly and 
Wafd Party was confident of sweeping the polls. Altogether, the 
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situation looked very hopeful for the Nationalists and the leaders 
were in high spirits. 

Turning to India, Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha first inquired 
about the health of Mahatma Gandhi. He said that 
when theMahatma was returning to Indiain 1931, he 
had sent his Secretary to Port Said to invite him 
to Cairo and he had arranged a meeting in his 
own house ofthe prominent members of his Party. 
But unfortunately the Mahatma could not come. 
Our talk next turned to the Hindu-Muslim question, and 
Mustapha condemned the action of those communalists who 
were acting against the best interests of Indian Nationalism. 
He enquired one by one, as to who among the Muslim 
leaders were working with the Nationalist Party and 
who were on the side of the Government. He said that in Egypt, 
the Egyptian Muslims had come to a perfect understanding with 
the Egyptian Christians (called Co-opts) and both the communities 
were working hand-in-hand for the uplift of Egypt. He hoped 
that before long the same thing would happen in India. In con- 
clusion, I assured Mustapha that we Indians were following the 
fortunes of the Egyptian people with the greatest interest and our 
whole-hearted sympathy was with them in their struggle for free- 
dom. In return, he conveyed the warmest sympathy of the 
Egyptian people for the Indians in their National fight for freedom. 

After a busy day spent in Cairo, we left by train for Port 
Said to catch our boat there. In the train we had several Egyptian 
fellow-passengers and as some of them spoke English (French is, on 
the whole, more popular in Egypt than English), we soon fell into 
a conversation. We wanted to find out how the manin the street 
looked upon the nationalist Wafd Party. One of the passengers— 
a Co-opt who was a Government servant, was at first chary of 
committing himself. But when he found that we were dependable, 
he became more frank. He spoke very highly of the Egyptian 
leaders and said, among other things, that all Egyptians, whether 
Muslims or Christians, wore the Tarboosh or Fez Cap, because 
it was the national head-dress of the Egyptian people, (till then I 
had always regarded the Fez cap as a symbol of Islam). 

By 11 p.m. we were on board our ship. Within an hour 
she set sail. At the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, we passed 
the statue of the French Engineer, Lesseps who had constructed 
the Suez Canal and we were soon on high seas. The lights of 
Port Said grew dimmer and dimmer as the waves began to grow 


in volume. When morning dawned, the ship was rolling and 
most of us were sick. 


SECTION XVI 


Gandhi and Romain Rolland 
(April 3, 1935) 


[ Gandhism has been on trial before the bar of 
history for the last twenty-five years. It will be a 
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great tragedy if Gandhism fails. That view was 
expressed by Romain Rolland, the great French 

hilosopher, whom Subhas Bose paid a visit on April 

, 1935. Romain Rolland agreed with Bose that 
if Gandhism has faltered, tactics should be changed. 
He stated that he was not wedded to Gandhism but 
tothe welfare of workers. And If Gandhism did 
not stand up for socialism, Romain Rolland would 
divorce himself from Gandhism. The entire 
discussion clarifies the gulf that separated Bose 
from Gandhi]. 


Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1935. It was a bright sunny morn- 
ing, and Geneva was looking at its best. In the distance, silhouet- 
ted against the clear blue sky, stood the snow-capped heights of 
of Saleve. In front of us there lay the picturesque lake of Geneva 
with stately buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom. It was out on 
a pilgrimage. Ever sinceI had landed in Europe, 
two years ago, I had been eee to meet that 
great man and thinker—that great friend of India, 
and Indian culture—Mon. Romain Rolland 
Circumstances had prevented our meeting in 1933 and again in 
1934, but the third attempt was goingto succeed. I was in high 
spirits, but occasionally a thrill of anxiety and doubt passed within 
me. Would I be inspired by this man or would I return disappoin- 
ted? Would this great dreamer and idealist appreciate the hard 
facts of life—the practical difficulties that beset the path of the fighter 
in every age and clime? 


Above all, would he read what fate had written on the walls 
of India’s history. 


THE BATTLEGROUND OF MEN 

What heartened me, however, were the inspiring words in his 
letter of the 22nd February...... ‘‘But we men of thought 
must each of us fight against temptation that befalls 
usin moments of fatigue and unsettledness, of re- 
pairing toa world beyond the battle called either 
God or Art or Freedom of the spirit or those distant 
regions of the mystic soul. For fight we must, as. 


our duty lies on this side of the ocean—on the 
battle-ground of men.’’ 


For full two hours we drove along the circuitous route which 
skirts the lake of Geneva. It was charming weather and, while we 
raced along the Swiss Riviera, we enjoyed one of the finest scen- 
eries in Switzerland. As we came to villeneuve, the car slowed down 
and ultimately came to a standstill in front of Villa Olga, the resi- 
dence of the French savant. That was indeed a beauty-spot. 
Sheltered by an encircling row of hills, the house commanded a 
magnificent view of the lake. All around us there was peace, 
beauty and grandeur. It was indeed a fit place for a hermitage. 
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AsI rang the bell, the door was opened by a lady of short 
stature but with an exceedingly sympathetic and lively face. This 
was Madame Romain Rolland. Hardly has she greeted me than 
another door opened in front of us and there emerged a tall figure 
with a pale countenance and with wonderful penetrating eyes. 
Yes, this was the face I had seen in many a picture before—a face 
that seemed to be burdened with the sorrow of humanity. There 
was something exquisitely sad in that pallid face— 
but it was not an expression of defeatism. For no 
sooner did he begin to speak than colour rushed to 
his white cheeks—the eyes glowed witha light that 
was uncommon and the words that he poured forth 
were pregnant with life and hope. 


The usual greetings and the preliminary inquiries about India 
and Indian friends were soon over and we dropped into a serious 
conversation. Mon. Rolland could not—or did not speak Eng- 
lish and I could not speak French. So we had as_ interpreters, 
Mademoiselle Rolland and Madame Rolland. My purpose was to 
discuss with him the latest developments in the Indian situation 
and to ascertain his present views on the important problems before 
the world. I had, therefore to do much of the talking at first in 
order to explain the Indian situation as I analysed and compre- 
handed it. 


The two cardinal principles on which the movement of the last 
14 years had been based were—firstly, Satyagraha or non-violent 
resistance and secondly, a united front of all sections of the Indian 
cople, e¢. g. capital and labour, and landlord and peasant. 
In ia’s great hope was that the Salyagraha movement 
would fructify, in a peaceful settlement in the follow- 
ing manner. Within India, themovement would gra- 
dually paralyse the civil administration of the coun- 
try. Outside India, the lofty ethics of Satyagraha would 
stir the conscience of the British people. Thus 
would the conflict lead to a settlement whereby India would 
win her freedom without striking a blow and shedding any blood. 
But that hope was frustrated. Within India, the Satyzgraha move- 
ment no doubt created a non-violent revolution, but the higher 
services, both civil and military, remained unaffected and the ‘‘King’s 
Government” therefore went on much as usual. Outside India, 
a handful of high-minded Britishers were no doubt inspired by the 
ethics of Gandhi, but the British people as a whole remained quite 
indifferent ; self-interest drowned the ethical appeal. 


The failure to win freedom led to avery earnest heart-search- 
ing among the rank and file of the Indian National Congress. 
One section of Congressmen went back to the old policy of con- 
stitutional action within the Legisiatures. Mahatma Gandhi and 
his orthodox followers after the suspension of the Civil Disobedience 
movement (or Satyagraha), turned to a programme of social and 
economic uplift of the villages. But the more radical section, in 
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their disappointment, inclined to a new ideology and plan of action 
and the majority of them combined to form the Congress Socialist 
Party. 


IF SATYAGRAHA FAILED 


“What would te Mon. Rolland’s attitude,” I asked at the end 
of lengthy preface, “if the united front is broken up anda new move- 
ment is started not quite in keeping with the requirements of Gan- 
Ghian Satyagraha?”’ 


He would be very sorry and disappointed, said 
Mon. Rolland, if Gandhi’s Satyagraha failed to win 
freedom for India. At the end of the Great War, when 
the whole world was sick of bloody strife and hatred, 
a new light had dawned on the horizon when 
Gandhi emerged with his new weapon on political 
strife. Great were the hopes that Gandhi had rous- 
ed throughout the whole world. 


“We find from experience,” said I, ‘“‘ that Gandhi’s method is 
too lofty for this materialistic world and, as a political leader he is 
too straight forward in his dealings with his opponents. We find, 
further, that though the British are not wanted in India, with the 
help of superior physical force, they have nevertheless been able to 
maintain their existence in India in spite of the inconvenience and 
annoyance caused by the Satyagraha movement. If Satyagraha 
ultimately fails, would Mon. Rolland like to see the national en- 
deavour continued by other methods or would he cease taking in- 
terest in the Indian movement.?”’ 


‘The struggle must go on in any case’’—was the emphatic reply. 

“But I know several European friends of India who have 
told me distinctly that their interest in the Indian freedom movement 
is due entirely to Gandhi’s method of non-violent resistance.” 


Mon. Rolland did not agree with them atall. He would be 
sorry, if Satyagraha failed. Butif it really did, then the hard facts 
of life would have to be faced and he would like to see the move- 
ment conducted on other lines. 


__ That was the answer nearest to my heart. He then was an 
idealist, who did not build castles in the air but who had his feet 
planted on terra firma. 


‘There are people in Europe “I said, “who say that just as in 
Russia there were two succesive revolutions—a bourgeoise demo- 
Cratic revolution and a social revolution—so also in India there will 
be two successive revolutions—a national democratic revolution and 
a social revolution. In my opinion, however, the fight for political 
freedom will have to be conducted simultaneously with the 
fight for socio-economic emancipation. The party that 
will bring political freedom to India will be the 
party that will also put into effect the entire 
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programme of socio-economic reconstruction. What 
is Mon. Rolland’s opinion on the point ?” 


He found it difficult to express a definite opinion because he 
was not aware of all the facts of the Indian situation. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


“(What would be Mon. Rolland’s attitude,” JI continued “if 
the united front policy of the Indian National Congress fails 
to win freedom for India and a radical party emerges which identi- 
fies itself with the interests of the pcasants and the workers?.” 

Mon. Rolland was clearly of opinion that the time 
had come for Congress totakea definite stand on 
the economic issue. “I havealready written to 
Gandhi,’’ said he, “‘that he should make up his mind 
on this question.’’ 


Explaining his attitude in the event of a schism within the 
Indian National Congress, he continued, ‘‘I am not interested in 
choosing between two political parties or between two generations. 
What is of interest and of value to me is a higher question. To 
me political parties do not count ; what really counts 
is the great cause that transcends them—the cause 
of the workers of the world. To be more explicit, ii as a 
result of unfortunate circumstances, Gandhi (or any party, for the 
matter of that) should be in conflict with the cause of the workers 
and with their necessary evolution towards a socialistic organiza- 
tion—if Gandhi (or any party) should turn away and stand aloof 
from the workers’ cause, then for ever will I side with the oppressed 
workers—for ever will I. participate in their efforts, because on their 
side is justice and the law of the real and necessary development of 
human society.” 


I was delighted and amazed. Even in my most optimistic 
moods, I had never expected this great thinker to come out so 
openly and boldly in support of the workers’ cause. 

The strain resulting from our animated conversations was 
great and I felt anxious for the delicate health of my host. How- 
ever, a relief came when tea was announced and we all moved into 
the adjoining room. 


Over cups of tea our conversation went on uninterrupted. 
Many were the problems that we rushed through in our two and 
a half hours’ discussion. Mon. Rolland was greatly interested in 
the Congress Socialist Party and its composition. His concern for 
the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
politicians was profound. His interest in all the actions, speeches 
and writings of the Mahatma was astonishing. For instance, he 
pulled out from his old files a statement of the Mahatma in which he 
had expressed his sympathy for Socialism. 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN 


We talked at length of Mahatma Gandhi and his tactics: 
I ventured the remark that the Mahatma would 
not take a definite stand on the economic issues. 
Whether on political, or social, or economic ques- 
tions, he was temperamentally a believer in “‘the 
golden mean.’’ I then referred to what the younger genera- 
tion regarded as some of the detects in his leadership and tactics, 
namely, his incorrigible habit of putting all the cards on the 
table, his opposition to the policy of social boycott of political 
opponents, his hope of a change of heart on the part of the 
British Government, etc. It did not afford us any satisfaction 
[ said, to oppose him or even criticize him—when he had 
done more for his country than anyone else in recent history 
and had raised India considerably in the estimation of the 
whole world. But we loved our country more than any 
personality. 

I asked Mon. Rolland if he would be good 
enough to putin anutshellthe main fe ee for 
which he had stood and fought all his life. ‘*‘ Those 
fundamental principles,’’ he said, ** are (1) interna- 
tionalism (including equal rights for all races 
without distinction), (2) Justice for the exploited 
workers—implying thereby that we should fight for 
a society in which there will be no exploiters and 
no exploited—but all will be workers for the entire 
community, (3) Freedom for all suppressed nation- 
alities and (4) Equal rights for women as for men.”’ 
sya he proceeded to amplify some of these 
points. 


As our conversation was drawing to a close, I remarked that 
the views he had expressed that afternoon, would cause surprise in 
many quarters since they appeared to be a recent development in 
his thought-life. This remark worked like an_ electric button and 
set in motion a whole train of thought. Mon. Rolland spoke of 
the acute mental agony he had passed through since the end of 
the war in trying to revise his social ideas and his entire ideology. 
‘The combat within myself,’? he said, ‘‘ extended over a very 
wide field and the problem of non-violence was only a part of it. 
1 have not decided against non-violence, but I have 
decided that non-violence cannot be the central 
point of our entire social activity. It can be one 
of its means, one of its proposed forms, stiid subject 
to experiment.”’ 


Continuing, he said, ‘‘ Primary objective of all our endea- 
vours should be the establishment of another social order, more just 
and more human. If wedonot do so, it will mean the end of 
society.”” Then referring to the methods of activity, he said, ““ My 
own task has been for several years to try and unite the forces 
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against the old order that is enslaving and exploiting humanity. 
This has been my role in the World’s Congress of all political parties 
against war and Fascism, which was held in Amsterdam in 
1932 and in the permanent Committees appointed by that 
Congress. I still believe that there is in non-violence a strong, 
though latent, revolutionary power which can and ought to be 
used.” 


I interrupted him at this stage to ask him how the world at 
large could know of his present ideas. Tothis he replied, ‘* My 
social creed of these fifteen years has been expounded in two volumes 
of articles which have been just published. In the first one 
£Quinze ans de Combat’ (Fifteen Years of Combat), Editions 
Rieder, Boylevard St. German 108, Paris VI,—I have spoken of 
‘my inner fight and the evolution of my social ideas. In the second 
book ‘Par la Revolution la Pais’ (By Way of Revolution to Peace) 
Editions Sociales Internationales, 24, Rue Racini Paris VI, I have 
dealt.with questions concerning war, peace, non-violence, and the 
co-ordination of their efforts in fighting the old social order.” 
Continuing he said that some of his friends had refused to recognize 
all that he had written, preferrmg to accept only those portions 
with which they agreed. These two volumes would, however, be a 
faithful record of the evolution of his thought. 


SHADOWS OF WAR 


-» Our conversation did not end without a dis- 
cussion of the much-apprehended and much-talked 
of war in Gurope. ‘‘For suppressed peoples and 
nationalities,’ I remarked, ‘‘ waris not an unmixed 
evil.’ ‘‘ But for Europe war will be the greatest dis- 
aster,’ said he; ‘‘ It may even mean the end of civili- 
zation. And for Russia, peace is absolutely neces- 
sary if she is to complete her programme of social 
reconstruction.”’ 


Before I took leave of my host, I expressed my deep gratitude 
for his kindness, and my great satisfaction at what he had conveyed 
tome. I valued so greatly his sympathy for India, and her cause, 
that it had filled me with anxiety and fear whenever I had tried to 
imagine what his reaction would be towards the latest developments 
in the Indian situation. 


_ The sun was still shining on the blue waters of the lake 
of Geneva as I emerged out of Villa Olga. Around me 
there stood the snow-covered mountains. The air was pregnant 
with joy and it infected me, A heavy load had been lifted off my 
mind. I felt convinced that this great thinker and 
artist would stand for India and her freedom what- 
ever might be her immediate future or her future 
line of action. And with that conviction I returned 
to Geneva a happy man. 
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The Cultural Conquest 
(1935) 


[Foreign propaganda, says Bose, must be 
the right-handmaid of Civil Disobedience, 
Non-violence can only be effective when itis 
bulwarked by international sympathy. In the 
following essay written towards the end of 
1935, Subhas Bose sums up all the ins and outs 
of foreign propaganda. Heisan ardent admi- 
rer of the Chinese for the cultural medium 
through which they spread their culture. He 
is sorry to note that the Congress has not paid 
proper attention to Foreign Propaganda, 
which is recognised as a legitimate form 

of activity in all the countries. It is but recent- 

ly that the Congress is coming round tothe 
views of Subhas Bose. Individual Indians 
have done a lot abroad. The latest example. 
is of course that of Vijay Luxmi Pandit, 
who has acted as ambassador of India in 
America.] 


I think it was the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das, who first open- 
ed my eyes to the necessity of making India known in other 
countries. The occasion for this was drafting of a new scheme of 
work of the Swaraj Party which the late Deshbandhu and the late 
Pandit Motilal Nehru launched at Allahabad in February 1923. 
Discussions regarding the scheme of work had begun as early as 
April, 1922, when we were all in prison. There were two items 
in the Deshbandbu’s schemes on which he was personally very keen, 
but which did not evoke much enthusiasm at the time, because 
public attention was drawn towards the capture of legislatures and 
local bodies. ‘These two items were—Indian propaganda in 


Oreign 
countries and the organisation of a pan-Asiatic League. 


Several years elapsed before my interest in the question of 
Indian propaganda abroad was once again stirred up. Early in 1928, 
when I was in Calcutta I was interviewed by an American journalist 
(I forget his name at the moment). Inthe course of our conversa- 
tion he described in vivid colours how China had Managed 
to capture the imagination of the whole civilized 
world. According to him, India should also contrive 
to put herself before the world’s eye. How that could 
be done, was a question of method for Indians to decide, but the need 
was imperative one in India’s own interest. 


COLOSSAL IGNORANCE ABOUT INDIA 


_ Two other factors have helped to deepen my conviction that 
Indian propaganda abroad is absolutely necessary for India’s progress 
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—(1) my experience in Europe during the last two years and (2): 
my study of History. During the last two years, I have 
travelled through many countries in Kurope. Every- 
where there is a colossal ignorance about India—but. 
at the same time there is a general feeling of sym- 
pathy for, and interestin, India, This sympathy 
can easily be enlarged and developed, if neces- 
sary steps are taken from our side. But while we are 
quite indifferent to this question, missionaries and other ‘‘ civilizing 
agencies ’’ are not inactive. For several decades they have aD putes 

India as a land where widows are burnt, girls are married at the 
age of 5 or 6 and people are virtually unacquainted with the art of 
dressing. I remember vividly that when I was in England in 1920, 

I was one day passing a lecture-hall in front of which there was a 

pictorial advertisement of a lecture to be delivered by a missionary 

about India. In that advertisement, there were pictures of 
some half-naked men and women of the blackest complexion, possess- 

ing the ugliest features. Ostensibly the lecturer wanted to raise 

funds for his “ civilizing ’’ work in India and was, therefore, paint- 
ing India in this light, without the slightest compunction. Towards 

the end of 1933, a German journalist who claimed to have visited 
India recently, wrote in a Munich paper that she had seen widows 
being burnt in India and dead bodies lying uncared for in the streets 
of Bombay. Recently in a Vienna pictorial paper (Wiener Bilder 

dated the 30th June) a picture of a dead body covered with insects was 
printed and there was a footnote saying that it was the corpse of a 

‘‘ Sadhu ”? which could not be removed for several days because 

of the Hindu beliefthat the body of a ‘‘ Sadhu” should not be 
removed by ordinary men. What surprises me is the careful selection 
of pictures about India made by propagandists in Europe with a view 
to depicting India in the worst colours possible. Thisis as much 
true of pictorial magazines as of films. Regarding the anti-Indian 
propaganda conducted by films like ‘‘ India Speaks ”’ and “Bengali” 
—there has been some exposure in India already and I need not dilate 
on it. But JI am afraid there has not been sufficient exposure of 
the mischief which is being done by the film “ Everybody Loves 
Music, ’”’ in which Mahatma Gandhi appears in his own dress, danc- 
ing with a European girl. 


If this sort of propaganda goes on in other countries, is it to be 
wondered at that Indians should be called “ Blackie ”—as it happens 
sometimes in England—or as “‘ Neger ”—(negro)—as is the experi- 
ence sometimes in Germany ? In such circumstances, what should 
be our reaction? The first and easier course would be 
to shut our eyes quietly, pocket the humiliation and 
remain silent. The other and more difficult course 
would beto start our own propaganda. I remember 
talking to a Turkish diplomat in 1933 on the question of foreign 
propaganda. I complained that there was no literature in modern 
Turkey meant for foreigners, written by Turks themselves. By way 
of self-defence, he said, that the Turks did not believe in propa- 
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-ganda (this is not wholly true because the Turks also are beginning 
their propaganda). I doubt if any other country in this age of pro- 
ganda, would have attempted to justify its lack of nee 
in any case, so far as Europe is concerned, propa- 
anda is now regarded as one of the normal and 
ezitimate activities of Government. Ofthe Kuropean 
countries, England and Russia are past-masters in 
the art of propaganda—with Italy and Germany com- 
ing next. Of the Asiatic countries, China is at pre- 
sent most active in her foreign propaganda. The New 
World has generally been indifferent to propaganda in the Old 
World—but I believe that the League of Nations is now helping to 
bridge the Atlantic Ocean. In 1934, when I was in Geneva, I happ- 
ened to come into touch with a number of South Americans and I 
realized that even the South American States were anxious to carry 
on propaganda in Europe. 


I said towards the beginning that two factors helped to deepen 
my conviction that Indian propaganda abroad was absolutely 
necessary for our national advancement; (1) my experiences in 
Europe and (2) my study of History. Regarding the second, I may 
say that the study of the history of those countries 
that have won their freedom in recent years 
reveal the importance of this work. I hope my rea- 
ders are aware of the extensive propaganda conduc- 
ted inthe United States of America by the Sinn Fein 
Party in 1920 and 1921. The party sent their best man—no 
less a man than their President, Mr. de Valera—to organize 
and conduct this propaganda. The Party had also centres of 
propaganda on the Continent. ‘The most important and interesting 
example of foreign propaganda is, however, furnished by the Czech 
leaders. For 20 years, Dr. Mesaryk, Dr. Benes and others, carried 
on a steady and sustained propaganda in different countries, especia- 
lly England, France and the United States. Only after two decades 
‘could the harvest be reaped—and it will now be admitted on all 
hands that without the sympathy and support of England, France 
and the United States, Czccho-Slovakia would not have come into 
existence as an independent State. 


SYSTEMATIC PROPAGANDA 


It is not the enslaved countries alone that carry on a systematic 
propaganda. Even independent countries have now taken to it. 
Countries like Hungary in Europe and China in Asia, that have 
a national grievance, carry on foreign propaganda. Hungary 
to-day hopes to secure a peaceful revision of her present frontiers 
which have been defined by the Treaty of Trianon, which she 
regards as unjust and iniquitous. She is therefore spending large 
Sums of money for winning international sympathy and support for 
‘her cause. China has recently launched an extensive scheme of 
‘propaganda in Europe with Geneva as her headquarters. There 
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they have taken a villa and fitted up a Chinese Library for the use 
of all those who desire to study anything about China. The Society 
publishes literature in French and English for propagating Chinese 
culture in Europe. idea have taken another house in Geneva where 
they have périodic exhibitions. In .1934 they had an exhibtion of 
adults’ paintings which was a great success. After the Geneva 
Exhibition, the pictures were sent to other European capitals 
arid similar exhibitions were held there. In April 1935 
when I visited Geneva again, they were holding an exhibition f | 
children’s paintings and I was informed that the exibition would 
be sent round to other European capitals in succession. And one 
visiting such an exhibition would come back with an impression that 
the Chinese are a highly-gifted and cultured people. In November, 
1935, an art exhibition 1s to be held in Burlington House in London 
and a shipload of Chinese art treasures is being brought to London 
for the purpose. I cannot help remarking in this connec- 
tion that through her steady and continued propa- 
ganda, China has been able to win sympathy of the- 
whole civilized world. This was evident during the Sino- 
pees dispute over Manchukuo, when China won the support of the 

ague of Nations in spite of the best efforts of Japan. That China 
was not able to utilize fully this hard-won support was due to her: 
military weakness. Nevertheless the Chinese people have realized 
the value of propaganda so much that they have now launched an 
extensive scheme. Though this scheme is backed by the Nanking 
Government, a large portion of the funds comes from private 
individuals. 


Even independent countries that have no national grievance 
devote much attention and money to foreign propaganda. They 
generally have a two-fold aim, cultural and commercial. They 
desire, on the one hand, to make their culture known to other 
countries and on the other to develop more trade with them. The 
propaganda conducted by the British is, in my opinion, more 
effective than that of other countries, because it is more natural 
map scientific. The British method of propaganda is roughly as. 
follows :— 


(1) News agencies like Reuters carry on a subtle propaganda 
in favour of Great Britain through the manipulation of everyday 
news. 


(3) Britishers make it a point to attend every International 
Congress which is held in any part of the world. 


_.. (3) In every country, special societies exist for developing 
friendly relations with that country. For example, in Vienna 
there is a society called the Anglo-Austrian Friends. Similar: 
organizations exist in every country in. Europe and. all. 
these societies have corresponding organizations in Great 
Britain. 
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_, (4) A large number of Britishers representing different 
walks of life go abroad every year to lecture on different 
aspects of British culture. In this work, British artists play an im- 
portant role. . 


(5) Foreigners and foreign students are invited to visit 
Great Britain. In some _ cases foreign students are given 
scholarships. 7 


(6) There are numerous international societies like the 
Quakers, The All-Peoples’ Association, etc., which have their 
headquarters in London and branches all over Eutope—through 
whose medium a very subtle propaganda is carried on ‘in favour of 
Great Britain. These societies generally have a stock of English 
books in their libraries. | 


(7) In almost every important city of Europe there is an 
English-speaking Club. These clubs are invariably centres of propa- 
ganda. 


(8) Books, etc., about Great Britain are published in every 
language. 


The above propaganda is carried on mostly by non-official 
agencies, in addition to the official propaganda conducted through 
Embassics and Consulates. British propaganda is not obstructive 
and people for whom it is meant, hardly realize that a conscious 
propaganda is goingon. Where it is more overt as in the case of 
Miss Mayo’s ‘‘ Mother India” or the film ‘‘ Bengali”’—it is con- 
ducted through the medium ofa third party, so that no one can 
say that Britishers are behind it. As compared with this German 
propaganda is crude and obstrusive and it, there- 
fore, sometimes defeats its own purpose. 


During the last two years, I have realised from time to time 
how very sensitive the British people are to any propaganda 
that is not in keeping with their requirements. One would 
ordinarily expect such a powerful nation as the British to be 
quite indifferent to what other people may think or say about 
them. But the exact contrary is the case. Here I am reminded of 
the extraordinary step taken by the British Ambassador in Belgrade 
in June 1934, in requesting the Foreign Office to stop the Yugo- 
Slavian papers from publishing interviews with me. I am also 
reminded of the wrath of Sir Walter Smiles, M. P. over a speech 
that I made in Geneva in September, 1933 (Sir Walter Smiles, 
wanted that I should be put in prison on my return to India 
because of this speech.) When I asked him to correct any mis- 
statements that I might have made therein, he did not reply. 
Because of her ultra-sensitiveness to foreign opinion, Great Britain 
1§ now taking steps to strengthen her propaganda abroad. 
Recently a society, called the “British Council of Relations with 
Foreign Countries ” has been started with H.R H. the Prince of 
Wales as its patron, for carrying on pro-British propaganda in 
other countries, Addressing His Royal Highness on the 2nd July, 
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1935, the Chairman, Lord Tyrell, said that the society has been 
started at the instance of the Foreign Office and with the 
active collaboration of five Government Departments—while 
the Government Treasury had made a grant of £6,000. The Daily 
Telegraph of London, while giving its whole-hearted support to this 
endeavour, wrote on the 3rd July as follows :— 


‘Now France and Italy each budget one million pounds a 
year for national ‘ propaganda prestige’. Japan has recently badgers 
one hundred thousand pounds for similar purposes during the coming 
year and the vast resources of the German Ministry of propaganda 
are being expended outside the Reich no less than within. Funds 
on a much larger scale than £6,000, though not necessarily Govern- 
ment funds, are necessary if we are to take similar interest in making 
ourselves known.” 


Coming to India, the question is—what should we do? I am 
sorry to say in this connection that among the older generation I find 
a complete lack of appreciation of the utility of Indian propaganda 
abroad. The opinion expressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and the 
Editor of Indian Social Reformer are typical of what the older 
gencration think. The views of the Congrcss President, Sjt. Rajendra 
Prasad, are somewhat more progressive. He welcomes such propa- 
ganda, but regrets that the Congress does not possess sufficient means 
to undertake this work. One is, therefore, left with the 
feeling that the older generation regard this work 
as a superfluous luxury and not as an indispensable 
necessity. If they had regarded it as a necessity, 
they would certainly have procured funds for it. 


VITHALBHAT PATEL 


Of the Indian leaders, the late Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel was the 
only one who had a full appreciation of the utility of 
foreign propaganda and a clear conception as to how it should be 
carried on. It is no cxggeration to say that in the cause of this 
propaganda he laid down his precious life. It was his American 
tour, in the course of which he delivered 85 speeches, in three months 
that damaged beyond repair his already broken health. At the end 
of this campaign and after mature deliberation with American 
friends of India, he returned with the conviction that the Indian 
National Congress should have a permanent representative in the 
United States. This suggestion was duly conveyed to Mahatma 
Gandhi. The late Sjt. Vithalbhai was of 
oper that for our propaganda work, we 
should have our headquarters in Geneva with bran- 
ches all over Europe and America. One such branch 
he was able to start during his lifetime in Dublin, 
under the name of the Indo-Irish League. His journey 
to Geneva about a month before his sad and premature death, was 
for the purpose of preparing the ground for a centre there—but 
fate prevented him from accomplishing this work. 
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If foreign propaganda be necessary for independent countries 
as well as for those who fight for their freedom with arms, it is an 
absolute necessity for countries like India that have discarded the me- 
thod of physical force and armed revolution. To such a peaceful and 
constitutional activity, the British Government, too, can have no objec- 
tion. We have every right to mobilize world-sympathy on our side in 
an open and peaceful manner and the British Government indirectly 
recognized this right by sponsoring India’s membership of the League 
. Nations, which implies that India has all the rights of a full-fledg- 

nation. 


There may be a feeling in certain Sad le that 
foreign propacarcs must in all probability be some- 
thing of a secret or revolutionary or Anti-British 
character. But such an impression, if it exists any- 
where, is altogether without foundation. Propaganda, 
by its very nature, must be open and above board and propaganda 
methods inherently opposed to secret and revolutionary methods. 
Moreover, this propaganda should not be anti-British but only pro- 
Indian. I have had some experience of propaganda in Europe and 
I am definitely of opinion that the moment we attempt anti-British 
propaganda, we shall defeat our purpose. The British have a vast 
machinery for their propaganda—including Embassies, Consulates 
and numerous non-official Associations with which they can counter- 
act our activities. Moreover, if we begin to attack the 
British, we shall lose sympathy instead of gaining 
it. Onthe other hand, aslong as we carry on pro- 
Indian propaganda, our appeal will be irresistible. 
And if the British try to thwart our legitimate propa- 
ganda, they will automatically put themselves in 
the wrong and forfeit sympathy everywhere. 


PROGRAMME FOR PROPAGANDA 


In my opinion, Indian propaganda abroad should have the 
following objectives :— 


(1) To counteract false propaganda about India. 


(2) To enlighten the world about the true conditions obtaining 
in India to-day. 


(3) To acquaint the world with the positive achievements of 
the Indian people in every sphere of human activity. 


The last objective is the most important, because if we can 
give the world a good idea of ourculture and civili- 
zation, we shall automatically dispel false notions 
regarding the Indian people, raise the status of 

dia in the eyes of the civilized world and obtain 
sympathy everywhere. 


To accomplish this threefold purpose, the following steps, 
among others, may be taken :— 
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(1) Indians should be induced to attend every International 
Congress. 


(2) Articles about India should be written in foreign news- 
papers and journals. 


_ (3) Books about India should be published in the different 
languages of Europe and America. 


4) There should be at least one well-equipped library in some 
central place in Europe to which reference could be made by all 
those who are interested in India. 


_(5) Prominent Indians representing different aspects of Indian 
culture should regularly travel abroad. 


(6) Films about India should be exhibited abroad. 


(7) Lectures on India with the help of magic lantern slides 
Should be organized in foreign countries. 


(8) Foreign scholars should be invited to India and they 
should be helped to make contact with the best type of Indians 


(9) In every country, mixed societies of Indians and nationals 
of that country, should be organized for developing closer cultural 
relations with India. Every such Society should have a_ correspond- 
Ing organization in India. An instance of the first is the Indo-Czecho- 
Slovakian Society. 


(10) Such mixed societies should also be formed everywhere 
fostering closer commerical relations between India and other coun- 
tries. (An instance of this is the Indian Central European Society 


7 Ble Corresponding organizations should be started in 
ndia. 


(11) Mixed Chambers of Commerce, e¢.g., Indo-Czecho- 
Slovak Chamber of Commerce, Indo-Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
Indo-Austrian Chamber of Commerce, etc.) should be organized in 
every important capital. Corresponding Chambers of Commerce 
Should be started in India. Such mixed Chambers of Commerce 
exist in every European country. India alone has not yet realized 
the importance of this. 


(12) Regular assistance should be given to such bodies as the 
International Committee for India in Geneva, which have so far 
been working independently. There are several organizations of this 
sort in Europe and America. Some sort of co-ordination should 
be established among such societies. 


_ The impression that has been created in many circles all over 
the world as a result of prolonged hostile. propaganda is that we are 
an uncivilized people—that our women are enslaved and that we are 
not a nation, as our society is seething with dissensjons. Can we shut 
ourselves up in a room and remain indifferent to what the world thinks 
ofus? Wecannot. For good or for ill, we are forced by modern 
circumstances to share the common life of humanity. We cannot, 
therefore, be indifferent to what the outside world thinks of us. 
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Moreover, we can sce with our own eyes what other nations are 
achieving through a course of systematic propaganda. History 
further teaches us that for enslaved and suppressed 
nations—especially for those that eschew the path 
of violence—the sympathy of the civilized world 
is absolutely necessary and in order to win that sym- 
pathy, propaganda has to be undertaken. Distinguish- 
ed Indians, like Swami Vivekanand, Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi have in the past done a _ certain amount of pro- 

aganda abroad and their work has been supplemented by foreign 

iends of India. As a result of this, India still has a reputation for 
an ancient culture and civilization. But if we are to make further 
progress, it is indispensably necessary that a systematic propaganda, 
backed by the Indian people, should be undertaken. There are 
Indians abroad who are determined to do this work with the limited 
resources at their disposal. The only question is whether the Indian 
National Congress will take charge of this all important work and 
do it in a more effective and efficient manner. 


SECTION XVIII 


Tatas Under Hammer 


(December 31, 1935) 


[Can Capitalism and Freedom go together? YES— 
says Mahatma Gandhi. NO-—says Subhas Bose. 
The latter has found that even such a firm as the 
Tatas, wrongly considered as nationalistic, do 
not add tothe happiness of the masses. Tatas. 
work as the wheels of imperialism. This essay 
written at Vienna on December 31, 1935, shows 
the industrial insight of Subhas Bose. The 
manner in which Bose hacks the Tatas to pieces 
shows that he could have become a topmost in- 
dustrialist, had he chosen to be neither an I1.C8. 
nor a politician.] 


The article from the pen of Mr. J. L. Keenan, the General 
Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur, in 
“The Modern Review’? for December, 1935, is interesting for 
more reasons than one. It is interesting for the digressions from 
the steel-making into the domain of historical research—interesting 
for the placid self-complacency which inspires the writer—interest- 
ing also for the many contradictions in which the article abounds, 


A word about historical and sociological matters. When 
Mr. Keenan talks about steel-production, he ison solid ground 
and his self-confidence is an asset. When he digresses into the 
thorny domain of Ancient History or Sociology, his self-confidence 
becomes a handicap. Says Mr. Keenan ‘—‘He (J.N. Tata) realiz-. 
ed that India from the time of Manu was condemned to be a 
country of capitalists and slaves.” (P. 705), It is a truism in 
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economics that capitalism is a recent growth in consequence of the 
advent of largesscale production. How there could have been a 
Capitalist order at the time of Manu and after, passes my compre- 
hension. Even landlordism, as we see it to-day in India, 1s a 
recent growth. Further even the state in ancient times did not 
amass wealth—the prevalent idea being that the state (whether 
monarchy or a republic) should give everythirg to the people. A 
typical example of this was King Harshavardhana, who emptied 
the Royal treasury once in five years. 


SELF-PRAISE IS NO RECOMMENDATION 


Then Mr. Keenan goes on to say :—“‘We (Tatas) know that 
in India before his time the mere name of a labourer must be 
expressive of contempt.” (p. 705). If Mr. Keenan used the 
word “Jabourer’? in the sense of artisan, he is mistaken. The 
artisans in the Indian village economy—whether 
carpenters or blacksmiths or potters—were never 
looked down upon with contempt. They were indis- 
pensable elements ofthe village economy and their 
relations with the rest of the village population 
were perfectly friendly and cordial. Labourers in the 
sense of industrial proletariat are an excrescence of capitalism and 
not an Indian phenomenon as such. Iflabourers (industrial pro- 
letariat) are looked down upon in India, similar is the case in 
other countries. I have heard from Indian apprentices in Euro- 
pean factories that the gulf which separates workmen from officers 
in European factories is very wide. 


Mr. Keenan is also wrong when he goes on to say “that 
a labourer was as a rule forbidden to accumulate wealth and, 
though he was a slave, even if his master gave him freedom, he 
was still a slave.” (P. 705). I wonder from where Mr. Keenan 
culled this valuable piece of information. We know, on the 
contrary, that in India low-born people often rose to the highest 
positions by dint of their personal qualities. If we investigate the 
past history of some of the present Maharajas and landed aristoc- 
rats, useful information can be collected in this connection. I may 
also point to examples like that of the alleged Kaivarta Kings of 
Bengal, who came from a so-called low stratum of society. 


LABOUR OF PROGRESS 


The distinction, between ‘Labour of Necessity” and ‘‘Labour 
of Progress’? which Mr. Keenan had drawn, is artificial and if I 
may say so, fantastic. Evenin ancient times, all labour was not 
labour of necessity. People did not work only for hunger, nor 
did they always get starvation wages. Most people worked partly 
because of hunger, and partly because of the pleasure in working, 
and it is too much to say that labour in the good old days was 
always sweated. The huge monuments of art that still live—Mo- 
-henjodaro, Harappa, Taj Mahal, Madura, Kanarak—do they not 
represent labour of progress as well? It is true that industries in 
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the old days did not pay huge dividends as they sometimes do 
now. But we have to remember that huge dividends are exclu- 
sively the product of the industrial revolution that is of large scale 
production. Moreover, this phenomenon of huge dividends can 
hardly be called an advantage or an achievement. Thinking men 
everywhere are now coming to admit that the evils resulting from 
industrial capitalism are due largely to the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few and to abnormally large dividends which 
are gathered cither at the cost of sweated labour or at the cost of 
the exploited consumer in colonial or semi-colonial countries. 


Mr. Keenan transgresses the limits of decency when he refers 
to President Roosevelt “assisted by a group of asinine Professors” 
trying to find a way out of the present depression. I do not 
hold any brief for President Roosevelt, nor does the 
noble President standin need of it. But is there 
anyone who candeny that the biggest experiment 
to end unemployment and depression that is going 
on in the world to-day outside Russia isin the 
U.S.A P I would refer the writer to the excellent treatise written 
by Mr. H.G. Wells, ‘“‘The New American in New World”, in which 
he discusses the American experiment and compares it with the 
Russian. Incidentally Mr. Wells refers therein to the question as 
to why President Roosevelt sought the help of some professors, 
whom Mr. Keenan in his _ self-complacency calls ‘‘asinine’’. Possibly 
what has annoyed Mr. Keenan is that President Roosevelt is lay- 
ing his hands on the large dividends with a view to dividing them, 
in part at least, among the exploited proletariat and that he 
(President Roosevelt) maintains that the employers should recog- 
nis¢ organised trade unions and treat them as equals. 


Mr. Keenan is not only self-complacent, he is more. He says 
that ‘“‘as far as making steel in India is concerned that Company 
(Tatas) has ended the depression in that trade andI think that 
Company should be proud of this fact.” (p. 707). Butlet me 
ask Mr. Keenan what after all, ‘‘ending depression 
under a capitalist system’? means. It means find- 
ing more markets and also sufficient capital to keep 
® concern going until more markets are found. The 
huge bounties given by the Indian people through the Govern- 
ment of India in the lean years helped the Company to keep going 
until more markets or orders could be found. That the Company 
to-day is able to make more profits is due to two factors : firstly, 
the duties imposed on foreign specially continental steel, which 
make it possible for the people to patronise Tatas, and secondly the 
orders directly placed by the Government of India with the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. Itis therefore the people and 
the Government of India who are really respon- 
sible for ending the depression in the steel trade 
ifr eally it has ended. Mr. Keenan has not a word of thanks 
for either of them, though he congratulates the Company, and there- 
fore himself, for the recent improvement. 
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I happen to know something about Tatas since September, 
1928, and J should like to enquire if the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany would have been alive to-day but for the heavy state-boun- 
ties which kept the Company going during the lean years and 
provided the fat salaries for the covenanted officers at a time 
when thousands of workmen were thrown into the streets, without 
unemployment, dole, or insurance benefit. I should also like to 
enquire if the Company would have been able to end the depres- 
sion, asthe General Manager claims it has done, without the 
aid of the heavy duties levied on imported steel and without the 
sympathy and support of the public and the Government of India. 


The confusion of thought which the writer shows in some 
places is pathetic, and makes one wish that. he would devote 
more attention to the study of economics than to history and 
sociology. NHereisa specimen of his reasoning :—‘‘In 1929 and 
in 1930, our monthly staff with the exception of a few whom you 
could count on the fingers of two hands, were ‘labourers of pro- 

ress.” The Steel Company earned dividends last year and this 

Breel Company rightly paid their ‘labourers of progress’ a reward 
for their extra effort which they had put forth.” (P..707). A 
perusal of the above would lead one to think that the financial 
improvement of the Company was due to improvement in the 
work put forth by the employees in 1931 and after. The fact 
is that the financia! iinprovement was due solely to the larger 
orders secured by Tatas, as explained in the previous paragraph. 
Ifone were to go round and cxamine one employee after another, 
one would not find any difference between his work in 1929-30 
and his work in 1931—-33. I clearly remember that in 1929 and 
1930 the General Manager used to complain of lack of orders 
which forced him to reduce wages—to order sweeping retrench- 
ment and to shut down certain departments of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in Jamshedpur. 

The writer remarks in one place as follows: “ At the present 
time, in my opinion, due to economic factors, the entire labour of 
the steel world, with the exception of the labour in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., have forgotten that they are ‘ Labour o: Pro- 
gress’ and they are not ‘Labour of Necessity.”? There is nobody in the 
United States of America to-day, in my opinion, at least in the ranks of 
Labour, who is attempting to get out of the category of ‘ Labour 
of Necessity’............ There is no doubt that each and every one of us 
realise that we have had a depression from 1928 until 1933 in India. 
The same depression exists in other countries. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, in my estimation, is the only company in the steel trade 
which has advanced...” (P. 706-7). 


The above statements would lead one to expect that Jamshed- 
pur has become a paradise for stecl-workers—an object lesson for 
steel companies in other parts of the world. But what are the facts ? 
Earlier in the article the writer states that American steel workers 
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are the best paid in the world. Quoting a report of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute dated the 30th January, 1935, the writer 
says :— 


“‘ American workers...... earned an average of 64.7 cents an 
hour in November 1934............ The Japanese wage-rate was 
9:7 cents per hour and in India 8:6 cents per hour in 1933.” 
(The figure for European countries are in the neighbourhood of 25 
cents per hour). If the average for India is one-eighth of that of the 
United States of America, and if the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is by far the biggest steel industry in India, I think the General 
Manager of Tatas should hang his head down in shame instead of 
indulging in meaningless bragging. 


That the writer was conscious of his Company’s shortcomings 
when he first sat down to write is clear from the following remarks 
on p. 705 :—** We think we are doing good work ; we brag about 
our hospitals ; we boast about our wages paid, but do we stop to think 
and make a comparison between India and Europe or America? I 
certainly can state that we do not......... We must compare the emo- 
luments we pay our workmen with the wages that are paid in Europe.” 


I shall now come to the more serious charges that can be levell- 
ed aginst the Tata Iron and Steel Company. These charges are 
under the following heads :— 


(1) Their attitude towards Indianization. 
(2) Inefficiency in the matter of checking wastage. 
(3) Their attitude towards Labour. 


I should preface my remarks under the above three heads _ with 
the statement that the Directors.of Tatas always claim that theirs is a 
‘‘ National ”’ industry andon this ground they have taken the fullest 
advantage of the sympathy of the unsophisticated public. But I shall 
presently show that Tatas’ concern in Jamshedpur 
is much less ‘‘ national ‘‘ than even the textile mills 
of the Indian industrial magnates for whom “ nati- 
onalism’’ or ‘‘ patriotism ’’ is often a convenient 
excuse for robbing the public. 


When the Steel Company was first started about 25 years ago, 
a large number of foreigners, mostly Americans and Britons, were 
appointed to the higher posts on a covenant. They were given prin- 
cely salaries with equally princely bonus-——and I know of cases in 
which the bonus was even higher than the salary and was independent 
of production or profit. If I mistake not, the General Manager 
himself draws Rs. 10,600 a month—equal to what the Governors 
of the major provinces in India get. The public were given 
to understand that as soon as a sufficient number of 
Indians would be trained, they would take the 
Place of the covenanted officers. This promise has 
not been redeemed. Between 1928 and 1931, we made repeat- 
ed requests for Indianisation but without much success. The position 
to-day is that in many departments, Indians are doing the same 
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I happen to know something about Tatas since September, 
1928, and I should like to enquire if the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany would have been alive to-day but for the heavy state-boun- 
ties which kept the Company going during the lean years and 
provided the fat salaries for the covenanted officers at a time 
when thousands of workmen were thrown into the streets, without 
unemployment, dole, or insurance benefit. I should also like to 
enquire if the Company would have been able to end the depres- 
sion, asthe General Manager claims it has done, without the 
aid of the heavy duties Ievie1 on imported steel and without the 
sympathy and support of the public and the Government of India. 


The confusion of thought which the writer shows in some 
places is pathetic, and makes one wish that. he would devote 
more attention to the study of economics than to history and 
sociology. Hereisa specimen of his reasoning :—‘‘ In 1929 and 
in 1930, our monthly staff with the exception of a few whom you 
could count on the fingers of two hands, were ‘labourers of pro- 
ress.” The Steel Company earned dividends last year and this 
Br Company rightly paid their ‘labourers of progress’ a reward 
for their extra effort which they had put forth.” (P..707). A 
rusal of the above would lead one to think that the financial 
improvement of the Company was due to improvement in the 
work put forth by the employees in 1931 and after. The fact 
is that the financia! iinprovement was due solely to ‘the larger 
orders secured by Tatas, as explained in the previous paragraph. 
Ifone were to goround and cxamine one employee after another, 
one would not find any difference between his work in 1929-30 
and his work in 1931—33. I clearly remember that in 1929 and 
1930 the General Manager used to complain of lack of orders 
which forced him to reduce wages—to order sweeping retrench- 
ment and to shut down certain departments of the ‘Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in Jamshedpur. 

The writer remarks in one place as follows: “ At the present 
time, in my opinion, due to economic factors, the entire labour of 
the steel world, with the exception of the labour in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., have forgotten that they are ‘ Labour o. Pro- 
gress’ and they are not ‘Labour of Necessity.” There is nobody in the 
United States of America to-day, in my opinion, at least in the ranks of 
Labour, who is attempting to get out of the category of ‘ Labour 
of Necessity’..........6 There is no doubt that each and every one of us 
realise that we have had a depression from 1928 until 1933 in India. 
The same depression exists in other countries. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, in my estimation, is the only company in the steel trade 
which has advanced...” (P. 706-7) 


The above statements would lead one to expect that Jamshed- 
pur has become a paradise for steel-workers—an object. lesson for 
stecl companies in other parts of the world. But what are the facts ? 
Earlier in the article the writer states that American steel workers 
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are the best paid in the world. Quoting a report of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute dated the 30th January, 1935, the writer 
says :— 


“ American workers...... earned an average of 64.7 cents an 
hour in November 1934............ The Japanese wage-rate was 
9°7 cents per hour and in India 86 cents per hour in 1933.” 
(The figure for European countries are in the neighbourhood of 25 
cents per hour). If the average for India is one-eighth of that of the 
United States of America, and if the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is by far the biggest steel industry in India, I think the General 
Manager of Tatas should hang his head down in shame instead of 
indulging in meaningless bragging. 


That the writer was conscious of his Company’s shortcomings 
when he first sat down to write is clear from the following remarks 
on p. 705 :—‘* We think we are doing good work ; we brag about 
our hospitals ; we boast about our wages paid, but do we stop to think 
and make a comparison between India and Europe or America? I 
certainly can state that we do not......... We must compare the emo- 
luments we pay our workmen with the wages that are paid in Europe.” 


I shall now come to the more serious charges that can be levell- 
ed aginst the Tata Iron and Steel Company. ‘These charges are 
under the following heads :— 


(1) Their attitude towards Indianization. 
(2) Inefficiency in the matter of checking wastage. 
(3) Their attitude towards Labour. 


I should preface my remarks under the above three heads_ with 
the statement that the Directors. of Tatas always claim that theirs is a 
‘‘ National ’’ industry and on this ground they have taken the fullest 
advantage of the sympathy of the unsophisticated public. But I shall 
presently show that Tatas’ concern in Jamshedpur 
is much less ‘“‘ national ‘“‘ than even the textile mills 
of the Indian industrial magnates for whom “ nati- 
onalism’’ or ‘‘ patriotism ’’ is often a convenient 
excuse for robbing the public. 


When the Steel Company was first started about 25 years ago, 
a large number of foreigners, ,mostly Americans and Britons, were 
appointed to the higher posts on a covenant. They were given prin- 
cely salaries with equally princely bonus-—and I know of cases in 
which the bonus was even higher than the salary and was independent 
of production or profit. Jf I mistake not, the Gencral Manager 
himself draws Rs. 10,600 a month—equal to what the Governors 
of the major provinces in India get. The public were given 
to understand that as soon as a sufficient number of 
Indians would be trained, they would take the 
place of the covenanted officers. This promise has 
not been redeemed. Between 1928 and 1931, we made repeat- 
ed requests for Indianisation but without much success. The position 
to-day is that in many departments, Indians are doing the same 
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work as covenanted foreigners but at half or one-third the total 
emoluments enjoyed by the latter. Moreover, during this period, 
when I was in close contact with the General Manager, I complained 
that the contracts of several covenanted officers Were being renewed 
for a further period, though there were competent Indians to take 
their place—but to no purpose. If an imperial investigation 
were made to-day into the number of foreigners 
employed at Jamshedpur andthe emoluments they 
draw—the Tata Iron and Steel Company would stand 
condemned. 


Tata Iron and Steel Company is undoubtedly a very big eon- 
cern and, therefore, there should be very close supervision in order 
to prevent wastage. But on this point, too, the situation is far from 
satisfactory. The Directors are all absentees and have very little 
knowledge of the inner working of the concern. They are all busy men 
with several irons in their fire and have not even the desire or leisure 
to know more of the working of the Jamshedpur machinery. The 
result is that the actual working of the vast machinery is left in the 
hands of foreigners who have no responsibility to anyone except the 
absentee Board which is entirely under their thumb. I first realized 
the helplessness of the Board when I had to discuss the terms of 
settlement on behalf of the strikers in September, 1928. If on any 
‘paar the General Manager said “‘ yes”? the Board would consent. 

f, on the contrary, the General Manager said ‘‘ no ’’—it was also 
“no” from the Board. 


That a settlement did take place after all was due to the fact 
that the then General Manager, Mr. Alexander, felt disposed to 
welcome it. Not long after settlement, I once suggested to the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors that he and the Board should 
have more contact with the workmen and for that purpose, 1t would 
be good for him to go round the works without being chaperoned 
by the Company’s officials. The Chairman seemed agreeable to my 
proposal but my suggestion could not be given effect to, because the 
General Manager was opposed to it. Nevertheless, the Board began 
to realize their position, I think, because not long after that they 
sent one of the Directors to Jamshedpur—and later on to Calcutta— 
to act as a liaison officer between the Board and the Management. 
Since his appointment, there has been some administrative tightening 
up in Jamshedpur. And in Calcutta and elsewhere most of the 
papers have been won over with the help of advertisements, with the 
result that to-day one finds very little criticism of Tata Iron and 
Stecl Company in the nationalist press. But the real trouble—uviz., 
wastage and inefficiency—continues. 


THE TOP-HEAVY ADMINISTRATION 


The above-mentioned Director is an ex-I.C.S., and an able 
administrator but he lacks technical knowledge without which it is 
impossible to force the hands of the Management. One of the results 
of this is that in the matter of Indianisation the progress so far made 
has been unsatisfactorv. There are anv number of covenanted officers 
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whose places could easily be filled up by competent Indians, at 4 
much lower rate of pay. I have quoted above the average Indian 
wage-rate as being 8°6 cents per hour for the year 1933. But if we 
exclude the highly-paid foreigners, there can be no doubt that the 
average would fall much lower. 


The top-heavy administration represents, however, a small item 
in the wastage that has been going on in Jamshedpur. [ 
one would go over the Stores Department ans 
see the amount of capital lying uselessly idle there, 
and would also examine the annual orders that are 
sent out for machinery, spare parts, etc., one would 
have some idea of the wastage that goes on in Jam- 
shedpur. About 7 or 8 years ago the services of the Indian Chief 
Electrical Engineer—one of the most popular officers of the Company 
—were suddenly dispensed with and a foreigner was imported in his 
place. Then followed a period during which wastage took place in 
the Electrical Department owing to faulty and unscientific methods 
of handling. Fuel consumption is another important source of 
wastage. For a huge concern like Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
it is absolutely necessary to make use of the latest scientific devices 
for reducing fuel consumption and also to carry on continuous 
research in this matter, But Tata Iron and Steel Company are 
backward in this respect. It is because of wastage combined with 
top-heavy administration that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
cannot stand on its own legs and must always depend on the State 
for either bounties or protective duties. In @ country where 
labour issocheap, any well-organized steel concern 
should be ableto maintain itself without being spoon- 
fed by the State. There are independent concerns in Jamshed- 
pur: which buy raw materials like scrap-iron (or electrical power) 
from Tatas and make a profit out of their products, only because 
they avoid wastage and top-heavy administration. 


The last—and to our purpose the most important—point 
to which I shall refer is the attitude of the Tata Iron and Steel. 
Company towards labour. The first trade union was organized in 
Jamshedpur in 1920 and by that time so many grievances had accum- 
ulated that the years 1921-22 witnessed a serious labour-trouble there. 
About this time, the late Deshbandhu C.R. Das’s sympathy 
was drawn towards the Jamshedpur workers and as long as he was 
alive, he gave them the fullest support. But this support 
was of no avail until the Swaraj Party emerged as the most 
powerful element in the Indian Legislative Assembly in the 1923 
elections. Deshbandhu Das was joined by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Tatas then found it necessary to come to 
terms with these nationalist leaders because the Assembly would sogn 
consider the question of a state-hounty for Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. Tatas then agreed to recognise the -trade anion (called 
me. Labour Association), to collect the union subscription ,on 
ay-day and generally to ameliorate the condition.of the worker. 
or sometime, the position of the workers saw a decided improve- 
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work as covenanted foreigners but at half or one-third the total 
emoluments enjoyed by the latter. Moreover, during this period, 
when I was in close contact with the General Manager, I complained 
that the contracts of several covenanted officers Were being renewed 
for a further period, though there were competent Indians to take 
their place—but to no purpose, If an imperial investigation 
were made to-day into the number of foreigners 
employed at Jamshedpur andthe emoluments they 
draw—the Tata Iron and Steel Company would stand 
condemned. 


Tata Iron and Steel Company is undoubtedly a very big eon- 
cern and, therefore, there should be very close supervision in order 
to prevent wastage. But on this point, too, the situation is far from 
satisfactory. The Directors are all absentees and have very little 
knowledge of the inner working of the concern. They are all busy men 
with several irons in their fire and have not even the desire or leisure 
to know more of the working of the Jamshedpur machinery. The 
result is that the actual working of the vast machinery is left in the 
hands of foreigners who have no responsibility to anyone except the 
absentee Board which is entirely under their thumb. I first realized 
the helplessness of the Board when I had to discuss the terms of 
settlement on behalf of the strikers in September, 1928. If on any 

oint the General Manager said “‘ yes’ the Board would consent. 
f, on the contrary, the General Manager said ‘‘ no’’—it was also 
“no” from the Board. 


That a settlement did take place after all was due to the fact 
that the then General Manager, Mr. Alexander, felt disposed to 
welcome it. Not long after settlement, I once suggested to the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors that he and the Board should 
have more contact with the workmen and for that purpose, it would 
be good for him to go round the works without being chaperoned 
by the Company’s officials. The Chairman seemed agreeable to my 
proposal but my suggestion could not be given effect to, because the 
General Manager was opposed to it. Nevertheless, the Board began 
to realize their position, I think, because not long after that they 
sent one of the Directors to Jamshedpur—and later on to Calcutta— 
to act as a liaison officer between the Board and the Management. 
Since his appointment, there has been some administrative tightening 
up in Jamshedpur. And in Calcutta and elsewhere most of the 
papers have been won over with the help of advertisements, with the 
result that to-day one finds very little criticism of Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in the nationalist press. But the real trouble—uviz., 
wastage and inefficiency—continues. 


THE TOP-HEAVY ADMINISTRATION 


The above-mentioned Director isan ex-I.C.S., and an able 
administrator but he lacks technical knowledge without which it is 
impossible to force the hands of the Management. One of the results 
of this is that in the matter of Indianisation the progress so far made 
has been unsatisfactory. There are anv number of covenanted officers 
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whose places could easily be filled up by competent Indians, at 4 
much lower rate of pay. I have quoted above the average Indian 
wage-rate as being 8°6 cents per hour for the year 1933. But if we 
exclude the highly-paid foreigners, there can be no doubt that the 
average would fall much lower. 


The top-heavy administration represents, however, a small item 
in the wastage that has been going on in Jamshedpur. If 
one would go over the Stores Department and 
see the amount of capital lying uselessly idle there, 
and would also examine the annual orders that are 
sent out for machinery, spare parts, etc., one would 
have some idea of the wastage that goes on in Jam- 
shedpur. About 7 or 8 years ago the services of the Indian Chief 
Electrical Engineer—one of the most popular officers of the Company 
—were suddenly dispensed with and a foreigner was imported in his 
place. Then followed a period during which wastage took place in 
the Electrical Department owing to faulty and unscientific methods 
of handling. Fuel consumption is another important source of 
wastage. For a huge concern like Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
it is absolutely necessary to make use of the latest scientific devices 
for reducing fuel consumption and also to carry on continuous 
research in this matter, But Tata Iron and Steel Company are 
backward in this respect. It is because of wastage combined with 
top-heavy administration that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
cannot stand on its own legs and must always depend on the State 
for either bounties or protective duties. In @ country where 
labour issocheap, any well-organized steel concern 
should be ableto maintain itself without being spoon- 
fed by the State. ‘There are independent concerns in Jamshed- 
pur which buy raw materials like scrap-iron (or electrical power) 
from Tatas and make a profit out of their products, only because 
they avoid wastage and top-heavy administration. 


The last—and to our purpose the most important—point 
to which I shall refer is the attitude of the Tata Iron and Steel. 
Company towards labour. The first trade union was organized in 
Jamshedpur in 1920 and by that time so many grievances had accum- 
ulated that the years 1921-22 witnessed a serious labour-trouble there. 
About this time, the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das’s sympathy 
was drawn towards the Jamshedpur workers and as long as he was 
alive, he gave them the fullest support. But this support 
was of no avail until the Swaraj Party emerged as the most 
powerful element in the Indian Legislative Assembly in the 1923 
elections. Deshbandhu Das was joined by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Tatas then found it necessary to come to 
terms with these nationalist leaders because the Assembly would sogn. 
consider the question of a state-bounty for Tata Iron.and Steel Com- 
pany. Tatas then agreed to recognise the trade union (called 
the Labour Association), to collect the union subscription gn 
Payday ‘and generally to ameliorate the conditien.of the workexs. 
| For sometime, the position of the workers saw a decided improve- 
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ment but after the death of Deshbandhu, things began to grow 
worse again. 


Deshbandhu’s place was taken by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, who kept the flag flying with the moral 
support of the Congress Party in the Assembly—but 
the unsympathetic and callous behaviour of the 
Company’s Officials led to a serious strike in 19328. 
Since then the Company’s attitude towards labour 
has been one which would be worthy not of a 
** national ’’ industry but of the worst bureaucratic 
Government. My connection with Jamshedpur labour began 
in August 1928, when the strikers and their leader, Mr. Homi, put 
irresistible pressure on me to espouse their cause. When the Company 
found themselves in a very difficult situation as a result of my joining 
the strikers, they agreed to accept the demand of the workers but only 
en condition that the Company did not have to negotiate with Mr. 
Homi, against whom personally they said they had many grievances. 
Mr. Homi at first agreed to stand out if a settlement helpful to the 
workers could be arrived at thereby. But when the settlement was 
actually drawn up and ratified by the workers at a mass meeting, he 
changed his ire and set up a new organization to oppose the 


settlement. 


Soon after settlement, the Company refused to give cffect to 
some of the important terms, as a result of which a large number of 
the workers went over to Mr. Homi’s party. For a few months the 
Company refused to recognize Mr. Homi’s organization but one 
fine morning their tactics were changed. Their erstwhile enemy 
Mr. Homi was «invited by the General Manager and his organisatior 
was recognized. The old organization, Labour Association 
was ignored and those who had drawn up the settlemen 
and had stood loyally by it were left alone. After sometime th 
scene changed once again. Prosecution was launched against Mr 
Homi under various charges, and he found himself in prison ; wit 
the disappearance of Mr. Homi, his organization became shut-u 
shop. 
| The withdrawal of the Congress Party from the Assembly 3 
January, 1930, led to a definite stiffening of the Company’s attituc 
towards the workers. After Mr. Homi’s imprisonment, whenev 
a workers’ meeting was held, a band of goondas armed with stic 
and other weapons would appear on the scene and break up tl 
meeting by force. In 1931, 1 was presiding at such a meet 
which was broken up in this way and I can, therefore, speak fro 

rsonal experience. This situation continued for some years a! 
even in 1934, things were so bad in Jamshedpur that during a vi 
to that town, Mahatma Gandhi was constrained to remark in a puk 
meeting that he was “ grieved to learn that the issues between | 
employers and the employed were being settled at the point of the /aé 
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ment but after the death of Deshbandhu, things began to grow 
worse again. 


Deshbandhu’s place was taken by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, who kept the flag flying with the moral 
support of the Congress Party in the Assembly—but 
the unsympathetic and callous behaviour of the 
Company’s Officials led to a serious strike in 1928. 
Since then the Company’s attitude towards labour 
has been one which would be worthy not of a 
** national ’’ industry but of the worst bureaucratic 
Government. My connection with Jamshedpur labour began 
in August 1928, when the strikers and their leader, Mr. Homi, put 
irresistible pressure on me to espouse their cause. When the Company 
found themselves in a very difficult situation as a result of my joining 
the strikers, they agreed to accept the demand of the workers but only 
on condition that the Company did not have to negotiate with Mr. 
Homi, against whom personally they said they had many grievances. 
Mr. Homi at first agreed to stand out if a settlement helpful to the 
workers could be arrived at thereby. But when the settlement was 
actually drawn up and ratified by the workers at a mass meeting, he 
changed his mind and set up a new organization to oppose the 
settlement. 


Soon after settlement, the Company refused to give cffect to 
some of the important terms, as a result of which a large number of 
the workers went over to Mr. Homi’s party. For a few months the 
Company refused to recognize Mr. Homi’s organization but one 
fine morning their tactics were changed. Their erstwhile enemy 
Mr. Homi was -invited by the General Manager and his organisation 
was recognized. The old organization, Labour Association, 
was ignored and those who had drawn up the settlement 
and had stood loyally by it were left alone. After sometime the 
scene changed once again. Prosecution was launched against Mr. 
Homi under various charges, and he found himself in prison ; with 
the disappearance of Mr. Homi, his organization became shut-up 
shop. 

The withdrawal of the Congress Party from the Assembly in 
January, 1930, led to a definite stiffening of the Company’s attitude 
towards the workers. After Mr. Homi’s imprisonment, whenever 
a workers’ meeting was held, a band of goondas armed with sticks 
and other weapons would appear on the scene and break up the 
meeting by force. In 1931, 1 was presiding at such a mecting 
which was broken up in this way and I can, therefore, speak from 
ptrsonal experience. This situation continued for some years and 
even in 1934, things were so bad in Jamshedpur that during a visit 
to that town, Mahatma Gandhi was constrained to remark in a public 
meeting that he was “‘ grieved to learn that the issues between the 
emplovers and the employed were being settled at the point of the lath.” 
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THE RUTHLESS POLICY 


It can be alleged on behalf of the workers that since 1930, the 
Company has been following a ruthless policy towards them. Recog- 
nition was withdrawn from both the workers’ organisations—the 
collection of subscriptions on pay-day was discontinued and employees 
connected with the trade-union movement were either victimized or 
transferred to places far away from Jamshedpur. In January, 1934, 
when the local Government officials in Jamshedpur prosecuted a 
gang of about 40 goondas, high officials of Tatas were found to take 
interest in the affair for settling the matter out of court. 


The climax was reached in 1935, when the Company served 
a notice on the Labour Association demanding arrears of rent for 4 
years for the premises used by the Secretary and by the office, though 
4 years ago a clear understanding had been arrived at between 
me and the Managing Director, Mr. Dalal that the Company would 
waive their claim for rent. The Company thought that 
the Association would not be ableto pay and could 
thereupon be ejected and since all the houses in 
Jamshedpur are virtually owned by the Company, 
the Association would cease to exist for want of a 
habitation. The Secretary of Association went so far as to offer 
to pay rent in future and also to pay the arrears by instalments—but 
the Company refused to accept any compromise, proving thereby 
that what they really wanted was not rent but the liquidation 
of the trade-union organization in Jamshedpur. 


The Company were going on merrily with their game when 
suddenly the Congress Party decided once again to enter Indian 
Legislative Assembly. The Company knew from experience that two 
or three M.L.A ’s were in the habit of raising inconvenient questions 
about their treatment of labour, and they felt it advisable to change 
their tactics once again. Anew group called the Metal Workers’ 
Union, thereupon came into existence under the Company’s patronage 
and the workmen in the factories were advised by the officials to 
join this group. This group is still in the good books of the Company, 
and one of its principal activities is to give tea parties to Government 
and Company officials and to wait in deputation on the General 
Manager. The object of this new policy on the part of the Company 
is to show to critics in the Assembly and elsewhere that Tata Iron 
and Steel Company do not suppress all trade-union activity. 


Ihave dealt at length on the attitude of the Company towards 
organized labour and shall now say a few words about their treat- 
ment of the individual workers. I have before me a printed copy 
of the memorandum submitted by the Metal Workers’ Union (which 
in Jamshedpur is called a ‘‘Company’s Union’’) to the General 
Manager which contains the following remarks :— 


The service conditions of the majority of the workers employed 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Company are not sound as many of 
them. are given notices of discharge, compulsory leave, etc., without 
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sufficient consideration. For example, the workers of the old Rolling 
Mills who have long service with the Company and who have con- 
tributed towards bringing the Company to the present position it 
one among its sister industries,......... are laid off on compulsory 
CAVE cosusktaues. 


“The Company recently started a policy of employing men 
‘temporary ’ and it 1s interesting to note that this ‘temporary ’ 
no limited period. Cases of such men who have put in more than 
two years of service are not uncommon. By this, the Company 
is able to save a good deal by non-payment of bonuses and non- 
extension of privileges according to Works Service Rules, Provident 
Fund, etc., which can be enjoyed only by permanent employess...... 


‘‘ Suspension of a worker from his duty extending to weeks 
is common. In spite of several rulings of the Management to afford 
a chance to the worker to defend a charge brought against him, the 
rules are either not followed in several cases, or prompt attention is 
not paid to the explanation submitted by the party......... similar 
remarks would apply to such other exemplary punishment such as 
reduction of salaries......... a — 


‘* There is no regular system by which employees can get pro- 
motions and increments in their wages. For sometime past it has 
become a policy of the Company to abolish as far as practicable 
higher-rated posts, when vacant and lower-rated men are made to 
undertake the extra work without adequate compensation......... 


‘* While we appreciate the spirit of encouragement underlying 
the Bonus Scheme, we feel it has been restricted only to some work- 
ers. Then again a distinction has been made between Operating and 
Maintenance Department in respect of Departmental Bonuses......... 


‘* The system of weekly-paid labour was introduced when the 
Company was in need of men to do some seasonal work. But for 
sometime past we find weekly labour is employed in permanent force 
in cemtain departments whose total number at Jamshedpur comes to 
about 5,000 (including both male and female labour) thus forming 
about 20 per cent. of the total number of employees. Most of such 
employees have already put in service of over 5 years. Most of such 
weekly-paid labourers get rates varying from 5 annas to 8 annas per 
day. According to the following statistics showing the minimum of 
expenditure for a family of 5 members as shown in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, it will be clear that the cost of living at 
Jamshedpur is by far higher than that of the two places quoted—Sho- 
lapur and Ahmedabad...... ”? (Then follows the statistics showing that 
the monthly expenses in Sholapur come up to Rs. 37-13-11 and in 
Ahmedabad to Rs. 39-5-8. ‘But 5,000 Jamshedpur workers get a 
daily wage varying from 5 annas to 8 annas). 

In view of the above statements made—not by hot-headed 
fitatots—but by a loyal “Company’s Union, ’’ may Iask Mr. 
eenanh‘how many “labourers of progress” there are in Jamshedpur? 

laden afraid that excludiig the ‘General Manager-and the covenanted 


pst. every few Indian employees could be classified. as “‘ labourers 
rs > B) ; 

oi The only portion of article for which I feel thankful is where 
the writer refers to the appalling condition of the workers in the 
Tata Mines. I do hope that with the sympathy of Mrs. Kieenan 
behind him, the General Manager will be able to bring about an 
increase in the wages of the poe mine workers. 

The writer has evidently referred to the iron-ore mines only. 
But what about the coal mines? A few years ago when I was 
working as the President of the Tata Collieries Labour Association 
I happened to look into the conditions in the Tata coal mines. At 
that time some mines were being closed down, and thousands 
of workers were being thrown out of employment. We naturally want- 
ed the mines to continue working, but two arguments were urged by 
the Company in opposition to our demand—firstly, that the Com- 
pany had long-term contracts with some collieries, and after taking 
this supply, the Company did not require an additional supply from 
their own mines ; and secondly, that the cost of production in the 
Company’s mines was rather higher as compared with the prevailing 
market rate. WAY AD CALA "ING BAH Aon! 

It is difficult for an outsider to understand why the Company 
went in for long-term unprofitable contracts and at the same time 
invested capital in buying collieries. Firstly, it was wrong to 
go in for long-term unprofitable contracts. Secondly 
ifthey did go in for them, they should not have 
bought any collieries. Thirdly, once they started 
working these collieries, they should not have shut 
them down—because it costs a lot of money to keep mines in 
proper order when they are not working. Fourthly, there is no 
reason why they should have had a top-heavy administration in the 
Collieries Department also—and thereby put up the cost of produc- 
tion. The result of all this inefficiency is that the people and the state 
have to pay for the sins of the Company and the Indian workers have 
to be content with low wages. 

If Tata’s employees at Jamshedpur are to become “ Labourers 
of Progress ” then the top-heavy administration has to be rectified, 
the covenanted officers have to be got rid of and wastage and _ ineff- 
ciency have to be eliminated. The paltry bonus thrown at a section 
of the ill-paid Indian employees for their last year’s work does not 
appreciably alter the position of the workers in Jamshedpur, nor 
does it entitle the Company to claim that they are better employers 
of labour than any other. - Vienna, 3lst December, 1935. 


SECTION XIX 


The two Facets 


While the thoughtless instruments of British imperi- 
alism continued to offer revengeful threats to the 
forces of nationalism, the victory of the Indian 
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National Congress inthe elections in 1936, not- 
withstanding all its weaknesses was a power- 
ful threat to the British bureaucracy. The fol- 
lowing two pieces arethetwo facets of the God 
of Democracy as pracwes at home and abroad. 


A British Threat 
(March 17, 1936) 


Subhas Bose addressed the following letter to the Manchester 
Guardian from Austria on March 17, 1936 :-— 


Sir *—The other day I received a letter from the British. 
consul in Vienna which runs thus— 
12th March, 1936. 


Sir,—I have to-day received instructions from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to communicate to you a warning that 
the Government of India have seen in the press statements that 
you propose to return to India this month and the Government 
of India desire to make it clear to you that should you do so 
you cannot expect to remain at libcrty. 

I am, etc. 


Jj. W. Taylor, His Majesty’s Consul. 


I was arrested on January 2, 1932, in India and detained in 
prison till February 22, 1933, without any trial. Though I repea- 
tedly asked for it, I was never informed of the charge or com- 
plaint which the Government of India had against me. When I 
fell seriously ill and several medical boards appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to examine me recommended that I should be either 
released or allowed to proceed to Europe for treatment, the Gov- 
ernment of India permitted me to sail for Europe and withdrew 
the order of detention. I have been in Europe virtually for the 
last three years. Only once have I been to India during this 
period—namely, in December 1934, when I went to see my dying 
father and stayed there for six weeks. During my brief stay in 
India, I was made a prisoner in my house. 

I now want to go home and I am served with this official 
threat. My last imprisonment was bad enough legally and ethically. 
But the proposed imprisonment, in the event of my returning to 
India, now, beats all record. May I ask if this is how British Law 
is going to be administered in India andif this is a foretaste of 
the expanded liberty which the new constitution will usher in ? 4 


Yours, etc., 
Subhas Chandra Bose, 
(President, Bengal Congress Committee) 


Kurhans Hochland, Badgastein, Austria, March, 17. 


®Text of a letter written on Mareh J)7 from Austria and published in the 
‘‘Manchester Guardian,’’ London. 


2 
A Threat to the British 


(1936) 7 

[The Indian Act of 1935 offered much bruit but litile fruit to the freedom- 
hungry masses of India. Neverthless, the Congress decided to make 
the best of the bad bargain in the interest of the country. The follow- 
ing essay of Subhas Bose, written on the Congress ministries, shows how 
the Congress should counteract the tactics of the Government in the arena 
of constitutionalism. The essay is a masterprece of statesmanship. Most 
of what Bose wrote is remarkably coming true in the recent elections. 
Particularly, his views about Assam where Congress Ministry has becn 
formed, have been propheitc]. 


Of the eleven provinces in British India, there is now an 
absolute or a virtual Congress majority in the Legislatures of seven 
viz.,the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras 
Presidency, Bombay Presidency, and the Frontier Province. The 
Congress Party has accordingly taken over the reins of Government 
in these provinces. In Assam, the Government is in the unenviable 
position of being repeatedly challenged and defeated in the Assemb- 
ly, but nevertheless it is not yet in a mood to resign. The Ben- 
gal Legislature is a case of “Much bruit, little 

ruit. 


Public attention has up till now been focussed entirely on 
the six provinces where the Congress has aclear majority. But I 
maintain that the ‘Minority’ provinces demand greater attention 
on the part of the Congress High Command. 

Now let us enquire as to why the Congress failed in these 
provinces. 

The position in the Fronticr Province is easily understandable. 
The terrible repression in that province ever since the exile of the 
leader, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his worthy brother, Dr. 
Khan Sahib was responsible for the temporary demoralisation of 
the Congress Party there. Otherwise, the Congress Party would 
undoubtedly have come out with a thumping majority. With 
the return of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan to his province, the posi- 
tion has altered for the better even at this late hour. The ‘Mino- 
rity’ Congress Party has converted itself into a majority with the help 
of alliances, thus enabling the Congress Party to step into office, 
with Dr. Khan Sahib, as the Premicr. There is no doubt 
that, within a short time, the Congress Party in the 
Frontier will come into its own, for the Frontier 
Muslims are as good Congressmenas can be found 
anywhere else in India. 

Sindh is perhaps the most difficult case to deal with from 


the Congress point of view. Muslims constitute about 74 per cent. 
of the population. Itis clear, therefore, that until the Muslims 
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join Congress enthusiastically, as inthe adjoining Frontier Province 
there can be no -hepe of Cengress majority in Sindh. But will 
that ever be possible? Why not? The present leaders of the 
two Muslim parties in the Sindh Legislature are representatives of 
the landed aristocracy. They can never be the real leaders of the 
masses. If the Congress Party in Sindh can shed 

8s bourgeois character and convert itself into a 

easant s party, the Congress can sweep the polls 
nthat province. Ifthis is not done, a non-Con- 
gress peasant’s party will emerge, as it has done 
in Bengal, and the Congress movement will suffer 
@ definite set-back in consequence. 


In the Punjab, the Muslims constitute about 56 per cent. 
of the population but in an Assembly of 175 members thay have 
86 seats and the Hindu and Sikhs together have 75. If the Con- 
gress Party had been strong, then it could have commanded a 
majority, provided a section of the Muslims had joinedit. But 
the difficulty isa twofold one. Among the Muslim members the 
Ministerial Party (The Unionists) has overwhelming support. And 
the Congress party is weakened by interna] dissensions, while the 
Sikhs have been pulling in a different direction. If the Con- 
gress ell can sink its petty squabbles and adopt 
radical economic programme which appeals to the 
masses, regardless of their religious denomination, 
the Congress Party can still emerge as the dominant 
political party inthe province. Will that be possible ? It 
is difficult to say. The task is an uphill one and much will 
depend on the quality of leadership which the province will throw 
up. 

Poor Assam has suffered owing to its proximity to Bengal. 
The number of general seats (Hindu) has been cut down to 55 
inan Assembly of 108 members, while the so-called backward 
areas and tribes have been given 9 seats and the vested interests 
1] seats, largely for the benefit of the European planters. The 
motive behind the Communal Award (rather Decision) in so far 
as it related to Assam and Bengal, was to make it impossible for 
the Congress Pariy to get a majority in these two provinces (vide 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s spcech in the House of Commons on the 17th 
March, 1933). Nevertheless, in Assam at least, the Congress Party 
could have won a majority, but for a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances, The defection of the erstwhile leader of the Assam 
Congress, Sjt. T.R. Phookan, damaged the party and the position 
was worsened by the untimely death of Sjt. N. C. Bardolia who 
had succeeded to the leadership. During the elections, Assam was 
completely neglected by the Congress High Command while other 

rovinces like the U. P. came in for a great deal of attention. 
The future for Assam is far from gloomy—if only the 
higher authorities of the Congress give some atten- 
tion to this province. Even now the present Ministry is so 
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unstable that it may be bundled out of office any day. In that 
event, a coalition ministry, with the Congress as the dominant 
partner, may step in. But it is to be regretted that during the 
lifetime of the present Legislature the Congress Party will have 
to remain in a minority. 


And Bengal ? The position there is hopeless. With a popu- 
lation of over 44 per cent., the Hindus have 80 seats in an Assemb- 
ly of 250 (with 30 seats reserved for the scheduled castes) while 
the Muslims have 119. The vested interests, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians have collared as many as 39 seats. Under the 
present constitution, or rather under the present 
communal arrangement, the future for the Congress 
Party inthe Bengal Legislature is very dark. 


But are we to throw up our hands in despair? 
That would not be asign of statesmanship or pat- 
riotism. We have to ‘‘radicalise’’ the Congress and 
soidentify with the interests ofthe masses as to 
make ita real mass organisation. Only thus can 
we cut across communal divisions and frustrate 
the intentions ofthe constitution-mongers at Simla 
and Whitehall. The future for the Bengal Congress lies in 
converting it into the one organ of the Bengal peasantry. In that 
event Congress will once again emerge as the majority party in the 
Province. 


This should have been done five years ago. But better late 
than never. 


SECTION XX 
The Tragedy of Japan 


(1937) 


(‘The U.S. A.,’’ said Bose, ”’ will certainly not 
go to war with Japan over her interests in the Far 
East.’’ This error of Japanese judgment is respon- 
sible for the tragedy of Japan. Consequently this 
article of Subhas Bose, entitled’? Japan’s Role in 
the Far East’’ assumes an enhanced importance 
almost like that of a post mortem examination in 
the operation-room of international politics. The 
article was first published in the Modern Renew 
1937. A study of this essay after the unconditional 
surrender of Japanto U.S. A. makes atragic reading. 
It saturates the mind ofthe reader with profound 
thoughts atthe uncertainty of human calculations. 
It reminds us of the noble lines of Shakespeare in 
King Lear that gods punish us as children chase 
butterflies, making instrument of our vices.] 


Every now and then we open our daily papers to read about 
some clash between China and Japan. Many pass over the columns 
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as something happening too far away to interest us in India. Others 
go through the columns as a matter of routine. But I wonder 
how few of us understand the significance of the happenings reported. 


The islands which form the homeland of the Japanese race 
are overpopnlated. They have to support a population of about 
70 millions with the result that there is overcrowding and too much 
pressure on the land. But that is not the end of the trouble. The 
Japanese are exceedingly prolific and their population has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. The number of people per square 
mile in China is 100. In Japan it is 313. Moreover, Japan’s birth 
rate is twice that of Great Britain. Hence Japan wants more terri- 
tory for her children to settle in—more raw materials for her 
growing industries and more markets for her finished goods. No 
one will make her a present of these three things—hence the resort 
to force. The only other solution for Japan is to restrict her 
population through birth-control and live within her own resources 
——but that solution does not ostensibly appeal to her. This is in 
short the raison d’etre of Japanese imperialist expansion. 


JAPANESE EXPANSION 


Japanese expansion can take place only in the 
face of Chinese, Russian, British or American oppos- 
ition. If she expands on the Asiatic mainland, she is bound 
to incur the wrath of China or Russia. Ifshe expands southwards 
—towards the Philippine Islands or Australia—she is bound to 
Come into conflict with the United States of America or Great 
Britain. As far as one can judge, Japan seems to have decided in 
favour of the first course, notwithstanding the appeal made by Lt.- 
Commander, Ishimaru in his book Japan Must Fight England to the 
effeet that she should make up with China, Russia and the U.S.A. and 
concentrate on fighting England. On the Asiatic mainland the 
territory, on which Japan can cast her eyes, belongs either to 
Russia or to China. To attack Russia would be folly for Japan because 
under Soviet rulc, Russia is fully reawakened. She has moreover, 
a first-class military machine, both in Europe as well as in the Far 
East. Therefore , the only alternative left to Japan for satisfying her 
Imperialist ambition is to expand at the expense of China. But though 
she may expand at the expense of China that expansion can take 
place only in the teeth of Russian opposition for reasons that will 
be explained below. So far as Britain is concerned, however 
much she may dislike the growth of Japanese power on the Asiatic 
continent, she will put up with the nuisance, knowing full well 
that the only alternative to it would be expansion to the south, 
bringing Japan into direct and unavoidable conflict with her and 
in her present mood, the U.S. A. will certainly not go to war 
with Japan over her ‘ interests’ in the Far East. 


Being an Asiatic country and living in close ‘proximity toa 
huge continent, it is but natural that Japan should look primarily 
to the mainland of Asia to fulfil her imperialist requirements, There 
she finds a huge state—formerly the Celestial Empire and now the 
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Republic of China—ill-managed and disunited and with more 
natural resources than she can herself develop. The potential richn- 
ess and the internal weakness of China constitute the greatest tempt- 
ation for Japan. : 


The conflict between the two Asiatic countries is more than 
forty yearsold. It began towards the end of the last century. By 
that time Japan had modernised her state machinery with the help. 
of modern methods and had modern weapons of warfare. She 
found that all the big European Powers had begun to exploit China 
and to enrich themselves at her expense. Why, then, should not 
Japan, an Asiatic Power living next-door, do the same and keep: 
out the Western Powers from draining the wealth of East ? This 
was the imperialist logic which started Japan on her race for ex- 
pansion. 


WRESTING CONCESSIONS 


During the last forty years, Japan has not 
lost a single fopportunity for wresting concessions 
from the Chinese Government and during this 
period she has been undermining the influence of 
the Western exploiting powers slowly and steadily. 
Her greatest rivals were Russia, Britain, the U.S.A. 
and Germany. During the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, 
she was able to checkmate the Czarist Empire. During the 
Great War she was able to wipe out Germany from the map 
of China. But she has not been able to tackle Britain and the 
U.S.A. And inthe meantime Russia which was once beaten, has 
come back into the picture as a Sovict State, newly armed and con- 
siderably strengthened. 


The disintegration of China began during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. European powers like Britain, Russia, 
Germany, etc., and the U.S.A. put pressure on China and 
obtained ‘‘treaty-ports” like Hongkong, Shanghai, etc., which 
virtually amounted to annexation of Chinese territory. Just 
before the end of the last century, Japan appeared on the scene 
and also adopted Western tactics in her dealings with China. The 
island of Formosa lying to the south-east of China was acquired 
by Japan inthe War of 1894-95 with China. Port Arthur in 
Southern Manchuria and the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
then belonging to Russia, passed into Japanese hands after the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. About the same time Japan 
took over the Kwantung Railway and the southern part of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway running through Manchuria thereby 
making South Manchuria a Japanese sphere of influence. 
Korea, formerly Chinese territory, was annexed by Japan openly 
in 1910 and it is interesting to note that Japan had professed to 
Secure its independence when she went to war with China. 
in 1894. During the Great War Japan declared war on 
Germany and immediately proceeded to seize Tsingtao and. 
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other German sessions in the Shantung Peninsula. In 1915, 
when she found all the Western Powers up to their neck in the 
war, Japan presented 21 demands to China and extorted several 
concessions from her. After the war, Japan received as her share 
of the spoils, the mandate for the ex-German Pacific Islands, the 
strategic importance of which lies in their position athwart the 
direct sea-route from the United States to the Philippine Islands. 
Then there wasa lull in Japanese expansion for a period, since 
Japan wanted time to assimilate what she had annexed. The 
ext period of feverish activity began in 193] with the conquest 
of Manchukus (Manchuria) when Manchukuo formerly as a 
Chinese territory, was set up as a nominally independent state, 
just as Korea was in 1895. The present expansionist drive which 
has been continuing since 1831 can be traced to the now famous 
(or rather notorious) Tanaka memorandum of 1928 in which 
plans for Japan’s future expansion on the Asiatic mainland were 
clearly laid down. From this brief historical survey it should be 
clear that Japan’s determination to find more elbow-room for 
herself in this planet of ours is unshakeable. Outward circumstances 
can hardly thwart this imperious drive and can at best determine the 
direction and speed of her expansion. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORY 


A scientific examination of the internal econo- 
my of Japan will clearly explain Japan’s military | 
aggression since 1931. It is easy to understand 
her need for fresh territory when her population 
is growing and her existing territory is already too 
scanty for her present population. Looking to her 
industrial system, one finds that Japan has to import all her 
important raw materials, viz., cotton, wool, pulp, iron, oil, etc., 
from a great distance. The expansion of her industrial system, 
like her need for territory, is necessitated by the growth of 
population. Therefore, to maintain her large population, Japan 
requires safe and regular supply of raw materials. The expansion 
of industries, again, requires new markets. Now, how are all these 
needs to be fulfilled? Will China of her own accord give up 
territory for colonisation to Japan? Will she allow Japan to 
exploit her vast resources in raw materials and her extensive 
markets? Certainly not. Both national honour and self-interest 
will stand in the way. Further the European Powers and the 
U.S. A. will not voluntarily permit Japan to monopolise China, 
her resources and her markets. They will insist to the last on the 
‘Open Door’ Policy in China which permits all powers to share the 
‘Chinese spoils. Hence Japan has to seize Chinese territory by force. 
She has been doing this by stages, biting offone slice at a time 
and taking time to digest it. Each attack is preceded by certain 
border incidents, which are carefully stage-managed in order to 
serve as a pretext for Japanese aggression. The tactics are 
the same, whether one observes the north-western frontier of 
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India or Walwal in Abyssinia or the Manchurian frontier in the 
Far East. 


Japan’s imperialist necds and demands in the Far East can 
be fulfilled only ifshe can establish her political hegemony over- 
‘China to the exclusion of the white races and by virtually scrap- 
ping the ‘Open Door’ policy. Time and again, her politicians 
have said as much in so many words. For instance, Japan’s 
spokesmen have often said that* she has special interests in the 
Far East which cannot be compared to those of any other Wes- 
tern Power—that it is Japan’s mission to umpire the Far East 
and maintain peace in that quarter, etc., etc. No doubt, besides 
the purely economic motive, the Japanese are inspired by the desire 
to found an Empire and the consciousness of being an unconquered 
race whets their imperialist appetite. Incidentally, the foundation 
of an empire abroad enables the Fascist elements in Japanese society 
to get the upper hand. 


If China could somehow persuade herself to accept the 
political and economic suzerainty or patronage of Japan, the 
Sino-Japanese conflict would’ end in no time. This is what 
Hirota, Japan’s foremost diplomat, has been trying to achieve 
for the last three years, His speeches have been extremely con- 
ciliatory on the surface, with a constant appeal for Sino-Japanese 
co-operation ? Now, what is the objective of this co-operation ? 
Obviously, the enrichment of Japan and the virtual enslavement of 
China. But this naked truth cannot be blurred out—hence the 
slogan is ‘‘ Co-operation in a joint defence against Communism.” 
This slogan not only serves to cloak Japanese motives, 
but at the same time conciliates all anti-Socialist elements 
whether in Japan, China or elsewhere. Thus, the Indian 
papers of the 7th August, 1937 gave the following account of Hirota’s 
foreign policy :— 

‘“Declaring that a major point in Japan’s requests in 
China was co-operation in a joint defence against 
Communism, M. Hirota in the House of Representa- 
tives, said, he believed that Sino-Japanese co-opera- 
tion was possible if the radical elements in China, 
particularly the Communists, were effectively control- 
led. He added, the Japanese Government wished 
to settle the North China incident on the spot and at 
the same time to effect afundamental re-adjustment of 
Sino-Japanese relations.”’ 

‘And similar statements in similar language have been made 
ever since Hirota first became Japan’s Foreign Minister a few years 
ago. 

CHINA FACES JAPAN 


Can China submit to this demand even if i 
brings herpeace? My own view is that left to him- 
self, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, the Dictator of the 
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Nanking Central Government, would have done so. 
At heart he is violently anti-Communist and since the split in the 
Kuomintang (Chinese National Party) in 1927 when he managed 
to establish his supremacy, he has spared no pains to exterminate 
the Chinese Communists and their allies. But Marshal Chiang 
has encountered consistent opposition from two quarters. The 
Western Provinces of China, known as the Chinese Soviet, being 
practically independent of Nanking, have kept up the fight 
against Japan and, on this point have faithfully echoed the feel- 
ings of the Chinese masses. Secondly, the Western Powers with 
their vast interesis in China, and with their prestige to maintain 
before the Western races, cannot easily persuade themselves to 
scuttle. The foreign investments of U.S. A. in China are, in point 
of magnitude and importance, second only to its investments in 
Latin America (Central and South America). Regarding invest- 
ments in China, the following extract from the London Times of the 
19th August 1937 is illuminating :— 


“British direct interests in China are worth about 250 
million pounds, made up of 200 million pounds in 
business investments and 50 million pounds is tied 
up in Shanghai and of this 180 million, a 
high proportion, is in the Settlement District 
north of the Soochow Creek. This is the district 
now being most heavily shelled and bombed. It 
is where most of the public utility offices and works 
and most of the large mereantile businesses are 
established ”’ 


The Times writer gocs on to point out with dismay that 
whilst previously this district has been policed under British 
superintendents, the police stations have been evacuated and 
occupied by the Japanese. The white races are consequently 
alive to the fact that Japanese hegemony over China will mean 
not only the subjection of the latter but their own exclusion from the 
Far East. 


Since the geography of a country often determines military 
strategy, it is necessary to note the salient features in the geography 
of China. 


China’s most important lines of communication 
are her three great rivers : the Hwang-ho (or Yellow 
River) in the north, the Yang-tse inthe Centre and 
the Si-Kiang in the South. The entrance to the Si- 
Kiang is controlled by the British port of Hong 
Kong ; tothe Yang-tse by Shanghai, which is jointly 
held by the foreign powers with Britain and America 

redominating. The entrance to the Hwang-ho is 
ominated by Japan, entrenched first in Korea and 
now in Manchuria (Manchukuo) as well. The one 
practicable land route into China is that from the north. Along 
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this route the Mongols and the Manchus entered China proper, and 
im the years preceeding the Great War, both Russia and Japan had 
their eyes on it. Since 1931, Japan has been aiming at the possess- 
ion of this route and the country adjoining it and since July 1937, 
fighting has been goingon in this area. It should be remembered 
in this connection that high mountains separate China proper from 
the western part of the Republic (vz., Sinkiang or Chinese Turkis- 
tan). The consequence of this is that the land route to China 
proper is from the north and we find that historically the power 
which has controlled Manchuria has always been in a strong position 
to dominate China. 


In order to understand in their proper perspective the events 
in the Far East since 1931, it 1s necessary to understand the broad 
lines of the Japanese hegemony in China ; though peaceful pene- 
tration was not possible, Japan laid down her plans tor a military 
conquest of China, or at least for military pressure on her. To 
achieve this objective, Japanese strategy had to work along two lines 
—firstly, to break up Chinese unity ; and secondly, to make it im- 
possible for any other Power to come to the aid of China. This 
purpose could be served only if Japan could seize the entire north- 
ern part of the Republic including Manchukuo, Mongolia and 
Northern China proper. These territories taken together from a 
compact mass, cutting of Russian Siberia from China proper (the 
valleys of Hwang-ho, Yang-tse and Si-Kiang Rivers). A reference 
to the map will show that if Japan holds this area, she can in the 
event of war with Russia, penetrate through Outer Mongolia and 
cut the Trans-Siberian Railway at Lake Baikal. And if Russia can 
be effectively isolated, no other country can come to China’s rescue 
in an emergency. We shall see how Japan has progressed in the 
task of absorbing this area since 1931. 


JAPANESE DIPLOMACY 


It is necessary to note at the outset that Japan 
never lay all her cards on the table and she pro- 
ceeds with her aggression cautiously, taking care 
that she is not attacked by any other power when 
her own hands are full. Moreover, she always 
manages to stage some “‘incident’’ in order to give 
her a pretext for seizing Chinese territory. The first 
“incident” was staged on September 18th 1931, by Lieutenant 
Kawamoto of the Japanese Imperial Army who was reconnoitring 
along the South Manchuria Railway track. This led to the sei- 
zure of the Mukden the next day and of the whole of Manchuria 
within a short period. At that time, the whole world was in grip of 
an acute economic depression and Russia was feverishly pushing on 
her first Five Year Plan. Japan was, therefore, sure that there 
would be no effective challenge to her predatory moves. The Lytton 
Gommission sent out by the League of Nations reported against 
Japan and following that the League Assembly condemned the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria. But Japan snapped her fingers 
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at the League and walked out. This was followed by the sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchukuo by the Soviet Union in 
1933, and in 1934 the Russo-Manchukuo Waterways Agreement was 
adopted. Though Manchukuo was not given de jure recognition by 
ie other Powers, she obtained de facto recognition from most of 

em. 


Manchukuo is a huge territory with plenty of 
room for colonisation ; though the climate is severe, 
itis rich in several raw materials including coal. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly useful as a jumping-off 

round for Japan in the event of war with Soviet 

ussia. Many people thought it would take Japan years to de- 
velop Manchukuo, and in the meantime there would be peace in the 
Far East. But they were mistaken. Both on economic and strategic 
grounds, Manchukuo cannot stand by itself. Only part of the raw 
materials desired by Japan can be found there and the Manchukuan 
market is not big enough for Japan. Moreover, strategically Man- 
chukuo is exceedingly weak, there being hostile territory on all 
sides. Consequently, to satisfy her economic needs and to ensure 
the safety of the new state, Japan had to continue her aggression 


further. 


In 1932 another “incident’’ was staged in Shanghai and the 
Shanghai War between China and Japan started. The upshot of it 
was that China was forced to demilitarise a certain area near 
Shanghai and submit to a few other Japanese conditions. The 
strategic importance of Shanghai was not so clear in 1932, but the 
present War (1937) has brought it to light. 

By 1933, the consolidation of Manchukuo undcr the puppet 
Emperor, Pu Yi, was complete and Japan was ready for a further 
extension of her frontiers. Fighting took place in North China out- 
side the fronticrs of Manchukuo. The Japanese troops seized Jehol 
and a slice of Chahar and marched up to the gates of Peking (now 
called Peiping). Vanquished in battle, the Chinese had to bow to 
the inevitable and see another slice of their territory annexed by 
Japan. The war ended with the Tangku Truce in 1933. 


GOOD NEIGHBOUR POLICY 


The year 1934 was comparatively uneventful but hostilities 
broke out again in 1935. Asalways happens with Japan 
a fresh act of aggression was preceded by concilia- 
tory speeches and a show of moderation in foreign 
policy. On January 23rd, 1935, Hirota delivered an address, 
advocating a policy of non-aggression and the adoption of a “good- 
neighbour’ policy with a view to effecting a rapprochment with 
China. This time the slogan adopted by the Japanese was an auto- 
nomus ‘North China (like an autonomus Manchukuo) and the 
Gentral Government of Nanking (new capital of China) -was told 
not to interfere with Japanese activities and negotiations in: North 
Ohina. ‘But Nanking could not whelly-oblige Japan and the peolep 
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of North China did not want to walk into the Japanese trap as 
Dlindly as the Manchurians had done in 1931. The result was that 
the Japanese plans did not succeed. Nevertheless, when the conflict 
‘was finally liquidated, it was found that China had virtually lost an- 
other portion of her territory. In 1933 Jehol and a part of Chahar 
had been absorbed by Munchukuo. Now, a demilitarised zone was 
created in Hopei Province with its capital at Tungchow, 12 miles 
east of Peiping, called the East Hopei autonomous area. In charge 
of this area was a Chinese renegade, Yin Ju-Keng, and the territory 
was under Japa domination. (Later on, large scale smuggling 
went on within this area, presumably with Japanese connivance, 
with a: view tb evading the én hinese customs). Further, the remain- 
ing. pee io Hibpci (which contains Peiping and Tientsin) and a 
portion 2iikaba: were combined into a separate administrative 








it: tele dhe Hopei-Chahar Political Council, headed by General 
bung Civek Meso, the strongest leader outside Nanking. This Coun- 
cil Wi edivat bo ‘oppose Japan openly, did not sever its connec- 


e * 


biu ry 1936, there was a military revolt in Tokyo and, 
s, thé Japanese Government had its hands full at home. 
ertheles B, it was not altogether inactive. With a view to strength- 
her position internationally, Japan entered into a Pact with 
oan ¥ eo German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact. Towards 
the end Of the year in November 1936, an attempt was made to 
push jnto inner Mongolia down the Peiping Paotow Railway, but 
the Mongol Manchukuo mercenaries of Japan were held at bay in 
the province of Suiyan by General Fu Tso I, with the aid of Nan- 
king’s troops, 


It should be clear to any student of history that 
since 1931, Japan has been growing increasingly 
assertive not only in the Far Bast, but in world 
affairs in general. If she had notfelt strong in the 
international sphere, she would never have ven- 
tured an aggression against China. We had already 
referred to her withdrawal from the League of Nations after the 
seizure of Manchuria. Prior to this she had allowed the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance to lapse, probably because she felt that she was 
powerful enough to do without it. In the Washington Naval 
Treaty, Japan had agreed to the ratio 5:5:3 in the matter of 
warships, etc., as between Britain, U.S.A. and herself. When this 
treaty lapsed in 1935, Japan insisted on parity and since this was 
not agreed to by the other Powers at the London Conference, she 
contemptuously walked out of it. When Britain wanted to bring 
about an economic understanding with Japan in the matter of 
world markets, Japan refused to discuss any miarkets except those 
which were directly controlled by the former, and the London Con- 
ference of 1935 between the two Powers broke up. From all these 
facts it will be clear that when 1937 dawned, Japan was morally and 
internationally prepared for a major conflict in the Far East. 
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But sometimes even the 10st well-informed are 
led astray. Between March and July 1937 Japan 
lulled the whole worldinto the belief that she was 

assing through an economic crisis and was there- 
ore unable to launch on any military aggression 
against China. Articles appeared in sevcral American journals 
to show that while the rest of the world was enjoying an _ econo- 
mic recovery, in Japan it was the reverse. Owing to this recovery 
the price of all raw materials had gone upconsiderably. Japan 
had to buy them at a high price and so her cost of production had 
gone up—making it virtually impossible for her to compete in 
the world-markets successfully. (This statement 1: dis-proved by 
the remarkably low prices of Japanese taxtiles in India at the present 
timc.) American journalists took pains to argue that because of 
this economic crisis Japan had decided togo slow with China and 
was, therefore, offering her the hand of friendship. It was fur- 
ther argued that, owing to the same rcason, extreme militarists 
were out of favour for the time being and moderate politicians 
were getting the upper hand in Japan. It now appears that Japan’s 
modcration was simply a cloak to hide her real intentions in order 
to Jull her enemics to a sense of security. Japan chose this particular 
moment for attacking China for obvious reasons. Neither the U. 
S. A. nor Britain and Russia is yet ready to challenge Japan in war. 
All of them are preparing feverishly and are piling up armaments 
and two or three years later, the outlook for Japan may be glcomy. 
It was therefore, a case of ‘now or never” for Japan, and she struck. 
She carefully prepared for this attack by a period of sober talk 
and moderate action. And when everybody felt convinced that Japan 
was thinking in terms of peace, she launched her attack. Thus, writing 
on April 1937, the well-known journal of New York, The Nation, 
said : ‘*The prospects of peace in the Far East are greater than 
at any time since 1931.” Writing on June 26, the same journal 
remarked that there was a lull in Japan’s offence against China. 
But little did the writer know then that it was merely a lull before 
the storm. 


Apart from Japan’s general preparedness for another drive, 
certain factors precipitated the present crisis in the Far East. The 
Scian coup and the kidnapping of Marshall Chiang Kai-shek 
in December 1936, prepared the ground for a ‘“‘United Front” policy 
in China. There seems to be little doubt now that before Chiang 
was released by his captors, an understanding had been arrived at 
between the Chinese Soviets and the Nanking Government on the 
basis of a common resistance against Japan. This understanding 
meant the completion of unification of China for the first time in 
recent history. The Chinese Soviets were to give up thcir Com- 
munism and Separatism and submit to the direction of Nanking. 
Chiang was to lead United China against Japanese aggression and 
the Communist leaders, Chow En-lai and Chiang’s own son, were 
to fallin withhim. Japan came to know of this and attacked be- 
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fore United China could proceed further with the work of = ccnsoli- 
dation. 


‘This time is opportune for Japan in many ways. ‘Though 
British, Russian and American re-armament 1s proceeding apace, as 
already stated, neither of them is yet ready for a conflict. It will 
still take time for Britain to complete her Singapore base. ‘The 
Neutrality Act adopted by th U. 5. A. is clear indication that 
she wants to keep out of every international conflict. The Russian 
Army, accordiag to Fascist reports, is seething with discontent and 
in any case is not as formidable as it appeared twelve months ago. 
The clash on the Sovict Manchukuo border followed by the with- 
drawal on July 4, 1937, of Soviet troops from the disputed islands 
which belong to Russia under the [860 Agreement with China— 
was a further proof that the Soviel Government was not prepared 
for a war, 


Three days after the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from the 
Amur River a fresh “incident” was staged near Peiping and the 
attack on North China was resumed on July 8, 1937. 


Man is proverbially wiser after a calamity has 
befallen him. Itis now reported by well-informed 
journalists that Japan had been preparing for this 
war for sometime past. She is not satisfied with the occu- 
pation of Manchukuo. ‘Lhis country is woo cold for Japanese im- 
migrants. It has contributed only a small proportion of the raw 
materials needed by Jay anese Industry. It has, no doubt, brought 
some increase of trade to Japan but this has been offset by the cost of 
adiuinistration and the losses incurred as a result of the competition 
of Manchurian products in the Japanese market. On the other 
hand economically North China (riz., the provinces of Shantung, 
Hopci, Chehar, Shansi and Suiyan) offers far more than Manchukou. 
There are iron deposits in Chahar, Shansi, and Southern Hopei. 
Shansi has also highgrade coal. Morcover tin, copper, gold and 
oil are scattered throughout the five provinces. The Yellow River 
(Hwang-ho) valley is suitable for cultivation of cotton which is now 
impcrted into Japan from India and America to the value of 400 
million vens annually. And the climate is more favourable to Japa- 
nese immigrants than that of Manchukuo as well as cattle-breed- 
ing. 

The Japanese drew up plans for the exploitation of this terri-. 
tory sometime ago, but Japancsc capital was loath to comc in as 
long as the area remained under Chinese sovercignty. Hence, 
militarism had come to the aid of capitalism. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR. 


Apart from the economic urge behind the pre- 
sent aggression, there lurks the psychological 
factor. American journalists were partly right 
when they wrote during the earlier part of this 
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year about the economic crisis in Japan, but their 
conclusion were wrong. Contrary to what they 
thought economic difficulties and worries may 
instigate a ‘‘Totalitarian’’ Government to launch 
on war abroad in order to stave off discontent 
at home. (The same crisis may overtake Germany in the not dis- 
tant future.) In the case of Japan, it may be averred that the 
economic difficultics which she encountered in the recent past as 
a result of her declining trade balance, made a revival of war 


psychology necessary. 


Further, since the defeat of the Japanese-directed expedition 
against Suiyan (a province in North China) in November 1936, 
it became apparent that strategic areas of Inner Mongolia could only 
be obtained if the whole of North China were brought into subju- 
gation. Without controlling Chahar and Suiyan, in particular 
it is impossible to push into Inner Mongolia from the direction of 


Manchukuo. 


Why is Japan so keen about Inner Mongolia, a barren coun- 
try of littte economic value ? The reason is strategic rather than- 
economic. It has been remarked above that Japan has been aim- 
ing at a compact mass of territory comprising Manchukuo, 
North China and Mongolia. Now, in the meantime, Soviet dip- 
lomacy has not been idle and two big provinces of the Chinese 
Republic have passed under Russian  influences—Sinkiang (or 
Chinese Turkistan) and Outer Mongolia (upper portion of Mon- 
golia adjoining Soviet Russia). Sinkiang is not of much strategic- 
importance to Japan (though it is to Soviet Russia owing to its 
proximity to India, but Outer Mongolia is. With Outer Mongolia 
under her control, Soviet Russia can easily descend into North 
China. The only way to prevent this and cut off Russia perma- 
nently from China Proper is to seize Inner Mongolia (the southern 
part of Mongolia) and North China and thereby form a compact 
corridor from West to East, separating Russian Siberia and Outer 
Mongolia from China proper. To annex this territory is at pre- 
sent Japan’s ee Once she succeeds in this effort, her next 
endeavour would be to build a strategic railway through this newly- 
acquired territory from east to west. Ifshe is able to consolidate 
her position there, she may then think of moving into Outer Mongo- 
lia. What would then happen, it is difficult to predict. At pre- 
sent Outer Mongolia is a Russian sphere of influence and the 
{ Soviet Government have declared very plainly that any move on 
the part of Japan within this territory would be tantamount to a 


casus belli. 


But Japan has not given up all hope of uniting the Mongols 
under her suzerainty sometime in future. Hence, Japanese agents 
often talk of ““Mengkukuo” as a worthy political ideal for all the 
Mongols. This plan, if it ever materialises, will be a counterpar( 
of Manchukuo. It will give the Mongols their own state, with 
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the Gilbertian code of autonomy, of course, but in reality under 
Japanese tutelage. There are approximately five million Mongols 
in Far East. Two million live in the Hsingan province of 
Manchukuo. A million live in Outer Mongolia, a territory half 
as large as the United States, but mostly desert. Another million 
live in Inner Mongolia, while about a million are scattered in Sian- 
kiang, (Chinese Turkistan), Tibet and Soviet Russia (Buriat 
Republic). The nucleus of the future Mongol State of ‘“Mengku- 
kuo” has already come in existance with a Mongolian Political 
Council. Among the Mongol leaders who are under Japanese 
influence are Li Shouhsein and Prince Teh. 


But while an ‘“ autonomous’? Mengkukuo may be a future 
project for Japan, an autonomous North China is her immediate 
objective. 


Since the annexation of Manchuku, Japanse influence in North 
China was steadily growing and this must have led them to hope 
that without a major conflict, another puppet state would be set up 
in the near future comprising the five Provinces of North China. 
But the absorption of Canton Province within Nanking’s zone in the 
recent past, followed by the reported understanding of Marshal 
Chiang with the Chinese Communists in December last must have 
dashed Japanese hopes to the ground. A strong and united China 
was, at long last rising before the world’s eyes and that China would 
not give up her northern provinces without a fight. Since January 
1937, Nanking began to assert its influence over North China officials. 
She interfered with the Japanese—protected smuggling through East 
Hopei. She darcd to order the suspension of the new Ticntsin Tokyo 
air line, established by Japan without Chinese consent. In Northern 
Chahar there was a small scale rebellion of Manchukuan and 
Mongolian troops against Japanese domination. Anti-Japanese 
incidents were thus occurring with increasing frequency and not 
settled by abject submission to Japan’s demands. To crown all, there 
was the report of an understanding between Nanking and the 
Chinese Communists which would bring into the field against Japan 
the 90,000 seasoned soldiers belonging to the latter. 


On July 3rd 1937, the Japanese Ambassador, 
Shigeru Kwagoe, started negotiations with Nanking. 
Japan trimmed her sails and proposed the relin- 
quishment of Japanese political control in North 

hina, provided Nanking would recognize Manch- 
ukuo de jure and undertake ‘‘ economic co-operation’’ 
with Japan. Nanking is reported to have rejected 
this proposal and her counter-proposals fell short of 
Japanese requirements. No further proof was needed 
that a new China had come into existence which 
would soon exercise its full authority over the 
northern provinces. Therefore, Japan struck 
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tdelay and an ‘‘incident’’ was staged at 
ba pct tort about 18 miles west of Peiping 
(Peking) when Japanese troops engaged in night 
manceuvres clashed with units of the Chinese 
Twenty-ninth Army stationed in that area. 


Looking at this incident Iegully, there can be no doubt that the 
Japanese were in the wrong. Though the Boxer Protocol of 1901 
entitled them to station troops in the Peiping Levation quarter and 
at certain pointsin the Peiping-Ticntsin railro.g, they sent their 
troops outside the specified areas and obstructed rather than maintai- 
ned communications with the sea---the purpose for which the protocol 
was desiened. However, soon after the clash, the Japanese Govern- 
ment made the following demands :— 


(1) Withdrawal of the Twenty-ninth Army from its present 
lines west of Pciping ; 


(2) Panishment of the Ghinese responsible for the conflict ; 


(3) Adequate contro] of all anti-Japanese activities in North 
China ; and 


(4) Inforeement of measures against Communism. 


It is reported that the Hopei-Chahar Political Council submitt- 
ed to these demands on July 19th and the terms of the settlement 
were published in ‘Tokyo, on July 23. The expectation on the 
Chinese side was that both the Chinese and Japanese fighting furees 
would withdraw from the zone and it is extremely probable that 
Nanking would have reluctantly endorsed the above seitlement. But 
when the Japaneses troops did not leave the area, the subordinate 
officers and the rank and file cfthe Chinese troops r fused to with- 
draw. On July 26, the Japanese military commanders issued an 
ulumatum that the Chinese troops must withdraw by noon, on July 
28. The latter refused to budge an.! the Japanese thereupon pro- 
ceeded to cvict them by force. ‘Thus the war started. 


Though Marshal Chiang, the Nanking Dictator, is not ready 
for a war, he has stood up to Japan and itis not likely that he wil! 
give in without a fight. 


Japan is preparing for a long fight and the Japanese Diet has 
alrcady voted large sums for the campaign. Itis reported that she 
will spend up to £ 117,650,000 in order to carry on the war till end 
of January 1938. 


The latest development in the Far Eastern War is the extension 
of the fight to the Shanghai area. Onthe 9th August a fresh “ in- 
cident ”’ took place at the Hunajao Aerodrome near Shanghai. The 
Japanese naval officers were shot dead while attempting to enter the 
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aerodrome. Thereupon, Japanese naval forces took drastic action 
to avenge the shooting and the Japanese Admiral demanded, among 
other things, that all Chinese troops should be withdrawn to a 
distance not less than 30 miles from Shanghai and that all defences 
prepared within the area should be immediately dismantled. The 
Chinese response to the demand was the movement into the Shan- 
ghai area of the 88th Division from Nanking in order to reinforce 
the local troops. The Japanese regarded this as a flagrant breach 
of the 1932 Agreement—but the Chinese retorted by saying that the 
Japanese themselves by posting troops in Chinese territory and pro- 
vocatively bringing a large fleet to the scene, had absolved China 
from anv obligation to observe the terms of that agreement. 


‘Vhus the war is going on along two fronts—Peiping and Shan- 
ghai. A moot point in this connection is as to which party desired 
the extension of the war to the Shanghai front? In all probability 
the Japanese ! 


The Japanese being blocked on land, as they were when Nan- 
king troops moved into Hopci Province, turned to the sea. The semi- 
circle of armies which Marshal Chiang threw round Peiping (under 
Japanese occupation) based on a well-prepared line of forts, was a 
bold and imporiant strategic move. The left flank of the Govern- 
ment Army is at Nankow, the favourcd pass, where the Peiping 
Paoiow Railway cuts through the hills. The centre of the semi-circle 
depends on Paotinfu, 100 miles of Tientsin, also under Japanese 
occupation. The task of forcing this semi-circle—-this ‘‘ Hindenburg ”’ 
line-is a formidable one. Hence, the decision from a strategic 
point of view to undermine Chines: resistance by attacking 
Shanghat, 


THE HEART OF CHINA 


If China has a heart, itis the financial and com- 
mercial centre at the mouth ofthe Yangtse. Japan att- 
acked this heartin order to disorganize the foreign 
controlled industrial, commerical and financial 
centre of China with a view to imperilling the econo- 
mic basis of the Central Government, demoralizing 
national feeling and terrifying the Chinese bour- 
geoise. Shanghai is virtually at the mercy of the Japanese Navy 
and an attack on t'-is prosperous and everzrowing city is the obvious 
Wway to bring the war to a rapid conclusion. But the effectivenzss of 
this thrust will depend on the extent of the dislocation of trade and 
ot the material damage accruing in the war. 


The war will go on for sometime. Japan will try “ to paralyse 
the heart of China in order to amputate the limbs. China must 
stand or fall, therefore by the war in Shanghai ’’— as an eminent 
strategist has declared. Will China be able to survive this blood 
bath ? If Canton remains open for supply of armaments and the 
loss in revenue due to the fighting in Shanghai is not too serious, 
China may, perhaps, keep going sufficiently long to be able to endan- 
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r the social and economic stability of Japan. As against this consi- 
eration is the fact that the Japanese Navy is attempting a_ blockade 
of the Chinese ports and further, that there is a war fever among the 
Japanese people and there does not seem to beany difference bet- 
ween the aims of the military and the civiliansin Island Empire. 


China has appealed once again to the Le of Nations, as she 
did in 1931. But what is the value of this moribund League in such 
an emergency ? World opinion is, of course, on the side of 
China—but world opinion is not of much value when pitted against 
machine-guns. The outlook for China is gloomy indeed. The 
mellow view that time is on China’s side is not correct any longer. 
To-day China is fighting against time. God grant that she may 
succeed. 


Japan has done great things for herself and for Asia. Her 
reawakening at the dawn of the present century sent a thrill through- 
out our Continent. Japan has shattcred the white man’s prestige 
in the Far East and has put all the Western imperialist powers on 
the defensive—not only in the military but also in the economic 
spheres. She is extremely  sensitive—and rightly so--about her 
self-respect as an Asiatic race. She is determined to drive out the 
Western Powers from the Far East. But could not all this have been 
achieved without Imperialism, without humiliating another proud, 
cultured and ancient race ? No, with all our admiration for Japan 
where such admiration is duc, our whole heart goes to China in her 
hour of trial. China must still live for her own sake and for humanity. 
Out of the ashes of the conflict she will once again rise Phoenix-like 
as she has so often done in the past. 


Let us learn the lessons of this Far-Eastern conflict. 
Standing at the threshold ofa new era, Iet India resolve to aspire 
aftcr national self-fulfilment in cvery direction—but not at the 
expense of other nations and not through the bloody path of sclf- 
aggrandisement and imperialism. 


SECTION XXI 


The Nightmare of Europe 
(1937) 


[This article of Bose, entitled *‘ Europe— 
To-day and To-morrow’’ published in the 
Modern Review, Calcutta long before theWorld War 
Number Two, has a deep prophetic note. 
Subhas Bose had seen the thickening veil of 
shadows over Europe long before Hitler plun- 
ged the seven continents into the bloodiest 
war in history. This analysis of pre-wa 
European situation is masterly and is a magni- 
ficent tribute to Bose’s understanding of world 
affairs. The correct and compact information 
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and is therefore classified among the ‘Haves.’ And though Italy 
vac a territory from the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the 
end of the War, she is nevertheless regarded as a ‘Have-no’ 
because she was expecting a greater share of the spoils of war. 
Italy was cajoled into joining the Allies in 1915 by the terms of 
the Secret Pact of London, wherein Britain and France promised 
her the several things including Dalmatian Coast which later on 
was assigned by the Peace Conftrence to Jugoslavia (called in the 
Peace Treaty the kingdom of the Servs, Croats and Slovenes). 


Though Austria should be one of the principal ‘ Have-nots,’ 
she seems to have resigned herself to her fate and does not cherish 
any irradiant dreams, Austria is, therefore, no longer an explosive 
force. The Government Party, led by Chancellor Schuschnigg, which 
has the backing of the Catholic Church anda_ section of the 
peasantry, isinterested in maintaining the integrity of Austria’s 
present frenticrs. ‘The younger generation who do think and dream 
of a change, look forward to an ‘Anschluss’ or union with Germany. 
Occasionally one hears that the Government party is thinking of 
reverting to the monarchical form of government with Archduke 
Otto as Emperor. Though Austria is not herself an explosive force 
she is unwittingly a disturbing factor inasmnch as Germany wants 
to annex her, while France and Italy want to preserve her indepen- 
dence. And behind both these parties moves the youthful and 
sinister figure of Archduke Otto, who from his Belgian retreat, plots 
and schemes for the throne of his ancestors. 


_ Of the other ‘ Have-nots,’ Bulgaria is the quietest. She lost 
territory to all her neighbours (Rumania, Greece aud Servia—now 
Jugoslavia) as a result of the Balkan War of 1912 and Great War 
as well. But she nurses her grievances in secret and sighs for better 
days, though she feels helpless within the ring of hostile powers. 
Hungary is more active, so far as propaganda goes. Her protagon- 

ts roam all over Europe and endeavour to canvass support among 
the Big powers for revision of her frontiers. From the military 
point ef view, Hungery is not an important factor to-day, having 
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ger the social and economic stability of Japan. As against this consi- 
deration is the fact that the Japanese Navy is attempting a_ blockade 
of the Chinese ports and further, that there is a war fever among the 
Japanese people and there does not seem to be any difference bet- 
ween the aims of the military and the civilians in Island Empire. 


China has appealed once again to the League of Nations, as she 
did in 1931. But what is the value of this moribund League in such 
an emergency ? World opinion is, of course, on the side of 
China—but world opinion is not of much value when pitted against 
machine-guns. The outlook for China is gloomy indeed. The 
mellow view that time 1s on China’s side is not correct any longer. 
To-day China is fighting against time. God grant that she may 
succeed. 


Japan has done great things for herself and for Asia. Her 
reawakening at the dawn of the present century sent a thrill through- 
out our Continent. Japan has shattered the white man’s prestige 
in the Far East and has put all the Western impcrialist powers on 
the defensive—not only in the military but also in the economic 
sphercs. She is extremely  sensitive—and rightly so—about her 
self-respect as an Asiatic race. She is determined to drive out the 
Western Powers from the Far East. But could not all this have been 
achieved without Imperialism, without humiliating another proud, 
cultured and ancient race ? No, with all our admiration for Japan 
where such admiration is due, our whole heart goes to China in her 
hour of trial. China must still live for her own sake and for humanity. 
Out of the ashes of the conflict she will once again rise Phornix-like 
as she has so often done in the past. 


Let us learn the lessons of this Far-Eastern conflict. 
Standing at the threshold ofa new era, let India resolve to aspire 
after national self-fulfilment in cvery direction—but not at the 
expense of othcr nations and not through the bloody path of sclf- 
aggrandisement and imperialism. 


SECTION XXI 


The Nightmare of Europe 
(1937) 


[This article of Bose, entitled ‘* Europe— 
To-day and To-morrow’’ published in the 
Modern Review, Calcutta long before theWorld War 
Number Two, has a deep prophetic note. 
Subhas Bose had seen the thickening veil of 
shadows over Europe long before Hitler plun- 
ged the seven continents into the bloodiest 
war in history. This analysis of pre-war 
European situation is masterly and is a magni- 
ficent tribute to Bose’s understanding of world 
affairs. The correct and compact information 
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like Great Britain and France, that have profitted asa refult 
the Treaties of Versailles, Trianon and -Nevilly, following the 
Great War. The ‘Have-now’ are these that have lost territory 
under some of these treaties er have. specific grievances against 
their provisions. In Europe, Great Britain, France, as well as the 
Succession States that have been carved out of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are among the ‘Haves.’ On the other hand 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, Austria, and Bulgaria are among the 
‘Have-nots.” Though Russia lost much of her territory as a result 
of the last War, she is new interested in maintaining the ssatus que 
and is therefore classified among the ‘Haves.’ And though Italy 
sequin’ territory from the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the 
end of the War, she is nevertheless regarded as a ‘Have-no’ 
because she was expecting a greater share of the spoils of war. 
Italy was cajoled into joining the Allies in 1915 by the terms of 
the Secret Pact of London, wherein Britain and France promised 
her the several things including Dalmatian Coast which later on 
was assigned by the Peace Confcrence to Jugoslavia (called in the 
Peace Treaty the kingdom of the Servs, Croats and Slovenes). 


Though Austria should be one of the principal ‘ Have-nots,’ 
she seems to have resigned herself to her fate and does not chcrish 
any irradiant dreams, Austria is, therefore, no longer an explosive 
torce. The Government Party, led by Chancellor Schuschnigg, which 
has the backing of the Catholic Church anda_ section of the 
peasantry, is interested in maintaining the integrity of Austria’s 
present fronticrs. The younger generation who do think and dream 
of a change, look forward to an ‘Anschluss’ or union with Germany. 
Occasionally one hears that the Government party is thinking of 
reverting to the monarchical form of government with Archduke 
Otto as Emperor. Though Austria is not herself an explosive force 
she is unwittingly a disturbing factor inasmnch as Germany wants 
to annex her, while France and Italy want to preserve her indepen- 
dence. And behind both these parties moves the youthful and 
sinister figure of Archduke Otto, who from his Belgian retreat, plots 
and schemes for the throne of his ancestors. 


_ Of the other ‘ Have-nots,’ Bulgaria is the quietest. She lost 
territory to all her neighbours (Rumania, Greece aud Servia—now 
Jugoslavia) as aresult of the Balkan War of 1912 and Great War 
as well. But she nurses her grievances in secret and sighs for better 
days, though she feels helpless within the ring of hostile powers. 
Hungary is more active, so far as propzganda goes. Her protagon- 
ists roam all over Europe and endeavour to canvass support among 
the Big powers for revision of her frontiers. From the military 
point ef view, Hungary is not an important factor to-day, having 
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lost more than half of her former territory and population to 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia (formerly Servia) and Rumania. 


EXPLOSIVE FORCES 


Till recently, Soviet Russia would have been 
regarded as an explosive force of gigantic propor- 
tions, busy in stirring up revolution all over the 
world. But suchis notthe case to-day. After the 
death of Lenin and the elimination of Trotsky 
Soviet Russia under the guidance of Stalin is 
interested only in building up socialism within 
the Soviet frontiers. The sudden insurgency of Germany 
has helped to accentuate this tendency. Russia has therefore 
joined the League of Nations, which by the way is dominated by 
the capitalist powers, under the slogan of ‘Collective Security and 
Peace,’ and is doing everything possible to prevent a disturbance of 
the status quo in Europe. 


The really explosive forces in Europe to-day are Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. Ranged against them are Britain, 
france and Sovict Russia. On the complicated chess-board of 
Europ:, interminable moves are going on and the scene is changing 
from day today. 


Before the Great War, the status quo was preserved by main- 
taining the ‘Balance of Power.’ The Powers interested in preserv- 
ing the status quo would have a secret alliance among themselves 
and would endeavour to play against one another the potentially 
hostile ones who refused to join them. ‘The League of Nations 
which was constituted in 1919 war meant to put anend to secret diplo- 
macy und to the division of the world into rival groups of powers, 
which served to keep up the bogey of war. In its place, was introduc- 
ed anew technique, whereby all nations were to be brought into the 
League and made jointly responsible for the maintenance of 
‘Collective Security and Peace” Both the League of Nations and 
iis new technique seem to have failed in their objective, because 
there are powers that do not feel interested in preserving the status 
quo and among them Japan and Germany are no longer members of 
the League—while the most powerful factor in international politics, 
the U.S. A., has never been a member. 


To understand the meaning and purpose behind the recent 
disturbances in Europe, one has to comprehend the aims of Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. Since Mussolini came to power in 
1922, Italy has been thinking aggressively of cxpansion—of a 
place in the sun—of a revival of the Roman Empire. But till 
January 1935, Tialy did not herself know which direction her 
policy of expansion should follow. She had grievances against 
Jugoslavia who had robbed her of the Dalmatian Coast. She was 
snarling at France who had taken the Italian Districts of Savoy 
and Nice and was in possession of Tunisia,in North Africa, 
with a large Italian population, and of the Island of Corsica which 
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belongs geographically to Italy. She was hostile to imperialist 
Britain who was in control of Italian ‘Malta’ and had with French 
acquiescence converted the Mediterranean Sea into a British lake. 
The tension between Italy and France was particularly acute, 
With the result that both sides of the Franco-Italian frontier were 
heavily fortified and guarded. Then in 1938, the Nazi 
Colossus suddenly appeared on the scene and 
changed the whole aspect of HKurope. France 
rushed to England for support and alliance against 
the new danger. But Britain was non-committal. Per- 
haps in her heart of hearts she relished the idca of a 
check to French hegemony on the Continent. 
Perhaps she was simply following her traditional 
policy in international affairs. However, France 
was nettled andin annoyance, she turned to Italy 
and Soviet Russia. France wanted to withdraw 
her troops from the Italian frontier and concen- 
trate them against Germany and she wanted, 
further, an ally on Germany’s Eastern flank. 
Thus there came into existence the Laval-Mussolini 
Pact and the Franco-Sovict Pact. 


The Laval-Mussolini Pact in January 19365, 
decided for Italy the direction of her future ex- 
pansion. Italy squared up her differences with 
France and gave up tcrritorial amhitions in Europe. 
In return France egreed to give her a free hand 
in Africa. The result wasthe rape of Abyssinia. 


After the conquest of Alyssinia, Mussolini made a speech 
iw which he declared to the world that Ttaly bad now become 
a ‘sausfied’ power. The annexation cf Abyssinia had been re- 
carded by Brituun as an encroachment on her preserves in Africa 
and the speech appeared asa poniter in the direction of the renc- 
wal of an Anglo-Italian fiicndship. That expectation was not 
fulaNed. however. Though Britain had at first challenged Italy 
over the Abyssinian question and then beaten a quick retreat 
before the bluff and swagger of Mussclini—she had not forgotten 
the humiliation. In order to repair the damage done to her 
prestige among the Mediterrancan and Near Eastern nations, she 
set about strenethening her naval and aerial bases in the Mediter- 
rancan and concluded it with a public declaration that Britain 
would not withdraw from that zone, Other Cabinet Ministers, 
like Anthony Eden, also made pronouncements to the effect that 
the Mediterrancan was Britain’s lifc-line--that it was not mercly 
a short-cut but a main arterial road. It is this determination on 
the part of Britain to maintain her position in the Mediterranean 
and to strengthen it further which has irritated and antagonised 
Italy—for Italy is equally determined to increase her influence in 
the Mediterranean through the expansion of her Navy and Air 
Force and this could take place only at the expense of Britain. 
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It should, therefore, be clear that the present Anglo-Italian tension 
is not a product of II Duce’s ill-humour nor is it a passing phase. 
It will continue until the question of the future hegemony over 
the Mediterranean is finally solved through the voluntary with- 
drawal or defeat of one of the two rival powers. Fraternising 
letters may pass between Neville Chamberlain and Signor 
Mussolini, Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers may shake hand—but 
a political conflict born of objective factors and forces will continue 
80 long as the causes remain. 


Italy’s reply to Britain’s renewed interest in the Mediterra- 
nean isher intervention inthe Spanish Civil War. It would be 
uerile to think or suggest that Italy has plumped for Franco 

cause of her sympathy for the latter’s Fascist aims or her hatred 
of Communism. Political sympathy she would have for Franco 
in any cause, but she is pouring out her blood and money for 
Franco primarily for strategic reasons. The same is true of 
Germany and whoever does not realise this, understands nothing of 
the Spanish Civil War. 


. In spite of hcr progress in re-armament, Italy isno match 
for Britain. British re-armament throughout th® world has made 
Italy’s position weaker since the end of the Abyssinian War. In 
any case, Britain through her control of Gibralter and Suez can, 
in the event of a war with Italy, bottle up the Italian fleet and 
carry out an cconomic blockade which may prove disastrous to 
the latter. Italy has to import most of her raw materials like 
coal, iron, oil, wool, or cotton, etc., and two-thirds of her 
scaborne trade comes from the Atlantic, while eighty per cent. of 
her imports come over the Mediterranean. Her coastline is long 
and vulnerable and she can maintain contact with her African 
possessions-—Libya, Eritrea and Abyssinia, only if she dominates 
the Mediterranean. For all these reasons, an economic blockade 
combined with an attack from British naval stations, like Malta 
and Cyprus, can create havoc for Italy and even strangle her. 
She may retaliate by attacking British possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean or British trade passing through that sea, but she can 
neither attack Britain nor touch Britain’s sources of raw materials 
and food which lie outside the Mediterranean zone. Thus, 
matched against Britain in war, Italy is virtually helpless and 
can play a primarily defensive role. And as long as Spain 
remains friendly to Britain, or even neutral, Italy’s helplessness 
will remain unrelieved. Only with the help of Spain can Italy 
escape from her fatal strategic position. With Spain under her 
control, Italy could take the offensive against Britain. She could 
destory Gibralter and menace both the trade routes of Britain— 
the Mediterranean route and the Cape route. What is more, 
she could get over the blockade by using the land routes over 
Spain in order to bring imports from the Atlantic side. As the 
advent of Air Force more than compensated Italy for the weak- 
ness of her navy vis-a-vis Great Britain, during the Abyssinian 
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Campaign, so the control of Spain, or even a foothold in Spanish 
territory would enable her to convert her present, fatally weak 
and defensive position into a strong, offensive one in the event of 
a future war. 


Thus Italy is fighting Great Britain. She is helping Franco 
in order to get a foothold in Spanish territory. 


After considering these strategic factors, one 
need not be surprised that Italy is so greatly in- 
terested in Franco’s success. Rather, surprising 
that there should be people in England who sym- 
pathise with Franco and the rebels. As Captain 
Liddell Hart, the well-known British strategist says 
in Europe in Arms : 

‘Strategically, the danger (to British interests) 
is so obvious that it is difficult to understand the 
eagerness with which some of the most avowedly 
patriotic sections of the British public have desired 
the rebels’ success.”’ 

This is probably a case o! political prejudice, (viz., hatred of 
the Socialists and Communists) overriding the dictates of self- 
interest. 


Notwithstanding all that I have just said, it has to be 
pointed out that Italy to-day ison the whole a satisfied power. 
She resents British supremacy in the Mediterranean and she thinks 
that, as in days of yore, the Mediterranean should be a 
Roman lake. But she will not go to any extreme in her conflict 
with Great Britain. Intervention in the Spanish Civil War is all 
right for her, because she knows fully well that none of the big 
Powers is yet ready for an International War. Mussolini is far 
too shrewd a politician to stake his position or the position for 
his country ina risky adventure in the near or distant future. 
Therefore, we may rest assured that Italy will not take the offen- 
sive in disturbing the peace of Lurope—nor will she enter into a war 
unless she is pretty sure of victory. 


THE INCALCULABLE FACTOR 


But Germany under Hitler is an incalculable factor, despite 
the sober and cautious policy of the Keichswehr, the German 
Army, Nazi Germany has been dreaming dreams which can _ be 
fulfilled only through the arbitration of war. Moreover, the 
economic crisis withia Germany has been growing so acute that 
many observers opine that the day is not far off 
when she may have to launch on a war abroad, in order to stave 
off diseontent at home. To understand the future of Germany, we 
shall have to probe a little deeper. 


Since the Great Warthere has been a French 


hegemony on the Continent. Not content with 
Crushing Germany, France erected a diplomatic 
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wall around Germany through alliances with 
Poland and with the Little Entente—the Succession 
States, Czechosolovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. 
She followed thisup by establishing cordial rela- 
tions with Turkey which was formerly within the 
German orbit of influence. Germany looked on 
helplessly while she was thus diplo natically isolat- 
ed fromthe civilized world. Her only reply to this 
policy of encirclement was the Treaty of Rapallo 
with Soviet Russia. 

French hesemony in post-war Europe has been anathema 
to Germany, whose influencs on the Continent had been para- 
mount since the Franco-Prussian War of 1670, resulting in the 
ignominious defeat of France. Since then, Germany had been 
expanding in several directions. Outside Europe she went in jor 
colonial expansion. In the spher: of trade shy bade fair to be 
a rival of Great Britain and the O.S.A. She built a powerful ravy 
which was looked upon with suspicions by Britain. She brought 
Austria, Bulgaria aul Turkey within her sphere of influerce and 
planned the Berlin-Baghdad Railway which was regarded as a 
thrust at Britain’s Eastern possessions. But she was sma hed ot 
all these achievements and aspirations and for a decade Germany 
lay in the slough of despair, while her thinkers began to philoso- 
phise about the decline of the West and Spergicr wrote his Unler 
gung des Abed Landys. ‘Then came the new awakening through the 
emergence of the Nationclist Socialist or Nazi Party. 


DRIVE TO THE EAST 


The political doctrine of the Nazi Party can be 
summed up in one phrase-‘Drang natch OQsten’— 
or ‘Drive to the Piast.” ‘Phe doctrine was first) propounded 
by Muller von den Bruckin dis book, Das drifte Reich or ‘the ‘Phird 
Empire.’ He did not live to see establishment of the third Reich 
under Hitler in 1933, for he committed suicide in 19235 in a fit 
of despair. His idea was, however, taken up by Hitler and ampli- 
fied in his (Elitler’s) book Afern Aampf, or ‘My Struggle,’ which 
he wrote in prison in 1923. The essence of the above doctrine is 
that Germany should give up the idea of being a naval or colonial 
power, She should remain a Continental Power and her expan- 
sion should take place on the Continent—towards the East. It 
was pre-war Germany's greatest blunder to go in for colonial ex- 
pansion and thereby come into conflict with Great Britain. 


The new social philosophy ofthe Nazis as ex- 
pounded by Hitler, advocates the purification and 
strengthening of the German race through elimina- 
tion of Jewish influence and a return to the soil 
“Blut and Boden,” or “Blood and Soil,” is the new 
slogan for the German people. In foreign policy the Nazis 
advocate the unification of all German-speaking peoples and the 
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race. In practical politics, the above objectives amount to the 
annexauion (1) of Austria, (2) of Memel which she has lost to. 
Lithuania (3) of Danzig which has been madea free city under 
the League of Nations, (4) of the German-speaking part of Czecho- 
slovakia with a population of 34 millions, (5) of the Polish corridor 
and the Silesian coal-fields which she has lost to Poland, (6) of 
the rich grain-producing lands of Soviet Ukraine, and (7) possibly 
also of the German-speaking part of Switzerland, Italian ‘Turol 
and other adjoining countries. 


Since no country will oblige Germany by handing over any 
of the above territories, it goes without saying that she can _ rcalize 
her political objectives only through war and bloodshed. Germany 
herself 1s fully alive to this fact and that is why she has been rearm- 
ing at a terrific rate on sea, land and air. Having repudiated the 
military clauses of the Treatvof Versailles in March, 1935, and 
having occupied the Rhineland in March 1936, Germany has re- 
covered her selt-respect and her full national status as an indepen- 
dent State. Her continued rearmament undcr these circumstanccs 
can have but one meaning—v z., preparation for war. Her rcarma- 
mont has driven the last nail in the coffin of international 
disarmament and in sheer panic the whole of Europe is now engag- 
ed in rearming. When such frantic preparations for war are going 
on all round, the slightest incident may one day light an interna- 
tional conflagration. 


It now remains for us to consider to what extrem: Gorminy 
will goin achciving her aims. At what stage will she go in for 
war and with whom ? 


Political prophecy is always a diflicult: job—but one thing 
is certain. Germany has not forgotten the lessons of her last 
defeat. Hers was not a military defeat, but an economic one. 
And it was the British Navy which was primarily responsible 
for starving her to submission. It 1s, therefore, certain that Germany 
will not enter into a war ifshe knows that Britain will be against 
her. In 1914 Germany foolishly enough did not beheve til the 
last moment that Britain would take up the gauntlet on _ behalf 
of Beleium and France. Itis now generally admitted by historians 
that if British had made her intentions known to Germany before- 
hand, the latter would probably have kept aloof from the Austro- 


Serbian conflict and thereby averted—or at least postponed—the 
World War. 


GERMAN PREPARATIONS 


Though in his book, Mein Kampf, Hitler asked for a final show- 
down with France, Germany’s foreign policy has been modified 
since the Nazis assumed the reins of office. Germany no longer 
Wants to get back Alsace-Lorraine from France or Eupen Malmad y 
from Belgium. In other words, Germany does not demand a 
revision of the frontiers in Western Europe. The reason for this 
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wall around Germany through alliances with 
Poland and withthe Little Kntente—the Succession 
States, Czechosolovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. 
She followed this up by establishing cordial rela- 
tions with Turkey which was formerly within the 
German orbit of influence. Germany looked on 
helplessly while she was thus diplo natically isolat- 
ed fromthe civilized world. Her only reply to this 
policy of encirclement was the Treaty of Rapallo 
with Soviet Russia. 

French heeemony in post-war Europe has been anathema 
to Germany, whose influence on the Gontinent had been para- 
mount since the Franco-Prussian War ot [670, resuluns in the 
ignominious defeat of France. Since then, Germany hed been 
expanding in several directions. Outside Europe she went in for 
colonial expansion. Inthe soher: of trade she bade fair to be 
a rival of Great Britain and the U.S.A. She built a powerful ravy 
which was looked upon with suspicions by Britain. She brought 
Austria, Bulgaria and Purk-y within her sphere of influerce and. 
planned the Berlin-Baghdad Railway which was regarded as a 
thrust at Britain’s Eastern possessions. But she was sma hed ot 
all these achievements and aspirations and for a decade Gerinany 
lay inthe slough of despair, while her thinkers began to philoso- 
phise about the decline of the West and Spengler wrote his Unier 
gung des Abed Landes. “Vhea came the new awakening thrower the 
emergence of the NationcJist Secialist or Nazi Party. 


DRIVE TO THE EAST 


The political doctrine of the Nazi Party can be 
summed up in one phrase--‘Drang natch Osten’— 
or ‘Drive to the Bast.” ‘Vhe: doctrine was first propounded 
by Muller von den Bruck in des book, Das dritt: Reich or ‘the Third 
Limpire.’ He did not live to see establishment of the third Reich 
under Hitler in 1933, for he committed suicide in 1925 in a fit 
of despair. HLis idea was, however, taken up by Hitler and ampli- 
licd in his (Eidler’s) bock <Afei> Aampf/, or ‘My Struggle,’ which 
he wrote in prison in 1923. ‘The essence of the above doctrine is 
that Germany should give up the idea of being a naval or colonial 
‘power. She should remain a Continental Power and her expan- 
sion should take place on the Continent—towards the East. It 
was pre-war Germany's greatest blunder to go in for colonial ex- 
pansion and thereby come into conflict with Great Britain. 


The new social philosophy of the Nazis as ex- 
pounded by Hitler, advocates the purification and 
strengthening of the German race through elimina- 
tion of Jewish influence and a return to the soil 
“Blut and Boden,” or “Blood and Soil,” is the new 
slogan for the German people. In toreign policy the Nazis 
advocate the unification of all German-speaking peoples and the 
acquisition eastwards of more elbow room for the prolific German 
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race. In practical politics, the above objectives amount to the 
annexation (1) of Austria, (2) of Memel which she has lost to 
Lithuania (3) of Danzig which has been madea free city under 
the League of Nations, (4) of the German-speaking part of Czecho- 
slovakia with a population of 34 millions, (5) of the Polish corridor 
and the Silesian coal-helds which she has lost to Poland, (6) of 
the rich grain-producing lands of Soviet Ukraine, and (7) possibly 
also of the German-speaking part of Switzerland, Italian ‘Turol 
and other adjoining countries. 


Since no country will oblige Germany by handing over any 
of the above territories, it goes without saying that she can rcalize 
her political objectives only through war and bloodshed. Germany 
herselt 1s fully alive to this fact and that is why she has been rearm- 
ing at a terrific rate on sea, land and air. Having repudiated the 
military clauses of the Treatyof Versailles in March, 1935, and 
having occupied the Rhineland in March 1936, Germany has re- 
covered her self-respect and her full national status as an indepen- 
dent State. Her continued rearmament under these circumstances 
can have but one meaning—v z., preparation for war. Her rcarma- 
ment has driven the last nail in the coffin of international 
disarmament and in sheer panic the whole of Europe is now engag- 
ed in rearming. When such frantic preparations for wat are going 
on all round, the sightest incident may one day light an interna- 
tional conflagration. 


It now remains for us to cousider to what extrem: Germiny 
will goin achciving her aims. At what stave will she go in for 
war and with whom ? 


Political prophecy is always a diflicult job—but one thing 
is certain. Germany has not forgotten the lessons of her last 
defeat. Hers was not a militeury defeat, but an economic one. 
And it was the British Navy which was primarily responsible 
for starving her to submission. It 1s, therefore, certain that Germany 
will not enter into a warif she knows that Britain will be against 
her. In 1914 Germany foolishly cnough did not believe till the 
last moment that Britain would take up the gauntlet on behalf 
of Belgium and France. It is now generally admitted by historians 
that if British had made her intentions known to Germany before- 
hand, the latter would probably have kept aloof from the Austro- 


Serbian conflict and thereby averted—or at least postponed—the 
World War. | 


GERMAN PREPARATIONS 


Though in his book, Mein Kampf, Hitler asked for a final show- 
down with France, Germany’s foreign policy has been modified 
since the Nazis assumed the reins of office. Germany no longer 
wants to get back Alsace-Lorraine from France or Eupen Malmady 
from Belgium. In other words, Germany does not demand a 
revision of the frontiers in Western Europe. The reason for this 
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is not far to seek. Germany dayows a well that an attack on 
France or Bosca er Hotlands: wilh. bring. Britain into the arena 
at once and there: would -prebelbly be. a repetition of the last war. 
Germany has, therefore, been continually offering to sign a 
Western Pact which woukd guarantee the siatus qua in Western 
Rurope. For a large number of British .poltticans this offer is a 
tempting one, because it removes once fer all any possible threat 
to British interests, Germany, while making this offer, has been 
striving hard io drive a bargain at the international counter, her 
demand beme that Britain and France should cease t9 interest 
Hiemse'ves in Central and Eastern Hurope, so thai Germany may 
have a free hand tn rearranging the map of that part of the world. 






Garipany is now prepaniag in thres directions: Firstly, she 
is oine in tor an all-round reartimament, Secondiy, she is trying 
toimake bersell seifsautherentias revards the supply of food and 
basic raw materials. (Phisas provision auinst a future economic 
blockade’. ‘bhas work was started last vear in accordance with 
Germeny’s Four-year Plan. ‘Thirdly, she is trying to persuade 
the Western Powers to agree to neutrality in the event of a win 
in Central or Tastern Europe. Unni these preparations are 
complete, i as extremely doubttul if Germany will voluntarily 
launch on a war. 

To win over Mritain to an atutude of neutrality, Germany 
has daunmehed on oa large-scale proparanda in that country ancl 
she boas already attamed a fair messure of success. In this effort, 
Gorman, has exploited the ceneral hatred of Comununism which 
eanobe found canons the ceher oud aonidte crasses in) Britain. 
Phe Pronco-sovter Pact has cons hands and the Nazis continually 
emphasise that for Betas to de ted up wih France means fight- 
near war in bastern Europe en the sice oc Sovict Russia, though 
Britum hos mo aunterests ana thar vene. Alongside of this. the Nazis 
pede themselves net to harm Briatesh apteresis an any quarter of 
the probe. As are ult of thas onceasour. there is influential pro- 
Navi eroupeoin Great Pritaine with sappy orters in the House of Lerds, 
in the Cite of London and ceneroliy amene the ruliny classes and 
the faehtine forees. ‘Phere are supporters even ameng the Latou- 
rites thouvh they are ataacted by different reasons. It is generally 
believed that Montagu Norman, Gos ernor of the Bank of England, 
Prenner Neville Chamberlain ena Sir Robert Vamisttart, the 
strong manin the Foreren Oflee, are all pro-Nazi. Tt is even 
averred that Neville Chomterlain has inherited his pro-German 
attitude fieumr his father, Joeph Chamberlain, who more than 
forty years ago wanted to enter into an alhance with Germany. 


His too early to say if Britain’s foreign policy will ultimately 
follow a straight line or if it will continue to wobble, as it has 
often done inthe past. At ihe present moment, British public 
opinion is torribly confused. Firstly, there is the pro-Nazi group, 
referred to above, who want a Western pact and no commit- 
ments in Central and Evstern Europe. Sccoadiv. there is the 
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anti-German Conservative Party represented by Winston Charchii 
who are distrustiul of the Nazis and apprehend that when 
Germany is once supreme in Europe, she will challenge British 
interests abroad. They point out in this connection that Britair 
has nothing to fear from France and that outside Europe, British 
and French colonial interests are everywhere bounl up together. 
Thirdly, there are the Socialists and Gommunists who on ideolozical 
crounds are anti-German and pro-Freach in their general attitude. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 

In the midst of this confusion, the British Foreign Office, 
desvite Anthony Eden, is following a definite policy, viz., to per- 
suade France to give up her interests in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The aim of Vanisttart’s policy is to force Germany to be 
and to remain a European Continental Power, That is why Britain 
has acquicsced in German yearmament, made the Naval Agree- 
ment with Germany in June 1935, advised France to ignore German 
military occupation of the Rhincland in March 1935, warned 
France not to help the Spanish Government though she was clearly 
entitled to do so under International Law. It is further alleged by 
those who are in a position to know diplomatic secrets that the 
Bri:ish Foreign Office encouraged Poland in 1933 to come to terms 
with the Nazi Government. (The German Polish Non-Agegression 
Pact was adopted the next year). It also encouraged Belgium to 
break the alliance with France and return to neutrality, and Jugos- 
lavia to make friends with Italy and Germany, against the advice 
of France. It further encouraged the pro-Nazi Henlein Party in 
Czechoslovakia and intrigued for breaking, or at least slackening, 
the bonds of the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania) and of the Balkan Entente (Jugoslavia, Rumania, Grecce 
and Turkey) which are under French influence. 

It would not be improper to conclude from the 
above facts that the British Foreign Office has been 
secretly working contrary to France, at least in 
Kurope, and French hegemony on the Continent is 
distasteful to Whitehall. Perhaps because of this, 
French politicians of the Right were greatly an- 
noyed with Great Britain, and Laval proceeded to 
make alliances with Italy and Soviet Russia inde- 
pendently of Britain. In fact Laval’s foreign policy 
might, from one point of view, be regarded as anti- 
British. But French politicians of the Left follow 
blindly the policy of the British Foreign Office, 
believing that France and _ Britain should hold 
together through thick and thin. | 

At present the German Foreign Office is playing an aggressive 
Tole, while France is busy trying to counteract the former’s moves 
ind activities. Outside Britain, the Nazis have been remarkably 
Aaah in Belgium. A pro-Nazi Party (the Rexists) has come 
nto existence in Belgium and Nazi propaganda is active among 
“he Flemish-speaking people of Beloitum ‘Tha Reletan ™---- - 
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broken away from the alliance with France and will in future adopt 
an attitude of neutrality in the event of war in Central or Eastern 
Europe. The treaty of Rapallo with Soviet Russia has virtually 
lapsed since the Nazis came to power in 1933, but as if to compen- 
sate Germany for that, the Nazi Government entercd into a Non- 
Aggression Pact with Poland. This Pact served to undermine 
greatly French influence in Poland. Last year, France made 
gigantic efforts to recover her influence in Poland and a number 
of visits took place on both sides. But it seems probable that the 
Franco-Polish Alliance will never become a living force again and 
that in future Poland will follow an independent foreign policy— 
that is, a policy of neutrality in the event of a Franco-German or 
Russo-German conflict. 


In addition to the above activities, Germany is now excced- 
ingly busy in trying to weaken France by slackening the bonds 
of the Little Entente and Balkan Entente and by getting a foothold 
in Spanish territory. With the help of several alliances and friendly 
contacts, the position of France to-day is excecdingly strong and 
as Jong as this position continues, she will never agree to with- 
draw her interest in Central and Eastern Europe. She will continue 
to insist---as Litvinov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, also does—that 
peace is indivisible and that there should be one European Pact to 
ruarantec collective security to all the states under the aegis of the 
League of Nations. Failing this, besides the Western Pact, there 
should be another Pact to guarantee peace in Central and Eastern 
Europe. To this, Germany dovs not agree and will not agree, 

France has fortified herself with military alliance with 
Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia. The two latter powers have 
also a military alliance between themselves. Consequenily, these three 
powers will always be found together in the event of an international 
emergency. Czechslovakia has an understanding with the other Little 
Entente powers, Jugoslavia and Romania. And Jugoslavia and Ruma- 
nia have an understanding with Greece and Turkey through the Balkan 
Entente. Germany hopes that by weaning away Jugoslavia and 
Rumania, she will isolate Czechoslovakia in Central Europe—for 
help from Russia can reach Czechoslovakia only through Rumania 
or through Poland. Poland is no longer a problem to Germany 
because of the non-aggression pact. Germany is trying to bring 
under her influence through the instrumentality of Italy. Through 
Britain, she is trying to persuade France that, asa military factor, 
Soviet Russia is not of much consequence, and that France should 
give the goodbye to the military clauses of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
‘The recent execution of eight Army Generals in Russia has given 
a handle to the capitalist powers and they are carrying on a terrific 
propaganda to the effect that the Soviet military machine is reeking 
with indiscipline and cannot be relied on in the event of war. 
Last but not least, Germany is trying her level best to obtain a 
foothold in Spanish territory, so that in the event of war with 
France she could stab her in the back by cutting off her com- 
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munications with North Africa, from where France always obtains 
large supplies of men and materials, when war breaks out in 
Europe. Germany hopes that by weakening France on all sides 
and by putting pressure on her through the British Foreign Office, 
she will ultimately make her agree to a Western Pact, giving 
Germany a free hand in Centraland Eastern Europe. If France 
does not agree to this and if she ultimately goes to war with 
Germany on the side of Soviet Russia, she will find herself con- 
siderably weakened compared to what she was in 1914. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


But will France fall in with Germany’s plans P 
Ostensibly not. For Britain it is immaterial who 
dominates the Continent--France or Germany—for 
Britain’s interests lie outside Kurope. But France 
cannot so easily give up her hegemony in Europe 
for, unlike Britain, she is a Continental Power. 
besides being a colonial Power: Moreover Franceis 
fighting not merely for power and prestige, but also 
for her national safety. She has not forgotten the tragic 
deteat of 1870. Her population is stationery and about two- 
thirds of that of Germany, whose population is still growing. 
Consequently, France has a genuine’ horror of German invasion, 
while Britain has not as long as the German Navy keeps to 
the prescribed limits of the Anglo-German Naval Agrcement. To 
crown everything, there is in France, a deep distrust of German 
arms and aspirations which has been accentuated by violent 
denunciations of France in Hitler’s book: Afein Aampf. As a writer 
has put it succinctly, in France the right hatcs Germany, the left 
hates Hitler. In these circumstances, it is extreinely doubtful if 
France will ever give up her allies and alliances in Cvntral and 
Eastern Kurope as long as the violently nationalistic Nazi Party 
remiins in power. 


The issue of the Spanish Civil War is hanging in the balance 
and it is too early to say how far German diplomacy will succeed 
there. But in Central and Eastern Europe it has made considerable 
headway. In Rumania the King and the Cabinet are, on the 
whole, pro-German and the’ Francophile ex-Forengn Miunister, 
‘Titulescu, has lost considerable influence. There is an anti-Semitic 
pro-Nazi Party, the Iron Guard, led by Codreanu, which is behind 
the Government. In Jugoslavia, the Premier Stoyadinovitch is pro- 
Nazi, as also his Government, while the royal family is under British 
influence. In Greece, the Premier-General Mextaxas, who has 
made himself the Dictator, is undoubtedly under German influence. 
And Greece is important to Germany, because should the Russian 
Fleet in the Black Sea enter the Mediterranean through the Dar- 
danelles it could be attacked from a base in the Crecian Islands. 
Then Hungary and Bulgaria, being ‘Have-not’ powers, are expected 
to line up with Germany, if they see any chance of having their 
national grievances redressed thereby. Thus it appears that Ger- 
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many has stolen 
Peninsula and i er coe sit eee 

g Out commercial baits in 
profusion. 

_ Butin international politics there is no finality. 
France is following on the heels of Germany everywhere. It is 
difficult to predict how long the Governments of Metaxas in Greece 
or Stoyhadinovitch in Jugoslavia will last. The pro-French party in 
Rumania, though otit of power for the time being, in not negligible 
and the Balkan temperament is proverbially changeable. More- 
over, Germany finds pitted against herself, one of the finest diplo- 
mats of modern Europc, President Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia. 

The scene is changing from day to day and political forecasts 
are anything but easy. One thing is certain. Ifwar comes, it will 
come as the result of a German challenge to the status guo in Central 
and Eastern Europe. But will it come? The answer rests primarily 
with Britain. Germany will not repeat the errors of 1914 and will 
not go into a war, if she knows that Britain will be against her. 
She might be trapped into it asshe wasin 1914, thinking that 
Britain would keep out of it. I{France and Britain agree to be 
neutral in a conflic. in Central or Envstern Furope, war will break 
out in Europe, as sure as the sun rises in the East, the moment 
Germany is ready for it. Even ti France lines up with Soviet 
Russia, with Britain remaining neutral there may be war, though 
the upshot of it will be doubtful. 

At the present moment, two scenes need watching—Spain 
and the Balkans. If Franco wins, it will be a victory for Italy and 
Germany and will mean the end of British hegemony in the Medi- 
terranean and dark days ahead of France, if war should break out 
on the Continent. In the Balkans, if Germany succeeds in _tsolating 
Jugoslavia and Rumania from Czechoslovakia, she will in the event 
of war, be able to occupy Prague in six hours and overrun Cz¢choslo- 
vahia within a few days. But the bigger problem wil] remain—Russia. 
The Russian Colossus has often proved to be anemgma. It bafHed 
Napoleon—the conqueror of Europe. Will it bafHe Hitler ? 


SECTION XXITI 


Municipal Socialism 
(January 1938) 

[In the following address to the Bombay 
Corporation, Bose expounds the most human 
form of democracy—Municipal Socialism. It 
reminds us of justice and fairplay in the Greek 
City States. Perhaps, we are again moving 
back to the democracy of the past with all the 
adjustments necessitated by the Atomic Age. 
If we follow up the advice offered by Bose, we 
can turn the modern age to a poor man’s 
paradise. Andif we cannot feed, clothe and 
house our poorest citizens, to hell with 
" w—-éiaw It Wa shall rather return to nature.] 
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imagine that I am worthy of the great honour. On the contrary, 
{ am here, in spite of my shortcomings, as a servant of the Indian 
National Congress and the Indian people at large. 


HOMAGE TO INDIA 


The address is a token of the Corporation’s generosity and 
largeness Of heart. I take it, that the presentation of the 
address shows the real teeling of the Corporation to- 
wards the movement of India’s emancipation, and 
towards all those who had been taking part in that 
movement. Whilein Europe, I had the opportunity to study 
the Socialist Municipality of Vienna. Any one who has been to that 
city, cannot return without being convinced of the importance and 
significance of the working of the Municipality to all those interested 
in civic affairs. 


During the last 12 years that Municipality has provided good 
housing to 200,000 persons without raising loans, and without 
additional taxation. The entire cost has been charged to the revenue 
and realised through taxing entertainments. 


The Municipality has effectively solved the problem of water 
supply, roads, education for children, health, infant mortality and 
hundreds of other problems. If so much can be done in one city, 
naturally it has its importance to the other parts of the world. 


I welcome the decision to do away with limited 
franchise in the Bombay Municipal elections. Itis a 
significant fact which is important not only for Bom - 
bay but for the whole ofthe country. I offer my con- 
gratulations to the Bombay Ministry. I wish that the other 
provinces would take a leaf out of Bombay’s forward march, cs- 
pecially in the matter of introduction of the system of adult fran- 
chise. 


The City of Bombay is very well situated. Itis 
on a sea-beach, and compares favourably with any 
Other city inthe world. But that is only one side of the 
picture. There are the slums, and there are the poorer classes who 
are living under bad conditions. The Corporation will have to 
attend to these problems. 


One of India’s great men, the late Deshbandhu 
Das, when ke became the Mayor of Calcutta, stated 
that the civic bodies should be made into a real poor 
men’s Corporation, and laid down a programme 
of service to the poor. It was an ideal programme. 

e have yet to travel a long way before we can call 
our municipalities Poor Men’s Corporations. What 
18 needed is the passion, the zeal and the desire to 
serve the poor. That will be the motive power, which 
can convert the Corporation into really a poor men’s 
Corporation. 
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In Bombay good progress has been made in Primary Education 
and other allied matters. I hope that the Bombay Corporation will 
move with the times and travel as fast as possible to reach the ideal 
state, 


CIVIC AFFAIRS 


In the world, civic affairs are consciously or un- 
consciously moving towards municipal socialism. 
One ought to understand what this term implies ; there is no need 
to fight shy of it. The work that has been undertaken by the 
municipalities of some of the Western cities would have ‘been un- 
thinkable 20 or 30 years ago. For example, look what the Vienna 
Municipality has done, and the Birmingham Municipality which 
has started its own Bank. Other duties and responsibilities have 
been undertaken by municipalities. 


Municipal] Socialism is nothing but collective 
effort to serve the entire community. If that were 
done, the corporation would be serving not only the 
particular city concerned, but humanity as a whole. 


It had been frequently said by foreigners that municipal de- 
velopment in India has been due to contact with the West, and that 
before that contact very little had been achieved in India. I want 
to give the lie direct to this clam. In municipal matters 
Indians are building on ancient foundations just as 
they are building on ancient foundations in matters 
of political freedom. May I refer to the ancient relics of 
advance as found from the Mahenjo Daro excavations. Even after 
that, there was the Mauryan Empire with its capital Patliputra. 
The books about this ancient citv tell the varying functions that were 
carried on by the Patliputra Municipality which compares favour- 
ably with the most modern civic bodies in the world. It is necessary 
to remind ourselves about this, as due to long servitude we have 
forgotten our own past. 


SECTION XNIII 


The International Horizon 
(February 19, 1958) 


[Shri Subhas Chandra Bose delivered a 
remarkable Presidential Address at the Fifty- 
First Session of the Indian National Congress 
at Haripura on February 19, 1938. The 
speech is remakable for its sanity, clarity and 
breadth of vision. With his characteristic 
comprehensiveness, he covers the entire field of 
national and international struggle for freedom. 
Nationalism is the golden thread of Bose’s 
utterances, and he gives us a clean-cut pro- 
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gramme for fighting on the Freedom Front of 
India. Bose as well as Nehru looks upon India 
as an integral part of the World—geographi- 
cally, economically, and politically. Each has 
an eloquence and fascination of his own. It 
is noteworthy that, while Jawaharlal stresses 
the importance of Urdu as well as Devanagri 
script, Bose advocates the Roman _§ script 
as the solution of India’s linguistic problems.] 


Mr. Chairman and Friends, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour ycu have done me py 
electing me as the President of the Indian National Congress for 
the coming year. I am not so presumptuous as to think for one 
moment that I am in any way worthy ofthe great honour. I 
regard it as a mark of your generosity and as a tribute to the youth 
of our country, but for whose cumulative contribution to our 
national struggle, we would not be where weare to-day. It is with 
a sense of fear and trepidation that I mount the tribune which has 
hitherto been graced by the most illustrious sons and daughters of 
our ‘ motherland ’. Conscious as 1am of my numerous limitations, 
I can only hope and pray that with your sympathy and support 
I may be able in some small measure to do justice to the high oflice 
which you have called upon me to fill. 


At the outset, may I voice your feelings in placing on record 
our profound grief at the death of Shrimati Swarunrani Nehru, 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose and Dr. Sarat Chandra Chatterji. 
Shrimati Swaruprani Nehru was to us not merely the worthy consort 
of Pandit Motilal and the revered mother of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Her suffering, sacrifice and service in the cause of India’s 
freedom were such as any individual could feel proud of. As 
compatriots we mourn her death and our hearts go out In sympathy 
to Pandit Nehru and other members of the bercaved family. 


To Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose, India will always remain 
beholden for being the first to secure for her an honoured place 
in the modern scientific world. A nationalist to the core of his heart, 
Acharya Jagadish gave his life not mercly to science, but to India 
as well. India knows it and is grateful for it. We convey our heartfelt 
sympathy to Lady Bose. 


_ Through the untimely death of Dr. Sarat Chandra Chatterji, 
India has lost one of the brightest stars in her literary firmament. 
His name, for years a houshold word in Bengal, was not less 
known in the literary world of India. But Sarat Babu was 
Breat as a literateur, he was perhaps greater asa patriot. The 
Congress in Bengal is distinctly poorer to-day because of his death. 
We send our sincerest condolence to the members of his family. 


" Before I proceed further I should like to bow my head in 
sea to the memory of those who have laid down their lives in 
the service of the country since the Congress met last year at Faizpur. 
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I should mention especially those whe died in prison or internment 
or soon after release from internment. I should refer in particular 
to Syt. Harendra Munshi a political prisoner in the Dacca Central 
Jail, who laid down his life the other day as a result of hunger-strike. 
My feelings are still too lacerated to permit me to say much on this sub- 
ject. I shall only ask you if there 1s not ‘something rotten in the state 
of Denmark’ that such bright and promising soulsas Jatin Das, 
Sardar Mahabir Singh, Ramkrishna Namada Mohit, Mohan Maitra, 
Harendra Maitra, Harendra Munshi and others should feel the urge 


not to live life but to cnd is. 


THE PANORAMA OF HUMAN HISTORY 


When we take a bird’s eye-view ofthe entire 
panorama of human history, the first thing that 
strikes us is the rise and fall of empires. In the Kast 
as well asin the West Empires have invariably gone 
through a process of expansion and after reaching 
the zenith of prosperity, have gradually shrunk into 
insignificance and sometimes death. The Roman Em- 
pire of ancient times and the Turkish and Austro-Hungarian Empires 
of the modern period are striking examples of this law. The empires 
in India—the Maurya, the Gupta and the Moghul—auare no exceptions 
to this rule. In the face of these objective facts of history, can anv 
one be so bold as to maintain that there is in store a different fate 
for the British Empire ?) ‘That Empire stands to-day at one of the 
cross-roads of history. It will either go the way of other empires or 
it must transform itself into a federation of free nations. Either 
course is open to it. The Czarist empire collapsed in 1917, but out 
of its debris sprang the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. There 
is still time for Great Britain totake a leaf out of Russian history. 
Will she do so ? 


THE HYBRID PHENOMENON 


The British Empire is hybrid phenomenon in politics. It is a 
pecvliar combination of self-governing countries, partially _ self- 
governing dependencies and autocratically-governed colonics. Con- 
stitutional device and human ingenuity may bolester up_ this 
combination for a while, but not for ever. If the internal 
incongruities are not removed in good time, then quite apart 
from external pressure, the empire issure to break down under its 
own strain. But can the British Empire transform itscl{ into a fede- 
ration of free nations with one bold sweep ? It is tor the British 
people to answer this question. One thing, however, is certain. This 
transformation will be possible only if the British people become free 
in their own homes—only if Great Britain becomes a Socialist State. 
There is an inseparable connection between the capitalist ruling 
classes in Great Britain and the colonies abroad. As Lenin pointed 
out long ago, ‘* Reaction in Great Britain is strengthened and fed 
by the enslavement of a number of nations.”” The British aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie exist primarily because there are colonies and over- 
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sea dependencies to exploit. The emancipation of the latter will 
undoubtedly strike at the very existence of the capitalist ruling classes 
in Great Britain and precipitate the establishment of a socialist order 
in Great Britain. It is impossible of achievement without the 
liquidation of colonialism and that we who are fighting for the poli- 
tical freedom of India and other enslaved countries of the British 
Empire are incidentally fighting for the economic emancipation of 
the British people as well. 


It is a well-known truism that every empire 
is based on the policy of divide and rule. But 
I doubt if any empire in the world has practised’ 
this policy so skilfully, systematically and ruthlessly 
as Great Britain. In accordance with this policy, 
before power was handed overto the Irish people, 
Ulster was separated from the rest of Ireland. 
Similarly, before any poweris handed over to the 
Palestinians, the Jews will be separated from the 
Arabs. An internal partition is necessary in order 
to neutralise the transference of power. The same 
principle of partition appears in a different form 
in the new Indian Constitution. Here we find an 
attempt to separate the different communities and 
put them into watertight compartments. And in the 
Federal Scheme there is juxtaposition of autocratic Princes and 
democratically-elected representatives from British India. If the new 
Constitution is finally rejected, whether owing to the opposition of 
British India or owing to the refusal of the Princcs to joining it, I 
have no doubt that British ingenuity will seek some other constitu- 
tional device for partitioning India and thereby neutralising the trans- 
ference of power to the Indian prople. Therefore, any constitution 
for India which emanates from Whitehall must be examined with 
the utmost care and caution, 


DIVIDE AND RULE 


The policy of ‘divide and rule’, though it has its 
obvious advantages, is by no means an unmixed 
blessing for the ruling power. Asa matter of fact, it 
creates new problems and new embarrassments. 
Great Britain seems to be caughtin the meshes of 
her own political dualism resulting from her policy 
of divide and rule. Will she please the Muslim or 
the Hindu India? Will she favour the Arab or the 
Jew in Palestine—the Arab or the Kurd in Iraq ? Will 
she side with the King orthe Wafdin Egypt? The 
Same dualism is visible outside the empire. In the 
case of Spain, British politicians are torn between such alternatives 
as Franco and the lawful Government and in the wider field of 
European politics, between France and Germany. The contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in Britain’s foreign policy are the direct 
Outcome of the heterogeneous composition of her Empire. The 
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British Cabinet has to please the Jews, because she cannot ignore 
Jewish high finance. On the other hand, the India Office have 
to placate the Arabs because of Imperial interests in the Near East 
and in India. The only means, whereby Great Britain can free 
herself from such contradictions and inconsistencies, is by transfor- 
ming the Empire into a federation of free nations. If she could do 
that, she would be performing a miracle in history. But if she fails, 
she must reconcile herself to the gradual dismemberment of a 
vast empire where the sun is supposed not to set. Let the lesson 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire be not lost on the British people. 


The British Empire at the present moment is suffering from 
strain at a number of points. Within Empire in the extreme West 
there is Ireland and in the extreme East, India. In the middle 
lies Palestine with the adjoining countries of Egypt and Iraq. 
Outside the empire there is the pressure exerted by Italy in the 
Mediterranean and Japan in the Far East, both of these countries 
being militant, aggressive and imperialist. Against this background 
of unrest stands Sovict Russia whose very existence strikes terror 
into the hearts of the ruling classes in every Imperialist State. 
How long can the British Empire withstand the cumulative effect 
of this pressure and strain? 


THE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS 


‘l'o-day, Britain can hardly call herself ‘‘the Mistress of the 
Seas.”’ Her phenomenal rise in the 18th and 19th centuries was the 
result of her sea-power. Her decline as an empire in the 2Uth century 
will be the outcome of the emergence of a new factor in the world 
history-—Air Force. It was due to this new factor Air Force, that 
an impudent Itlay could successfully challenge a fully-mobilised 
British Navy in the Mediterranean. Britain can realm on land, sea 
and air up to the utmost limit. Battleships may still stand up to 
bombing from the air, but Air Force as a powerful element in mod- 
ern warfare has come to stay. Distances have been obliterated 
and despite all anti-aircraft defences, London lies at the mercy 
of any bombing squadron from a continental centre. In short, air 
force has revolutionised modern warfare, destroyed the insularity 
of Great Britain and rudely disturbed the balance of power in world 
politics. The clay feet of a gigantic empire now stand exposed as 
these has never been before. 


Amid this interplay of world forces India emerges much 
Stronger than she has ever been before. Ours is a vast country 
with a population of 350 millions, Our vastness in area and in 
population has hitherto been a source of weakness. It is to-day 
a source of strength if we canonly stand united and boldly face 
our rulers. From the standpoint of Indian unity the first thing 
to remember is that the division between British India and the 
Indian States is an entirely artificial one. India is one and the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of British India and of the 
Indian States are identical. Our goal is that of an Independent 
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India and in my _ view that goal can be attained only 
through a Federal Republic in which the States will be willing 
partners. The Congress has, time and again, offered its sympathy 
and moral support to the movement carried on by the State 
subjects for the establishment of democratic Government in what 
is known as Indian India. it may be that at this moment our 
hands are so full that the Congress is not ina position to do more 
for our compatriots in the States. But even to-day there is nothing 
to prevent individual Congressmen from actively espousing the 
cause of the States’ subjects and participating in their struggle. 
There are people in the Congress like myself who would like to 
see the Congress participating more actively in the movement 
of the States’ subjects. I personally hope that in the near future 
it will be possible for the Indian National Congress to take a forward 
step and offer a helping hand to our fellow fighters in the States. 
Let us not forget that they need our sympathy and our help. 


THE RIGHT OF THE MINORITIES 


Talking of Indian unity, the next thing that strikes us is the 
problem of the minorities. The Congress has, from time to time, 
declared its policy on this question. The latest authoritative 
pronouncement made by the All-India Congress Committe at its 
meeting in Calcutta in October 1937, runs thus: 

‘“‘ The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy 
in regard to the rights of the minorities in India and_ has 
stated that it considers its duty to protect these rights and 
ensure the widest possible scope for the devclopment of 
these minorities and their participation in the fullest 
measure in the political, economic and cultural life of the 
nation. ‘The objective of the Congress is an independent 
and united India where no class or group or majority or 
minority may exploit another to its own advantage, and 
where all the clements in the nation may co-operate to- 
gether for the common good and the advancement of the 
people of India. This objective of unity and mutual co- 
operation in a common freedom does not mean the 
suppression in any way of the rich variety and cultural 
diversity of Indian life, which have to be preserved in 
order to give freedom and oppotunity to the individual as 
well as to each group to develop unhindered according to 
its capacity and inclination. 


“In view, however, of attempts having bcen made to 
misinterpret the Congress policy in this regard, the 
All-India Congress Committee desire to reiterate this 
policy. The Congress has included in its resolution on 
Fundamental Rights that— 

(1) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of 
opinion, the right of free association and combination, and 
the right to assemble peacefully and without arms, for a 
purpose not opposed to law or morality ; 
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British Cabinet has to please the Jews, because she cannot ignore 
Jewish high finance. On the other hand, the India Office have 
to placate the Arabs because of Imperial interests in the Near East 
and in India. The only means, whereby Great Britain can free 
herself from such contradictions and inconsistencies, is by transfor- 
ming the Empire into a federation of free nations. If she could do 
that, she would be performing a miracle in history. But if she fails, 
she must reconcile herself to the gradual dismemberment of a 
vast empire where the sun is supposed not to set. Let the lesson 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire be not lost on the British people. 


The British Empire at the present moment is suffering from 
Strain at a number of points. Within Empire in the extreme West 
there is Ireland and in the extreme East, India. In the middle 
lies Palestine with the adjoining countries of Egypt and Iraq. 
Outside the empire there is the pressure exerted by Italy in the 
Mediterranean and Japan in the Far East, both of these countries 
being militant, aggressive and imperialist. Against this background 
of unrest stands Soviet Russia whose very existence strikes terror 
into the hearts of the ruling classes in every Imperialist State. 
How long can the British Empire withstand the cumulative effect 
of this pressure and strain ? 


THE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS 


To-day, Britain can hardly call herself ‘‘the Mistress o¢ the 
Seas.” Her phenomenal rise in the 18th and 19th centuries was the 
result of her sea-power. Her decline as an empire in the 2Uth century 
will be the outcome of the emergence of a new factor in the world 
history—Air Force. It was due to this new factor Air Force, that 
an impudent Itlay could successfully challenge a fully-mobuilised 
British Navy in the Mediterranean. Britain can realm on land, sea 
and air up to the utmost limit. Battleships may still stand up to 
bombing from the air, but Air Force as a powerful element in mod- 
ern warfare has come to stay. Distances have been obliterated 
and despite all anti-aircraft defences, London les at the mercy 
of any bombing squadron from a continental centre. In short, air 
force has revolutionised modern warfare, destroyed the insularity 
of Great Britain and rudely disturbed the balance of power in world 
politics. The clay feet of a gigantic empire now stand exposed as 
these has never been _ before. 


Amid this interplay of world forces India emerges much 
Stronger than she has ever been before. Ours is a vast country 
with a population of 350 millions, Our vastness in area and in 
population has hitherto been a source of weakness. It is to-day 
a source of strength if we can only stand united and boldly face 
our rulers. From the standpoint of Indian unity the first thing 
to remember is that the division between British India and the 
Indian States is an entirely artificial one. India is one and the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of British India and of the 
Indian States are identical. Our goal is that of an Independent 
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India and in my _ view that goal can be attained only 
through a Federal Republic in which the States will be willing 
partners. The Congress has, time and again, offered its sympathy 
and moral support to the movement carried on by the State 
subjects for the establishment of democratic Government in what 
3 known as Indian India. it may be that at this moment our 
hands are so full that the Congress is not ina position to do more 
for our compatriots in the States. But even to-day there is nothing 
to prevent individual Congressmen from actively espousing the 
cause of the States’ subjects and participating in their struggle. 
There are people in the Congress like myself who would like to 
see the Congress participating more actively in the movement 
of the States’ subjects. I personally hope that in the near future 
it will be possible for the Indian National Congress to take a forward 
step and offer a helping hand to our fellow fighters in the States. 
Let us not forget that they need our sympathy and our help. 


THE RIGHT OF THE MINORITIES 


Talking of Indian unity, the next thing that strikes us is the 
problem of the minorities. The Congress has, from time to time, 
declared its policy on this question. The latest authoritative 
pronouncement made bv the All-India Congress Committe at its 
meeting in Calcutta in October 1937, runs thus: 

‘“‘ The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy 
in regard to the rights of the minorities in India and has 
stated that it considers its duty to protect these rights and 
ensure the widest possible scope for the development of 
these minoritics and their participation in the fullest 
measure in the political, economic and cultural life of the 
nation. The objective of the Congress is an independent 
and united India where no class or group or majority or 
minority may exploit another to its own advantage, and 
where all the elements in the nation may co-operate to- 
gether for the common good and the advancement of the 
people of India. This objective of unity and mutual co- 
operation in a common freedom does not mean the 
suppression in any way of the rich variety and cultural 
diversity of Indian life, which have to be preserved in 
order to give freedom and oppotunity to the individual as 
well as to each group to develop unhindered according to 
its capacity and inclination. 


““In view, however, of attempts having bcen made to 
misinterpret the Congress policy in this regard, the 
All-India Congress Committee desire to reiterate this 
policy. The Congress has included in its resolution on 
Fundamental Rights that— 

(t) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of 
opinion, the right of free association and combination, and 
the right to assemble peacefully and without arms, for a 
purpose not opposed to law or morality ; 
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(wu) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his religion, subject 
to public order and morality ; 


(it) Theculture, language and script of the minorities and of 
the different linguistic areas shall be protected ; 


(w) Allcitizens are equal before the law, irrespective of 
religion, caste, creed or sex ; 


(x) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employ- 
ment, office of power or honour, and in the exercise of 
anv trade or calling ; 


(vt) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, 
tanks, roads, schools and places of public resort main- 
tained out of State or local funds, or dedicated by private 
persons for the use of the general public ; 


(vt) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all 
religions ; 


(vai) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage ; 


(ix) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to 
stay and settle in any part thereof, to acquire property 
and to follow any trade or calling, and to be treated 


equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in 
all parts of India. 


“These clauses of the Fundamental Rights and Resolution 
make it clear that there should be no interference in matters of 
conscience, religion or culture, and a minority is entitled to keep its 


personal Jaw without any change in this respect being imposed by 
the majority. 


“The position of the Congress in regard to the communal 
decision has been repeatedly made clear in Congress resolutions and 
finally in the Election Manifesto issued last year. The Congress is 
opposed to this decision as it is anti-national, anti-democratic and is 
a barrier to Indian freedom and the development of Indian unity. 
Nevertheless the Congress has declared that < change in, or superses- 
sion of the Communal Decision should only be brought about by 
the mutual agreement of the parties concerned. The Congress has 
always welcomed and is prepared to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity to bring about such a change by mutual agreement. 


“In all matters affecting the minorities in India, the Congress 
wishes to proceed by their co-operation and through their goodwill 
in a common undertaking and for the realization of a common aim 
which is the freedom and betterment of all the people of 
India.”’ 
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The time is opportune for renewing our efforts for the final 
solution of this problem. I believe ] am voicing the feelings of all 
Congressmen when I say, that weare eager to do our very best to 
arrive at an agreed solution consistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of Nationalism. It is not necessary for me to go into details as 
to the lines on which a solution should take place. Much useful 
cround has already been covered in past conferences and conversa- 
tions. I shall merely add that only by emphasising our common 
interests, economic and political, can we cut across communal 
divisions and dissensions. A policy of live and let live in 
matters religious and an understanding in matters 
economic and political should be our objective. 
‘Though the Muslim problem looms large whenever we think of the 
question of the minorities and though we are anxious to settle this 
problem finally, I must say that the Congress is equally desirous of 
doing justice to other minorities and especially the so-called depressed 
classes whose number is a very large one. I should put it to the 
members of the minority communities in India to consider dispas- 
sionately if they have anything to fcar when the Congress programme 
is put into operation. The Congress stands for the political and 
economic rights of the Indian people as a whole. If it succeeds in 
executing its programme, the minority communitics would be 
benefitted as much as any other section of the Indian population. 
Moreover, if after the capture of political power, national recon- 
struction takes place on socialistic lincs—as I have no doubt it will— 
itis the ‘have nots’ who will benefit at the expense of the ‘haves’ 
and the Indian masses have to be classificd among the ‘have nots’. 
There remains but one question which may be a source of anxiety 
to the minorities viz., religion and that aspect of culture that is 
based on religion. On this question, the Congress policy is one of 
live and let live—a policy of complete non-interference in matters of 
couscience, religion and culture as well as of cultural autonomy for 
the different linguistic areas. ‘The Muslims have, thercfore, nothing 
to fear in the event of India winning her freedom—on the contrary 
they have everything to gain. So far asthe religious and social 
disabilities of the so-called depressed classes are concerned, it is well 
known that during the last 17 years the Congress has left no stone 
unturned in the effort to remove them, and [I have no doubt that 
the day is not far off when such disabilities will be things of the 
past. 


I shall now proceed to consider the method which the Congress 
should pursue in the years to come as well as its role in the national 
struggle. I believe more than ever that the method should be 
Satyagraha or non-violent non-co-opcration in the widest sense of 
the term, including civil disobedience. It would not be correct to 
call our method passive resistance. Satyagraha, as | understand it, is 
not merely passive resistance but active resistance as well though that 
activity must be of a non-violent character. It is necessary to remind 
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our countrymen that Satyagraha or non-violent non-co-operation may 
have to be resorted to again. The acceptance of office in the 
provinces as an experimental measure should not lead us to think 
that our future activity is to be confined within the limits of strict 
constituuionalism, ‘There is every possibility that a determined oppo- 
sition to the forcible inauguration of federation may land us in an- 
other big campaign of civil disobedience. 

In our struggle for independence we may adopt either of two 
alternatives. We may continue our fight until we have our full free- 
domi and in the meantime decline to use any power that we may 
capture while on the march. We may, on the other hand, go on 
comolidating our position while we continue our struggle for Puran 
Swaray or complete independence. From the point of view of princi- 
ple, both the alternatives are equally acceptable and a priort consider- 
ations need not worry us, But we should consider very carefully at 
every stage as to Which alternative would be more conducive to 
our national advancement. In either case, the ulttmate stage in our 
presress will be the severance of the British connection. When that 
severance takes place and there is no trace left of British domination, 
we shall be in a position to detetmine our future relation with Great 
Biitain through a treaty of alliance voluntarily entered into by both 
parties. What our future relations with Great Britain 
will or should be, itis too early tosay. That will 
depend to a large extent on the attitude of the British 
people themselves. On this point Ihave been greatly 
impressed by the attifude of President de Valera. 
Like the President of Hire, I should also say that we 
have no enmity towards the British people. We are 
fighting Great Britain and we want the fullest 
liberty to determine our future relations with her. 
But once we have real self-determination, there is no 
reason why we should not enter into the most cordial 
relations with the British peopie. 

Tam afraid there isa lack of clarity in the minds of many 
Congressmen as to the role of the Congress in the history of our 
national struggle. I know that there are friends who think that after 
frecdom is won, the Congress Party having achieved its objective, 
should wither away. Such a conception is entirely erroneous. The 
party that wins freedom for India should be also the party that will 
put into effect the entire programme of post-war reconstruction. 
Only those who have won powercan handle it properly. If other 
people are pitchforked into seats of power which they were not res- 
ponsible for capturing, they will lack that strength, confidence and 
idealism which is indispensable for revolutionary reconstruction. It 
is this which accounts for the difference in the record of the Cong- 
ress and non-Congress Ministries in the very narrow sphere of 


Provincial Autonomy. 
PROGRAMME OF RECONSTRUCTION 


No, there can be no question of the Congress 
party withering away after political freedom has 
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been won. On the contrary, the party will have to 
take over power, assume responsibility for adminis- 
tration and put through its programme of recons- 
truction. Only then will it fulfilitsrole. Ifit were 
forcibly to liquidate itself, chaos would follow. Look- 
ing at post-war Kurope, we find that only in those 
countries has there been orderly and continuous 
progress where the party which seized power under- 
took the work of reconstruction. 


I know that it will be argued that the continuance of a party 
*n such. circumstances, standing behind the State, will convert that 
state into a totalitarian one ; but I cannot admit the charge. The 
state will possibly become a totalitarian one ; but I cannot adinit 
the charge. The state will possibly become a totalitarian one, if 
there be only one party as in countries like Russia, Germany 
and Italy. Bit there is no reason why other parties should be banned. 
Morcover the party itself will have a democratic basis, unlike, for 
instance, ‘the Nazi Party which is based on the * leacer principle.” 
The existence of more than one party and the democratic basis of the 
Congress Party will prevent the future Indian State becoming a 
tetalitarian one. Further, the democratic basis of the party will 
ensure that leaders are not thrust upon the people from above, 
but are elected from below. 


Though it may be somewhat premature to give a detailed 
plan of reconstruction, we might as well consider some of the 
principles according to which our future social reconstruction should 
take place. I have no doubt in my mind that our chicf national 
problems relating to the eradication of poverty, illiteracy and disease 
and to scientilic production and distribution can be effectively 
tackled only along socialistic lines. The very first thing which our 
future national government will have to do, would be to set up a 
commission for drawing up a comprehensive plan of reconstruction, 
This plan will have two parts—an immediate programme and a long 
period programme. In drawing up the first part, the immediate 
objectives which will have to be kept in view will be threecfold— 
firstly, to prepare the country for self-sacrifice ; secondly, to unify 
India ; and thirdly, to give scope for local and cultural autonomy. 
The sccond and third objectives may appear to be contradictory, 
but they are not really so.—Whatever political talent or genius, 
we may possess as a people, will have to be used in reconciling these 
two objectives. We shall have to unify the country so that we may 
be able to hold India against any foreign invasion. While unif- 
ying the country through a strong Central Govern- 
ment, we shall have to put all the minority commu- 
nities as well as the provinces at their ease, by _ allo- 
wing them a large measure of autonomy in cultural 

8 well as government affairs. Special efforts will be 
eeded to keep our people together when the load of 
reign domination is removed, because alien rule has 
emoralised and disorganised us to a degree. To pro- 
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mote national unity we shall have to develop our lingua franca and a 
common script. Further, with the help of such modern scientific con- 
trivances as aeroplanes, telephone, radio, films, television, etc., we 
shall have to bring the different parts of India closer to one another 
and through a common eductional policy we shall have to foster a 
common spirit among the entire population. So far as our lingua fran- 
ca is concerned, I am inclined to think that the distinction between 
Hindi and Urdu is an artificial one. The most natural lingua franca 
would be a mixture of the two, such as is spoken in daily life in 
large portions of the country and this common language may be 
written in either of the two scripts, Nagri or Urdu. 1 am aware that 
there are people in India who strongly favour either of the two 
scripts to the exclusion of the other. Our policy, however, should 
not be one of exclusion. We should allow the fullest latitude to use 
either script. At the same time, I am inclined to think that the 
ultimate solution and the best solution would be the adoption 
of a script that would bring us into line with rest of 
the world. Perhaps, some of our countrymen will 
gape with horror when they hear of the adoption 
of the Roman Script, but I would beg them to con- 
sider this problem from the scientific and historical 
point of view. If we do that, we shall realise at 
once that there is nothing sacorsanct in a script. 
The Nagri script, as we know it to-day, has passed through several 
hases of evolution. Besides most of the major provinces of India 
ave their own script and there is the Urdu script which is used 
largely by the Urdu-speaking public in India and by both Muslims 
and Hindus in provinces like the Punjab and Sind. In view of such 
diversity, the choice of a uniform script for the whole of India should 
be made in a thoroughly scicntific and impartial spirit, free from 
bias of every kind. [ confess that there was a time when J felt 
that it would be anti-national to adopt a foreign 
script. But my visit to Turkey in 1934 was respon- 
sible for converting me. I then realised for the 
first time what a great advantage it wasto have the 
same script as the rest of the world. So far as our 
masses arc concerned, since more than 90 per cent. are illiterate 
and are not familiar with any script, it will not matter to them 
which script we introduce when they are educated. The Roman 
script will, moreover, facilitate their learning a European language. 
I am quite aware how unpopular the immediate adoption of the 
Roman script would be in our country. Nevertheless, I would beg 
my countrymen to consider what would be the wisest solution in the 


long run. 


With regard to the long period programme for a free India, 
the first problem to tackle is that of our increasing population. I 
do not desire to go into the theoretical question as whether 
India is over-populated or not. I simply want to point out that 
where poverty, starvation and disease are stalking the land, we 
cannot afford to have our population mounting up by. thirty millions 
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during a single decade. If the population goes up by leaps and 
bounds, as it has done in the recent past, our plans are likely to fall 
through. It will, therefore, be desirable to restrict our population 
until we are able to feed, clothe and educate those who already 
exist. Itis not necessary at this stage to prescribe the methods 
that should be adopted to prevent a further increase in population 
but I would urge that public attention be drawn to this question. 


Regarding reconstruction, our principal problem 
will be how to eradicate poverty from our country. 
That will require radical reform of our land-system, 
including the abolition of landlordism. Agricultural 
indebtedness will have to be liquidated and pro- 
vision made for cheap credit for the rural population. 
An extension of the co-operative movement will be 
necessary for the benefit of both producers and con- 
sumers. Agriculture will have to be put on a scien- 
tific basis with a view to increasing the yield from the 
land. 


To solve the economic problem, agricultural improvement 
will not be enough. A comprehensive scheme of industrial develop- 
ment under state-ownership and state-control will be indispensable. 
A new industrial system will have to be built up in place of the old 
one, which has collapsed as a result of mass production abroad and 
alien rule at home. The Planning Commission will have to care- 
fully consider and decide which of the home industries could be 
revived despite the competition of modern factories and in which 
sphere large-scale production should be encouraged. However 
much we may dislike modern industrialism and condemn the evils 
which follow in its train, we cannot go back to the pre-industrial 
era, even if we desire todo so. It is well, therefore, that we should 
reconcile ourselves to industrialisation and devise means to minimise 
its evils and at the same time explore the possibilities of reviving cot- 
tage industries where there is a possibility of their surviving the 
inevitable competition of factories. Ina country like India, there 
will be plenty of room for cottage industries, especially in the case 
of industries including hand-spinning and hand-weaving allied to 
agriculture. 


Last but not the least, the State on the advice of a Planning 
Commission, will have to adopt a comprehensive scheme for 
gradually socializing of our entire agricultural and industrial system 
in the spheres of both production and appropriation, Extra capital 
will have to be procured for this, whether through internal or exter- 
nal loans or through inflation. : 


Opposing or resisting the provincial part of the constitution 
will be hardly: possjble now, since the Congress. Party has accepted 
office in seve out of eleven provinces. All that could be done 
would be to strengthen and consolidate the Congress as.a result of 
it. Tami one of those who were not in favour of taking -office—not 
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because there was something inherently wrong in doing so, not 
because no good could come out of that policy, but because it was 
apprehended that the evil effects of office-acceptance would out- 
weigh the good. ‘To-day I can only hope that my foreboding were 
unfounded. 

How can we strengthen and consolidate the Congress while 
our Ministers are in office >? The first thing to do is to change the 
composition and character of the bureaucracy. If this is not done, 
the Congress Party may come to grief. In every country, the 
Ministers come and go, but the steel frame of permanent services. 
remains, If that is not altered in composition and character, the 
Governmental Party and its Cabinet are likely to prove ineffective 
in putting their principles into practice. This is what happened in 
the case of the Social Democratic Party in post-war Germany and. 
perhaps in the case of the Labour Party in Great Britain in 1924 
and 1929. Itis the permanent services who really rule in every 
country. In India they have been created by the British and in the 
higher ranks they are largely British in composition. Their out- 
look and mentality is in most cases neither Indian nor national, and 
a national policy cannot be executed until the permanent services be- 
come national in outlook and mentality. The difficulty, of course, 
will be that the higher ranks of the permanent services being under 
the Secretary of State for India and not under the Provincial Govern- 
ments, it will not be easy to alter their composition. 

Secondly, the Congress Ministers in the different provinces 
should, while they are in office, introduce schemes of reconstruction 
in the spheres of education, health, prohibition, prison reform, 
irrigation, industry, land-reform, workers’ welfare, etc. In_ this 
matter attempts should be made to have as far as possible, a uni- 
form policy for the whole of India. This uniformity could be 
brought about in either of two ways. The Congress Ministers in 
the different provinces could themselves come together—as the 
Labour Ministers did in October, 1937 in Calcutta—and draw up 
a uniform programme. Over and above this, the Congress could 
lend a helping hand by giving directions to the different depart- 
ments of the Congress-controlled Provincial Governments in the 
light of such advice as it may get from its own experts. This will 
mean that the members of the Congress Working Committee should 
be conversant with the problems that come within the purview of 
the Congress Governments in the provinces. It is not intended 
that they should go into the details of administration. All that is 
needed is that they should have a general understanding of the diff- 
erent problems so that they could lay down the broad lines éf 
policy. In this respect, the Congress Working Committee could 
do much more than it has hitherto done and unless it does so, I do 
not.see how that body can keep an effective control over the different 

~<Congress Ministers. 


E SHADOW sag OF INDEPENDENT 
IND 


At. this stage I should like to say something 
more about the role of the Congress Working 
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Committee. This Committee, in my judgment, is 
not merely the directing brain of the national 
army of fighters for freedom. It is also the 
shadow cabinet of Independent India and it 
should function accordingly. This is not an inven- 
tion of my own. It is the role which has been 
assigned to similar bodies in other countries that 
have fought for their national emancipation. Iam 
one ofthose who think in terms of a Free India— 
who visualise a National Government in this 
country within the brief span of our ownlife. It 
is consequently natural for us to urge that the Work- 
ing Committee should feel and function as the 
shadow cabinet of a Free India. This is what 
President de Valera’s Republican Government did 
when it was fighting the British Government and 
was onthe run. Andthisis what the Executive of 
the Wafd Party in Egypt did before it got into 
office. The members of the Working Committee, 
while carrying on their day-to-day work, should 
accordingly study the problemsthey will have to 


tackle in the event of their capturing political 
power. 


More important than the question of the proper working 
of the Congress Governments is the immediate problem of how 
to oppose the inauguration of the federal part of the Constitution. 
The Congress attitude towards the proposed Federal Scheme has 
been clearly stated in the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee at Wardha on Feb. 4, 1938, which will be placed before 


this Congress after the Subjects Committee has considered it. That 
resolution says :— 


“The Congress has rejected the new Constitution and 
declared that a constitution for India which can be 
accepted by the people must be based on Independence 
and can only be framed by the people themselves by 
means ofa Constituent Assembly without the interfer- 
ence by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy 
of rejection, the Ganptess has, however, permitted the 
formation in provinces of Congress Ministries with a 
view to strengthening the nation in its struggle for 
Independence. In regard to the proposed federation, 
no such consideration applies even provisionally, or for 
a period and the imposition of this Federation will do 
grave injuries to India and tighten the bonds which 
hold her under the subjection of an imperialist domina- 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the 


sphere of responsibility the vital functions of the Govern- 
ment. 
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“The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation, 
but a real Federation must, even apart from the 
question of responsibility, consist of free units, enjoying 
more or less the same measure of freedom and civil 
liberty and representation by a democratic process of 
election. Indian States participating in the Federation 
should approximate to the Provinces in thc establish- 
ment of representative institutions, responsible Govern- 
ment, civil liberties and the method of election to the 
Federal House. Otherwise Federation, as it is now 
contemplated will, instead of building Indian unity, 
encourage separatist tendencies and involve the State in 
internal and external conflict. 


‘‘The Congress, therefore, reiterates its condemnation of the 
proposed scheme and calls upon Provincial and Local 
Congress Committees and the pcople generally as well 
as Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its 
inauguration. 

“In the event of an attempt being made to impose it, 
despite the declared will of the people, such an attempt 
must be combated in every way and the Provincial 
Governments and Ministries must refuse to co-operate 
with it. 

“In case such a contingency arises, the A. I. C. C. is autho- 
rised and directed to determine the line of action to be 
pursued in this regard.” 


I should like to add some more arguments to explain the 
attitude of uncompromising hostility towards the proposed Federa- 
tion. One of the most objectionable features of the Federal 
Scheme relates to the commercial and financial safeguards in the 
mew Constitution. Not only will the people continue to be deprived 
of any power over defence or foreign policy, but the major 
portion of the expenditure will also be entirely out of popular 
‘control. According to the budget of the Central Government for 
the years 1937-38, the Army expenditure comes to 44°61 crores of 
rupees (£33.46 millions) out of a total expenditure of 77.90 crores 
of rupees (£58.42 millions) that is, roughly 57 per cent. of the 
‘total expenditure ofthe Central Government. It appears that 
‘the ‘reserved side of the Federal Government, which will be 
controlled by the Governor-General, will handle about 80 per cent. 
-of the Federal expenditure. Moreover, bodies like the Reserve 
Bank and the Federal Railway Authority, are already created or 
‘will be created which will work as imperium in ee uncontrolled 
iby a” Federal Legislature. The Legislature will be deprived of 
the power it possesses at present to direct and influence railway 
glicy. and it will not have any voice in determining the currency 
and exchange poo of the country which has a vital bearing on its 
economic development. 
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The fact that external affairs will be a_ reserved subject 
under the Federal Government will prejudicially affect the free- 
dom of the Indian Legislature to conclude trade agreements and 
will seriously restrict, in effect, fiscal autonomy. The Federal 
Government will not be under any constitutional obligation to 
place such trade agreements before the Legislature for their rati- 
fication, even as they decline at present to give an undertaking to 
lace the Indo-British Trade Agreement before the Indian Legis- 
fative Assembly. The so-called fiscal autonomy convention will 
have no meaning unless it is stipulated that no trade agreement 
on behalf of India shall be signed by any party without its rati- 
fication by the Indian Legislature. In this connection, I should 
like to state that Iam definitely of opinion that India should enter 
into bilateral trade agreements with countries like Germany, 
- Czechoslovakia, Italy and the United States of America with whom 
she has had close trade relations in the past. But under the new 
Constitution, it will not be within the power of the Federal Legis- 
lature to force the Federal Government to enter into such bilateral 
trade agreements. 


THE GIANT AND THE DWARF 


The iniquitous and inequitable commercial safeguards embodied 
in the Act will make it impossible for any effective measures to be 
adopted in erder to protect and promote Indian national industries 
especially where they might, as they often do conflict with British 
commercial or industrial interests. In addition to the Governor- 
General’s special responsibility to see that provisions with regard to 
discrimination, as laid down in the Act, are duly carried out, it is 
also his duty to prevent any action which would subject British 
goods imported into India to any kind of discriminatory or penal 
treatment. A careful study of these stringent and wise provisions. 
will show that India can adopt no measures against British competi- 
tion which the Governor-General cannot, in effect, stultify or veto 
whether in the Legislative or in the Administrative sphere. It is, 
of course, preposterous to permit foreigners in this country to 
compete with the nationals on equal terms and there can he no 
genuine Swaraj if India isto be denied the power to devise and: 
adopt a national economic policy including the right, if her 
interests so require, of differentiating between nationals and non- 
nationals. In a famous article in ‘‘ Young India”’ 
under the caption ‘“‘The Giant and the Dwarf” 
written soon after the conclusion of the Gandhi-Ir- 
win Pact in 1931, Mahatma Gandhi declared plainly 
that ‘‘to talk of no discrimination between Indian 
interests and English or European, is to perpetuate 
Indian harlotage. What is equality of rights be- 
tween a giant and a dwarf ?’’ Even the meagre powers en- 
joyed by the Central Legislature at present to enact a measure like 
the reservation of the Indian coastal trade for Indian-owned and 
Indian-maniaged vessels has been taken away under the so-called 
reformed Constitution. Shipping is a vital industry which is 
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essential for defensive as well as for cconomic purposcs, but all the 
accepted and legitimate methods of developing this key industry 
including those adopted even by several British Dominions, are 
henceforth rendered impossible for India. To justify such limita- 
tions on our sovereignty on the ground of “ reciprocity ”’ and “ part- 
nership ”’ is literally to add insult to injury. The right of the future 
Indian Parliament to differentiate or discriminate between nationals 
and non-nationals whenever Indian interests require it, should 
remain intact and this right we cannot sacrifice on any account. I 
would like in this connection tocite the Irish parallel. The Trish 
Nationality and Citizenship Act of 1935 provides for a distinct Irish 
citizenship in connection with the electoral systcm, entry into pub- 
lic life, merchant shipping, law, aircraft as also in connection with 
special privileges which it is thought proper to reserve for Irish na- 
tionals such as those conferred through measures for assisting Irish 
industry. Irish citizenship, in other words, is distinct 
from British, which cannot claim equal rights in the 
State of Hire (or Ireland) on the basis of British 
citizenship which is not recognised there. I feel that 
India must similarly seek to develop her own 
distinct nationality and establish a citizenship of 
her own. 


While on the question of fiscal autenomy and commercial 
safeguards, I might refer briefly to the nced of an active forcign 
trade policy for India. India’s foreign trade should be viewed not in 
«a haphazard or piecemeal manner as is often done in order to pro- 
vide some immediate or temporary benefit to British Industry, but 
in a comprehensive manner so as to co-ordinate India’s conomic 
devclopment with ils export trade on the one hand and its external 
obligations on the other. The very nature of India’s export trade 
makes it essential that it shall not have any restrictive agreement 
with England such as would jeopardise its trade with the various 
non-empire countrics which have been in several respects its best 
customers, or such as would tend to weaken India’s bargaining 
power vis-a-vis Other countrics, It is unfortunate that the protrac- 
ted negotiations for an Jndo-British Trade Agreement are still 
proceeding, while the Ottawa Agreement, even after the expiry of 
its notice period and despite the dc cision of the Legislative Assembly 
to terminate it, still continues and along with the differential duties 
on British steel and textiles, the said Ottawa Agreement secures 
the prevailing advantages for British industrics. There is no doubt 
that, under the existing political conditions, any trade agrecment 
between England and India is bound to be of an unequal character 
because our present political relationship would weigh the scales 
heavy in favour of England. There is also no doubt ‘that the 
British preferential system is political in origin and_ before we per- 
mit non-Indian vested interests to be established or consolidated 
in this country under the shelter of a trade agreement, we should 
be careful as to its political repercussions and economic consequen- 
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‘ces. I trust that the present Indo-British Trade negotiations will 
mot be allowed to impede the conclusion of bilateral trade agree- 
ments with other countries whenever possible and that no such 
trade agreement will be signed by the Government of India unless 
it is ratified by the Indian Legislature. 


From the above, it will be quite clear that there is no analogy 
between the powers of the Provincial Ministries and those of 
the proposed Federal Ministry. Moreover, the composition of the 
Federal Legislature is reactionary to a degree. The total popu- 
lation of the Indian States is roughly 24 per cent. of that 
of the whole of India. Nevertheless the Rulers of the States, not 
their subj:cts, have been given 33 per cent. of the seats in the Lower 
House and 40 per cent. in the Upper House of the Federal Legts- 
lature. In these circumstances, there is possibility, in my opinion, 
of the Congress altering its attitude towards the Federal Scheme 
at any time. On our success in resisting the imposition of the Fe- 
deration by the British Government will depend our immediate 
political future. We have to fight Federation by all legitimate 
and peaceful means, not merely along constitutional lines—and in 
the last resort we may have to resort to mass civil disobedience 
which is the ultimate sanction we have in our hands. There can 
be little doubt that, in the event of such a campaign being started 
in the future, the movement will not be confined to British India 
but will spread among the States subjects. 


PUTTING THE HOUSE IN ORDER 


To put up an effective fightin the near future, it is necessary 
to put our own house in order. The awakening among our masses 
during the last few years has been so tremendous that new problems 
have arisen concerning our party oganisation. Meetings attended by 
fiity thousand men and women are not an unusual occurrence now-a- 
days. It is sometimes found that to control such meetings and demon- 
strations, our machinary is not adequate. Apart from these pas- 
ing demonstrations, there is the bigger problem of mobilising this 
phenomenal mass energy and enthusiasm and directing them along 
proper lines. But have we got a well--discisplined Volunteer 
norps for this purpose? Have we got a cadre of officers for our 
ra ational service ? Do we provide any training for our budding 

°aders, and for our promising young workers? The answers to 
hese questions are too patent to need elaboration. We have not 
Yet provided all these requirements of a modern political party 
but itis high time that we did. A disciplined Volunteer 
Corps manned by trained officers is exceedingly ne- 
cessary. Moreover, education and training should 
be provided for our political workers, so that we may 
produce a better type of leaders in future. This sort 
of training is provided by political parties in Britain 
through Summer Schools and other institutions 
and is a speciality in totalitarian states. With all 
respect to our workers who have played a glorious 
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part in our struggle, I must confess that there is: 
room for more talent in our . This defect can 
be made up partly by recruiting promising young — 
men for the Congress ts partly by providing educa- 
tion and training for those whom we elready have. 
Everybody must have observed how some European 
countries have been dealing with this problem. 
Though our ideais and methods of training are 
uite different from theirs, it will be admitted on 
hands that a thorough scientific training is a 
requisite for our workers. Further, an institution 
like the Labour Service Corps of the Nazis deserves 
careful study and with suitable modification, may 
prove beneficial to India. 


While dealing with the question of enforcing discipline within 
our own party, we have to consider a problem which has been causing 
worry and embarrassment to many of us. I am referring to organisa- 
tions like the Trade Union Congress and the Kisan Sabhas and their 
relations with the Indian National Congress. There are two opposing 
schools of thought on this question—those who condemn any organisa- 
tions that are outside the Congress and those who advocate them. My 
own view is that we cannot abolish such organisations by ignoring or 
condemning them. They exist as objective facts and since they have 
come into existence and show no signs of liquidating themselves, it 
should be manifest that there 1s an historical necessity behind them. 
Moreover, such organisations are to be found in other countries. 
I am afraid that whether we like it or not, we have to reconcile 
ourselves to their existence. The only question is how the Congress 
should treat them. Obviously such organisations should not appear 
as a challenge to the National Congress which is the organ of mass- 
struggle for capturing political power. They should, therefore, 
he inspired by Congress ideals and work in close co-operation with 
the Congress. ‘lo ensure this, Congress workers should in large 
numbers participate in Trade Union work. I feel that this could 
easily be done without landing onesclf in conflict or inconsistency. 
Co-operation between the Congress and the other two organisa- 
tions could be facilitated if the latter deal primarily with the 
economic grievances of the workers and peasants and treat 
the Congress as a common platform for all those who strive for the 
political emancipation of their country. 


This brings us to the vexed problem of the collective affilia- 
tion of workers’ and peasants’ organisations to the Congress. Per- 
sonally I hold the view that the day will come when we shall 
have to grant this affiliation in order to bring all progressive and 
anti-imperialist organisations under the influence and control of 
the Congress. There will, of course, be difference of opinion as to- 
the manner and the extent to which this affiliation should be given 
and the character and stability of such organisations will.have to 
be examined before affiliation could be agreed to. In Russia.. 
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the united front of the Soviets of workers, peasants 
and soldiers. played a dominant part in the Oc- 
tober  ravolution, but on the contrary in 
Great Britain we find that the British Trades Union 

ongress exerts a moderating influence on the 

ational Executive ofthe Labour Party. In India 
we shall haye to consider carefully what sort of 
influerice organisation s like the Trade Union Con- 
geese and the Kisan Sabhas, wil] exert on the Indian 
National Congress in the event of affiliation being granted 
and we should not forget that there is the possibility that the 
former miay not have a radical outlook if their immediate economic 
grievances are not involved. In any case, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of collective affiliation, there should be the closest co-operation 
between the National Congress and other anti-imperialist organisa- 
tions and this object would be facilitated by the latter adopting 
the principles and methods of the former. 

There has been a great deal of controversy over the adoption 
of forming a party, like the Congress Socialist Party, and | am not 
a member of it. Nevertheless, I must say that I have been in agree- 
ment with its general principles and policy from the very begin- 
ning. In the first place, it is desirable for the Leftist elements to 
be consolidated into onc party. Sccondly a Leftist bloc can have a 
raison d’etre only if it is socialist in character. There are friends who 
object to such a bloc being called a party, but to my mind 1t 13s 
quite immaterial whether you call that bloc a group, league or 
party. Within the limits prescribed by the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress it is quite possible for a Leftist bloc 
to have socialist programme in which case it can be very well 
called a group, league or party. But the role of the Congress 
Socialist Party or any other party of the same sort, should be 
that of a left-wing group. Socialism is not an immediate problem 
for us; nevertheless, socialist propaganda is necessary to prepare 
the country for socialism whcn political freedom has been won. 
And that propaganda can be conducted only by a party like the 
Congress Socialist Party, which stands for and believes in Socialism. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

There is one problem in which I have been 
taking deep personal interest for some years and in 
connection with which I should like to make my 
submission—I mean the question of a foreign policy 
for India and of developing international contacts. 
I attach great importance to this work because I 
believe that in the years to come, international deve- 
lopments will favour our struggle in India. But. 
we must have a correct appreciation of the world 
situation at every stage and should know how to take 
advantage of it. The lesson of E t stands before 
US 88 an ex e.. Egypt won her Treaty of Alliance 
with Great Britain without firing a shot, simply 
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because she knew how to take advantage of the 
Anglo-Italian tension in the Mediterranean. 


In connection with our foreign policy, the first suggestion 
that I have to make is that we should not be influenced by the 
internal politics of any country or the form of its state. We shall 
find in every country men and women who will sym- 
pathise with Indian freedom, no matter what their 
own political views may be. In this matter we should 
take a leaf out of Soviet diplomacy. Though Soviet 
Russia is a Communist state, her diplomats have 
not hesitated to make alliances with Non-socialist 
states and have not declined sympathy or support 
coming from any quarter. Weshould therefore aim 
at developing a nucleus of men and women in every 
country who would feel sympathetic towards India. 
To create and develop such a nucleus, propaganda through the 
foreign press, through Indian-made films and through art exhibitions, 
would be helpful. The Chinese, for example, have made them- 
selves exceedingly popular in Europe through their art exhibitions. 
Above all, personal contacts are necessary. Without such personal 
contacts, it would be difficult to make India popular in other coun- 
tries. Indian students abroad could also help in this work, provided 
we in India look to their needs and requirements. There should 
be closer contact between Indian students abroad and the Indian 
National Congress at home. If we could send out cultural and 
educational films made in India, I am sure that India and her 
culture would become known and appreciated by people abroad. 
Such films would prove exceedingly useful to Indian students and 
Indian residents in other countries, who at present are like our non- 
official ambassadors. 


Ido not like the word propaganda—there 1s an air of falsity 
about it. But I insist that we should make India and her 
culture known to the world. I say this because I am aware that 
such efforts will be welcomed in every country in Europe and 
America. If we go ahead with this work, we shall be preparing the 
basis for our future embassies and legations in different lands. We 
should not neglect Great Britain either. We have even in that 
country a small but influential group of men and women who are 
genuinely sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. Among the 
rising generation, and students in particular, interest in and sympathy 
for India is rapidly on the increase. One has only to visit the 
Universities of Great Britain to realise that. 


To carry on this work effectively, the India National Con- 
gress should have its trusted agents in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and in North, Central and South America. 
Itisa pity that we have so far neglected Central 
and South America where there is profound interest 
in India. The Congress should be assisted in this work of developing 
international contacts by culture and by the Indian Chambers of 
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Commerce working in the sphere of international commerce. 
Further, Indians should make it a point to attend every Internatio- 
nal Congress or Conference. Participation in such Conferences 
is a very useful and healthy form of propaganda for India. 


While talking of international contacts, I should 
remove a misgiving which may be present in some 
minds. Developing international contacts does not 
mean intriguing against the British Government. 
We do not need go in for’ such intrigues 
and all our methods should be above board. The 
propaganda that goes on against India all over 
the world istothe effect that India is an uncivilized 
country and it is inferred therefrom that the British 
are needed in order to civilize us. As a reply, we have 
only to let the world know what we are and what 
our culture is like. If we can do that, we shall 
create such a volume of international sympathy in 
our favour that India’s case will become irresistible 
before the bar of world opinion. 


I should not forget to refer to the problems, the difficulties 
and the trials which face our countrymen in different parts of Asia 
and Africa—notably in Zanzibar, Kenya, South Africa, Malaya 
and Ceylon. The Congress has always taken the kcenest interest in 
their affairs and will continue to do so in future. If we have not been 
able to do more for them, it is only because we are still slaves at 
home. A free India will be a healthy and potent factor in world 
politics and will be able to look after the interests of its nationals 
abroad. 


I must in this connection stress the desirability 
and necessity of developing closer cultural relations 
with our  neighbours—uvz. Persia, Afghanistan, 
Nepal, China, Burma, Siam, Malaya States, East 
Indies and Ceylon. It would be good for both 
parties if they knew more of us and we knew more 
ofthem. With Burma and Ceylon in particular, we 
should have the most intimate cultural inter- 
course in view of our age-long contacts. . 


Friends, I am sorry I have taken more of your time than I 
had intended at first, but I am now nearing the end of my address. 
There is one important matter—the burning topic of the day—to 
which I should now draw your attention—the question of the 
release of detenus and political prisoners. The reccnt hunger- 
strikes have brought this question to the forefront and have focussed 
public attention on it. I believe that I am voicing the feelings of 
at least the rank and file of the Congress when I say that everything 
humanly possible should be done to expedite release. So far as the 
Congress Ministers are concerned, it would be well to note that 
the record of some of them has not come up to public expectation. 
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The sooner they satisfy the public demand the better it will be for 
the Congress and for the people who are suffering in provinces 
ruled by non-Congress Ministers. It is not necessary for me to 
labour this point and I fervently hope that in the immediate future 
the public will have nothing to complain of so far as the record of 
the Congress Ministries on this point is concerned. 

It is not only the detenus and politica] prisoners in jail and 
detention who have their tale of woe. The lot of those who have 
been released is sometimes no better. They often return home in 
shattered health, victims of fell diseases like tuberculosis. Grim 
starvation stares them in the face and they are grected, not with the 
smiles but with the tears of their near and dear ones. Have we no 
duty to those who have given of their best in the service of their 
country and: have: received nothing but poverty and sorrow in 
return ? Let us, therefore send our heartfelt sympathy to all those 
who have suffered for the crime of loving their country and let us 
all contribute our humble mite towards the alleviation of their misery. 


FREE INDIA, FREE WORLD 


Friends, one word more and I have done. Weare faced with 
a serious situation to-day. Inside the Congress there are differences 
between the right and the left which it would be futile to 
ignore. Outside, there is the challenge of British imperialism 
which we are called upon to face. What shall we do in this 
crisis? Need I say that we have to stand four square against all 
the storms that may beset our path and be impervious to all the 
designs that our rulers may emplov. The Congress to-dav is the 
one supreme organ of mass struggle. It may have its right bloc and 
its left but it is common platform for all anti-imperialist organisations 
striving for Indian emancipation. Let us, therefore, rally the whole 
country under the banner of the Indian National Congress. I 
would appeal specially to the leftist groups in the country to pool 
all their strength and their resources for democratising the Congress 
and reorganising it on the broadest anti-imoerialist basis. In 
making this appeal, I am greatly encouraged by the attitude of the 
leaders of the British Communist Party whose general policy with 
regard to India seemsto me to be in keeping with that of the Indian 
National Congress. 

In conclusion, I shall voice your feelings by saying that all 
India fervently hopes and prays that Mahatma Gandhi may be 
spared to our nation for many many years to com:. India cannot 
afford to lose him and certainly not at this hour. We need him to 
keep our struggle free from bitterness and hatred. We need him 
for the cause of Indian Independence. What is more—we need 
him for the cause of humanity. Oursis a struggle not only 
against British Imperialism—but against world im- 
perialism_as well, of which the former is the key- 
stone. We are, therefore, fighting not for_ the 
cause of India alone but of humanity as well. India 
freed means humanity saved. 

“ BANDE MATRAM” 
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SECTION XXIV 


Where Bose Differed from Jinnah 
(May—-October 1938) 


[In ithe middle of the very midsummer of 
1938, Bose and Jinnah discussed ‘‘ the much- 
vexed Hindu-Muslim question.’’ Talks centred 
round the status of the Muslim League as the 
sole representative of the Muslim community. 
The talks broke down because the Congress 
refused to acknowledge this position. Bose-Jin- 
nah correspondence isa magnificent document 
of cold logic. Neither of them is a worshipper of 
sentiments. Here a rationalist meets ration- 
alist and although there is a good deal of brain- 
cudgelling, no fireworks are produced.] 


JINNAH’S STATEMENT 


It will help clarification if we open the correspondence with a 
statement by Mr. M. A. Jinnah :— | 
‘“'To say that the Congress is ready and willing to negotiate 

a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question with the Muslim League. 
in one breath and in another to say that the Muslim League is not 
a representative organisation of the Muslims is so transparently 
ridiculous, and yet the.Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
arrogates to himself, on behalf of the Congress, the right to say that 
Congress is the one organisation not only able to deliver goods but 
also. to discuss with the British Government a final solution of the 
Indian problem. : anes oo | 
_- ** Mr. Bose has magnanimously assured the minorities that 
while refusing to acknowledge the Muslim League as the ene repre- 
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sentative political organisation of the Muslims, the Congress could, 
do what was fair and just towards all minorities, Mr. Bose clearly, 
consciously or unconsciously, identified himself with the majority 
community by making such a declaration. I congratulate Mr. 
Bose for having said that, because that is the hones! and true 
position.” 

As far as the Muslim League was concerned, its policy was 
laid down by the Executive Council at Karachi and he did not 
wish to enter into any wordy warfare with the executives of both 
organisations. But he must say this much that the absurdities of 
the position as explained by Mr. Bose on behalf of the Congress 
are manifest to any man who possesses any intelligence. Mr. Jinnah 
characterised the interview attributed to Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
suggesting that Sir Sikander held a different view from that of the 
reply sent by the League’s Executive Council to Mr. Bose as 
absolutely untrue, adding that the League’s reply to the Congress 
was adopted unanimously by the Executive Council, Sir Sikander 
taking a very prominent part in the wording of the reply. 


Mr. Jinnah cousd not believe that between Karachi and 
Lahore Sir Sikander should have changed his mind as was attributed 
to him. 


JINNAH’S FORMULA 


In the course of the talks between the Congress President and 
Mr. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah 
suggested any agreement that might be arrived at, should be based 
on a clear understanding of the position of the Congress and of the 
Muslim League. He proposed that the conversations should proceed 
on the following lines :— 


“The All-India Muslim League, as the authoritative and 
representative organisation of the Injian Muslims and the Congress, 
as the authoritative and representative organisation of the solid body 
of Hindu opinion, have hereby agreed to the following terms by way 
of a pact between the two majority communities and as a settlement 
of the Hindu-Muslim question.” 


After further consideration a somewhat different wording was 
suggested by him as follows :— ) 


“The Congress and the All-India Muslim League, as the 
authoritative and representative organisation of the Mussalmans of 


India, have hereby agreed to the following terms of a Hindu-Muslim 
settlement by way of a pact.” 


This second statement, though shorter, apparently embodies the 
same idea which is given in the first, that is, that the Congress should 
represent thle Hindus and the Muslim League the Mussalmans. : 


The Congress cannot possibly consider itself or function as if 
it represented one community only even though that might be the 
majority community in India. Its doors must inevitably be open 
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to all communities and it must welcome Indians who agree with its 
general policy and methods. It cannot accept the position of 
representing one community and thus itself becoming a communal 
organisation. At the same time the Congress is perfectly willing to 
confer and co-operate with other organisations which represent 
minority interests. 


It is obvious that the Mussalmans of India, although a minority 
in the whole country, form a considerable part of the population and 
their desires must be considered in any scheme affecting India. It 
is also true that All-India Muslim League is an organisation repre- 
senting a large body of Muslim opinion which must carry weight. 
It is for this reason that the Congress has endeavoured to understand 
the viewpoint of the League and to come to an understanding with 
it. The Congress, however, would be bound to consult other existing 
Muslim organisations which have co-operated with the Congress in 
the past. Further in the event of other groups or minority interests 
being involved, it will be necessary to consult the representatives of 
such interests. 


THE LETTER OF BOSE 

On May 15, Mr. Bose addressed the following Ictter to Mr. 
Jinnah :— 

26, Marine Drive, Bombay. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah. 

Last night I gave you a note explaining our position. You 
asked me what constructive proposals we had to make. I think 
the note is self-explanatory. Having made known the Congresss 
reaction to your suggestion according to us it remains now to 
proceed to the next stage, namely, appointment of respective com- 
mittees which will jointly settle the terms of understanding. 


Yours sincerely, 
Subhas C. Bose. 


THE REPLY OF JINNAH 
On May 16, Mr. Jinnnh wrote to Mr. Bose as follows :— 
Little Gibbs Road, 


Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
Dear Mr. Bose, 

I acknowledge the receipt of a note you handed over to me on 
behalf of the Congress on the 14th and also I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated the 15th of May 1938. ‘The matter 
will be placed before the Executive Council and the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League at a meeting to be 
called in the first week of June and I will communicate to you the 
decision as soon as possible. 

| Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Jinnah 
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SECOND LETTER OF JINNAH 


On June 6, Mr. Jinnah wrote to Mr. Bose :— 
Dear Mr. Bose, 

I am enclosing herewith the unanimous opinion of the Execu- 
tive Council of the All-India Muslim League as promised by the 
note given to me by you on behalf of the Congress on the 15th May 


1938. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. A. Jinnah. 
RESOLUTION NO. 1 


The Executive Council of the All-India Muslim 
League has considered the note handed by the 
President, Mr. Subhas C. Bose, on behalf of the 
Congressto Mr. Jinnah. the President of All-India 
Muslim League, on the 14th May and his letter of 
the 15th May, 1938, and find that it is not possible 
for the All-India Muslim League to treat or negotiate 
with the Congress the question of Hindu-Muslim 
settlement except on the basis that the Muslim 
League is the authoritative and representative or- 
ganisation of the Musalmans of India. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 


The Council have also considered the letter of Mr. Gandhi, 
dated the 22nd May 1938, and are of opinion that it is not desirable 
to include any Muslim in the personnel of the proposed committee 
that may be appointed by the Congress. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 


The Executive Council wish to make it clear that it is the 
declared policy of the All-India Muslim League that all other 
minorities should have their rights and interests safeguarded so as 
to create a sense of security amongst them and win their confidence 
and the All-India Muslim League will consult the representatives of 
such minorities and any other interests as may be involved when 
necessary. ° 


THE TELEGRAM OF BOSE 
The following telegram was sent by the Congress President to 
Mr. Jinnah on June 21 :— | ee 


“Returned yesterday. Received letter. Thanks. Regret 
delay acknowledgment.—Subhas Bose.” _— a 
THE SECOND LETTER OF BOSE 


-Qn June 27, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Jinnah :— 
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38/2 Elgin Road, Calcutta. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Your letter of the 6th instant forwarding the resolutions of 
the Executive Council of the Muslim League reached Calcutta 
duly, but as I was on tour, I did not get them till my return on the 
28th instant. 1 telegraphed to you the next day, acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter. 


The Working Committee of the Congress will meet at Wardha 
on the 9th July. Your letter and the resolutions of the Muslim 
League will be placed before the Committee and I shall acquaint 
vou with its decision as soon as possible thereafter. I hadbeen to 
Wardha and have just returned from there. 


With best regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
Subhas C, Bose. 
THE SECOND TELEGRAM OF BOSE 


The following telegram was sent by the Congress President 
io Mr. Jinnah on June 24 :— 


‘Papers report you intend publishing notes of your conversa- 
tion with Gandhiji and myself. Hope you will not publish without 
obtaining approval first. Subhas Chandra Bose.” 


THE TELEGRAM OF JINNAH 


Mr. Jinnah replied to the above telegram on June 25, as 
follows :— 


Yo Subhas Bose 
Wardha 


Your telegram. Newspapers. referred alssolutely untrue. 


Jinnah. 
THE THIRD LETTER OF BOSE 


Mr. Bose addressed the following letter to Mr. Jinnah from 
Wardha :— 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


The Working Committee has given all the attention it was 
possible for it to give to the resolutions of the Council of the 
Muslim League which you were good enough to enclose with 
your letter of the 6th June 1938. The first resolution of the 
League Council defines the status ofthe League. If it means that 
before we proceed to set up a machinery for considering the terms 
of settlement of the communal question, the Congress should recog- 
nise the status as defined inthat resolution, there is an obvious 
difficulty. Though the resolution does not use the adjective “only” 
the Janguage of the resolution means that the adjective is under- 
stood. Already the Working Committee has received warnings 
against recognising the exclusive status of the League. There 
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are Muslim organisations which have been func- 
tioning independently of the Muslim League. Some 
ofthem are staunch supporters of the Congress. 
Moreover, there are individual Muslims who are 
Congressmen, some of whom exercise no incon- 
siderable influence inthe country. Then there is 
the Frontier Province which is overwhelmingly 
Muslim and is solidly with the Congress. You will 
see that in the face of these known facts, it is not 
only impossible butimproper for the Congress to 
make the admission, which the first resolution of 
the League Council apparently desires the Congress 
to make. Itis suggested that status of organisa- 
tions does not accrue tothem by any defining of it. 
It comes through the service to which a particular 
organisation has dedicated itself. The Working Com- 
mittee, therefore, hopes that the League Council will not ask the 
Congress to do the impossible. Is it not enough that the Congress 
is not only willing but eager to establish the friendliest rclations 
with the League and come to an honourable understanding over 
the much-vexed Hindu-Muslim question? At this stage it mav 
perhaps be as well to state the Congress claim. Though it is admit- 
ted that the largest number of persons to be found on the nume- 
rous Congress registers are Hindus, the Congress has a fairly large 
number of Muslims and members of other communities professing 
different faiths. It has been an unbroken tradition with 
the Congress to represent all communities, all races 
and all classes to whom India istheir home. From 
its inception it has often had distinguished Muslims as presidents 
and as gencral secretaries whoenjoyed the confidence of the Con- 
gress and of the country. The Congress tradition 1s that although 
a Congressman docs not cease to belong to faith in which he is 
born and brought up, no one comes to the Congress by virtue of 
his faith. He is in-and-out of the Congress by virtue of his endorse- 
ment of the political principles and policy of the Congress. The 
Congress, therefore, isin mo sense a communal organisation. In 
fact, it has always fought the communal spirit because it is detri- 
mental to the growth of pure and undefiled nationalism. 


But whilst the Congress makes this claim, and has sought, 
with more or less success, to live up to the claim, the Working 
Committee would be glad if your Council would come to an under- 
standing with the Congress in order that we might achieve national 
solidarity and whole-heartedly work for realising our common 
destiny, 


As to the second resolution of the Council, I am afraid that 
it is not possible for Working Committee to conform to the desire 
expressed therein. 


The third resolution, the Working Committee is unable to 
undest::d. So fer es the Working Committee is concerned, the 
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Muslim League is a purely communal organisation, in the sense that it 
seems to serve Mfuslim inierests cnly and its membership too 1s open only tg 
Muslims The Working Committee also has all along understood 
that so far as the League is concerned, it desires rightly, a settlement 
with the Congress on the Hindu-Muslim question, and not on 
questions affecting all minorities. So far as the Congress is con- 
cerned, ifthe other minorities have a grievance against the Con- 
gress, it is always ready to deal with them, as it is its bounden 
duty to do so, being by its very constitution representative of All- 
India without distinction of caste or creed. 


In view of the foregoing TI hone that it will be possible for us 


to take up the next stage in our negotiations for reaching a settle- 
ment. 


It it suggested that as the previous correspondence has already 
been published, it would be wise to take the public into confidence 
and publish the subsequent correspondence between us. If you 
are agreeable, these documents will be immediately released for 
publication. 


Yours sincerely, 


S. C. Bose. 
THE THIRD LETTER OF JINNAH 


On August 2, Mr. Jinnah addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Bose :— 


‘“Malabar Hill, Bombay, Aug. 2. 
Dear Mr. Bose, 


I placed your letter, dated the 25th of July 1938, before 


the meeting of the Executive Council of the All-India Muslim 
League. 


The Executive Council gave its earnest attention and careful 
consideration to the arguments which were urged in your letter 
for persuading it notto claim the status it has done in its resolu- 
tion No. I already communicated to you. 


I am desired to state in defining the status the Council was 


not actuated by any motive of securing an admission, but had 
merely stated an accepted fact. 


The Council is fully convinced that the Muslim League is the 
only authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. This position was accepted when the Con- 
gress-League Pact was arrived atin 1916 at Lucknow and ever 
since tid 1935 when Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad conversation took 
place, it has not been questioned. The All-India Muslim League, 
therefore, does not require any admission or recognition from the 
Congress, nor did the resolution of the Executive Council at 
Bombay. Butin view of the fact that the position—in fact the 
very existence—of the Lcague had been questioned by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the then President of the Congress, in one of 
his statements, wherein he asserted that there were anle t+ 
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parties in the country, viz. the British Government and the Con- 
gress, it was considered necessary by the Executive Council to 
inform the Congress of the basis on which the negotiations between 
the two organisations could proceed. 


Besides the very fact that the Congress ap- 
proached the Muslim League to enter into negotia- 
tions for a settlement ofa Hindu-Muslim question, 
it presupposed the authoritative and representative 
character of the League and as such its right to 
Le an agreement on behalf of the Mussalmans 
of India. 


The Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress 
Coalition Government in N. W.F. P. and also that there are 
some Muslims in the Convress organisations, in other provinces. 
But Council is of opinion that thcse Muslims in the Congress do 
not and cannot represent the Mussalmans of India, for the simple 
reason that their number is very insignificant and that as mem- 
besrs of the Congress, they have disabled themselves from repre- 
senting or speaking on hekalf of Muslim community. Were it 
not so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding its national character would fall to the ground. 


As regards ‘“‘the other Muslim organisations’ to which refer- 
ence has been madein your letter, but whom you have not even 
named, the Council considers that it would have been more proper 
ifnoreference had been made to them. If they collectively or 
individually had been in a position to speak on behalf of the 
Mussalmans of India, the negotiations with the Muslim League, 
for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question would not have 
been initiated by the President of the Congress and Mr. Gandhi. 


So far as the Muslim League is concerned, it is not aware 
that any Muslim political organisation has ever made a claim 
that it can speak or negotiate on behalf of the Muslims of India. 
It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that you should have 
referred to “other Muslim organisations” in this connection. 


The Council is equally anxious to bring about a settlement 
of ‘‘the much-vexed Hindu-Muslim question,’ and thus hasten the 
realisation of the common goal, but it is painful to find that 
suitable arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue and 
retard the progress of the negotiations. 


In view of the facts stated above, the Council wishes to 
point out that it considers undesirable the inclusion of Mussalmans 
in the Committee that might be appointed by the Congress, because 
it would meet to solve and settle the Hindu-Muslim question and 
so in the very nature of the issue involved, they would not com- 
maand the confidence of either Hindus or the Mussalmans and their 
position indeed would be most embarrassing. The Council, ther efore, 
request you to consider the question, in the light ofthe above 
negotiations. 
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With reference to the third resolution, it was the memorandum 
of the Conference referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May 
1938, in which mention of other minorities was made and the 
Muslim League expressed its willingness to consult them if and 
when it was necessary in consonance with its declared policy. 


As regards your desire for the release of the correspondence 
including this letter, for publication, the Council has no objection to 
your doing so. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Jinnah. 


THE FOURTH LETTER OF BOSE 


On August 16, Mr. Bose addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Jinnah :— 


“ 38/2 Elgin Road, Calcutta, | 
August 16, 1938. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Many thanks for your letter of the 2nd August 1938. I 
regret the delay in replying to it. As the issue is a very important 
one, I desire to place your letter before the Congress Working 
Committee at its next meeting in September. Thereafter you will 
hear from me again. 


With kind regards, 


Your sincerely, 
Subhas Bose. 


THE FIFTH LETTER OF BOSE 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Tne Working Committee have considered your letter of 
October 10, 1938 and regret the decisions contained therein. Since 
the Committee do not find it possible to agrce with the Council of 
the Muslim League as to the basis of the negotiation and since the 
Council insist that an agreement as to the basis is a sine qua non on 
any negotiations between the Congress and the League, the Work- 
ing Committee regret that thcy are not in a position to do anything 
further in the direction of starting negotiations with League with a 
view to arriving at a settlement of Hindu-Muslim question. 


I am sorry for the delay in replying to your letter, but I did 


not want to say anything till the Working Committee met and con- 
sidered the matter. 


Since the previous correspondence has been published already, 
TY am taking the liberty of issuing this to the press. 


Yours sincerely, 
Subhas C. Bose. 
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SECTION XXV 


Across the Himalayas 
(June, 1938) 


[Across the hump of the Himalayas we find 
our brave brothers, comrades-in-arms who 
have fought a relentless battle against the 
Fascist hordes for years on end. This state- 
ment issued by Bose in June 1938 embodies 
the decision of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee to send an Ambulance Unit to China. 
Bose appealed for immediate supply of stores 
and funds so that the Unit should be ready to 
set sail on 7th July 1938, which marked the 
anniversary of Japanese aggression in China. 
India has done its bit to achieve the independ- 
ence for China. Now it is China’s turn to do 
its bit for India. China and India are bound 
to form a bloc as powerful asthe Anglo-Saxon 
in ree future determination of internationa 
events]. : 


AMBULANCE UNIT TO CHINA 


Ever since the Japanese aggression in China began last year, 
the Indian National Congress has repeatedly expressed its sympathy 
for the Chinese people in their struggle for freedom and peace. 
Apart from resolutions of sympathy being passed, pro-Chinese 
demonstrations were held all over the country. A sum of Rs. 8,000 
(eight thousand rupees) was also collected and is now in the 
hands of the All-India Congress Committee Office. The Work- 
ing Committee of Congress, at its last meeting in 
Bombay, decided to send an Ambulance Unit with 
the doctors to China for demonstrating our solid- 
arity with the Chinese people, instead of sending 
only monetary relief. The Committee also appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Dr. Jiveraj Mehta, Dr. Sunil Chandra, B.Sc., 
Dr. R. M. Lohia, Shri G. P. Hutheesing for the ambulance unit 
together with the doctors. The Sub-committee held a meeting in 
Bombay on the 24th instant, and decided to send a fully-equipped 
motor car ambulance to China and a batch of four qualified doctors, 
preferably experienced surgeons. One year’s expenses were worked 
out and it was found that a sum of rupees thirty thousand was 
needed for the Medical Mission. Since we have only rupees eight 
thousand in hand, we shall have to collect a further sum of rupees 
twenty-two thousand. 


Applications from qualified medical men who would like to 
join the Medical Mission to China are invited. Applicants should 
preferably be Surgeons with some experience and should undertake to 
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serve for at least one year. They should send in their applications 
to the Secretary, Foreign Department, All-India Congress Committee, 
Allahabad, with a copy to the Secretary of the China Sub-committee, 
Mr. G. P. Hutheesing of Gulshan Villa, Qamar Park, Warden 
Road, Bombay. The expenses of equipment, board and lodging in 
China together with a small pocket allowance will be provided for 
the doctors but no salary will be paid. 


SYMPATHY FOR CHINA 


In order to demonstrate once again our deep sympathy for the 
Chinese people in their hour of trial, I request all Congress Organi- 
sations in the country to observe the 12th June, 1938, as an All-India 
Chinese Day. Meetings and procéssions should be held on that day 
and a serious endeavour should be made to collect fund for our 
Medical Mission. Ifthe necessary efforts are made, it should not 
be difficult to collect the entire amount of rupees twenty-two thou- 
sand{by that date. In this connection I also appeal to firms dealing 
in medical stores and appliances which are badly needed in China to- 
day and help in kind will not be less welcome to the distressed and 
injured Chinese people than assistance in cash. 


In conclusion I may remind my countrymen that it is essential 
that our proposed medical aid should reach China as early as 
possible. We should, therefore, get ready to give a send-off to our 
Medical Mission by the first week of July at the very latest. The 
seventh of July, the day on which Japanese aggres- 
sion started last year, would be an appropriate day 
ie wishing Bon Voyage to the Indian friends of 

na. 


SECTION XXVI 


No Ivory Tower in a Rose-Garden 
(August, 1938) 


[Those who imagine that the Congress 
Ministries under Government ofIndia Act of 
1935 can buildivory towers in rose-gardens of 
Indian provinces are desperate day-dreamers. 
Office-acceptance under the existing conditions 
is only a diplomatic move. This is the subs- 
tance of the article entitled: ‘‘ The Pros and 
Cons of Office Acceptance’’ published by 
Subhas Bose onthe eve of the formation of 
Ministries after the last electionsin ‘*‘ Modern 
Review’’ dated August 1938. All the prophecies 
of Bose proved to be correct. And now 
when we are again tackling the same problem, 
history will undergo repetition. Bose is a 
marvellous political prophet]. 
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Now that the supreme executive of the Indian National Cong- 
ress has decided to permit members of the Congress to accept minsteri- 
al office in those provinces where the Congress Party is in majority,,. 
it behoves us to be alert about the dangers ahead of us. Though 
there are going to be Congress Ministries in only six out of the 
eleven provinces in British India (viz., in the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Orissa, Madras Presidency, Central Provinces and Bombay Presi- 
dency), there is no doubt that the attention of Congressmen 
throughout India and of the public in general will, for sometime to 
come, be riveted on the work of the Ministers and of the Provincial 
Legislatures. Constitutional activity will become the order of 
the day and extra-constitutional methods like civil disobedience, 
which have hitherto been the main political weapon in the 
hands of the Congress, will be relegated to the background. 
A psychological change in the mentality of the people. 
will necessarily follow and a desire for the loaves 
and fishes of office will creep into the minds of many 
Congressmen. The rebel mentality which it has taken 
the Congress years to foster will once again give place to self- 
complacence and inertia. These are some of the possibilities that 
are looming large to-day: 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


I am notone of those who consider that accep- 
tance of ministerial office is wrong in principle. 
Entry into the Legislatures and acceptance of office no doubt involve 
taking the path of allegiance: to the British Crown. But I have 
always regarded such oaths as purely constitutional in character. 
Between 1922 and 1925, when the question of entry into the Legis- 
latures was being hotly debated in Congress circles, the arguments of 
the oppositionists that such entry necessarily implied swearing allegi- 
ance to the crown, never appealed to me. I see nothing 
ethically wrongin Mr. de Valera’s taking the oath 
of allegiance to the British Crown in order to go into 
Dail and abolish that oath. The issues involved are not those 
of principle but of expediency and the standpoint from which I 
judge such issues is entirely realistic. 


From my own experience of municipal administration, I feel 
sure that success in the administrative sphere demands a capacity for 
mastering infinite details. Whole-hearted devotion to 
administrative work therefore rarely leaves one any 
spare time or energy for tackling broader issues. Only 
seldom do we come across men who can go into the minutest details 
of administration and simultaneously think out the more fundamental 

roblems. I remember very clearly that when I was the Chief 
ecutive Officer of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation in 1924, I 
was entirely lost to the Congress, so submerged was I in the details 
of muncipal administration. But I had gone into this work with. 
my eyes open, because I had the assurance that there was no dearth 
of men to carry on Congress activities with unabated vigour. 
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POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


I have always held the view that those who fight 
for freedom will have to undertake the task of 
“post-war ’’ reconstruction when freedom is won. 
There can be no shirking of responsibility on the pretext, ‘* Our 
mission 1s over.”” ‘Therefore, as soon as a political party is victorious, 
it has to throw itself heart and soul into the task of administration 
and social reconstruction and thereby demonstrate that it can create 
as effectively as it can destroy. But before the Party can undertake 
responsibility, it has to decide if the longed-for hour has arrived and 
freedom’s battle has been won. Coming to the issue in hand, 
the question which confronts us is ‘‘Does the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, give what we have striven 
for, and leaving out the Central Government for the 
time being, does it even give us real autonomy in the 
province ? The obvious reply is ‘ No.’ ”’ 


It will, of course, be argued that, in political as in military 
warfare, we have to occupy every vantage-point and consolidate 
our position, as we proceed towards our goal. Very true. But are 
we sure that in trying to capture the scats of power, for what they 
are worth, we shall not get lost in the labyrinth of administration 
and begin to renounce that “rebel mentality ’” which is the starting 
point of all political progress? ‘The Congress to-day is clearly in 
the presence of a dilemma. In order to continue the fight for 
freedom, which is less than half-won, it cannot afford to let all its 
front-rank men go in for ministerial office. On the other hand unless 
really first-rate men become Congress Ministers in the different pro- 
vinces, we shall fail to make the fullest use of the seats of influence and 
power which the constitution gives us. It was only a first- 
rate political genius like the late V. J. Patel who, as 
the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
during the period 1925-30, could uphold the popular 
cause, create a parliamentary tradition and keep the 
members of the Treasury Benches in their places. 
A lesser man would certainly have failed. And placed alongside of 
V. J. Patel, Sh. Anmulkhan Chettys and Abdur Rahims appear 
like negligible invertebrates. 


It can or will be also urged by the protagonists of office- 
acceptance that experience in administration is indispensable for a 
political party and that new Constitution offers scope for acquiring 
such experience. But this argument may easily be done with. 
Experience in administration is not the same as experience in orga- 
nisation and while the latter may be an asset for any party, the 
former may be more of a handicap than otherwise. The greatest 
administrators in post-war Europe, as in all ages, in all climes, were 
comparatively young and also inexperienced in administration, when 
they took over the reins of office from their predecessors. One has. 
only to look at successful adminstrators like Lenin, Hitler, Mussolini 
and Kamal Pasha to appreciate the force of my arguments. The 
fact is that after a revolution (whether violent or 
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non-violent) the new adminstration requires princi- 
ples and technique of quite a different order and, in 
order to cope with the new situation successfully, 
it is not experience that proves so valuable as 
courage, imagination and resourcefulness. Did ex- 
perienced administrators produce the five years plan for Soviet 
Russia or built up a new Republic for the Turks or found a 


new empire for Italy or created a new Persia out of chaos and 
corruption ? 


THE CENTRAL CITADEL OF POWER 


There is no doubt that the central citadel of power and reaction 
(the Government of India) is still in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, and it is only the outposts, the Provincial Governments 
that have passed into our hands and that too, not wholly. In such 
circumstances, can we continue our fight for full freedom without 
being side-tracked from the main issue and without losing much of 
our pristine zeal, if an important section within our party choose 
to bury themselves in the details of administration ? An a priori 
answer to this question is not of much value and events alone will 
furnish us the proper reply in the fulness of time. 
But if the faith of pro-office party is to be justified, we have 
to be forewarned and forearmed against the disasters which are 
likely to overtake usin the near future and to which reference has 
been made in the first prapagraph. My object to-day is not to 
re-open a question that has been decided once for all by the Supreme 
Executive of the Congress, but to indicate some rocks of which we 
have to steer clear, if we intend to further the cause of India’s inde- 
pendence while making the most of the new constitution. 

The big problems which an Indian statesman will have 
to tackle are, poverty, unemployment, disease and illiteracy. These 
problems can be successtully solved only by a national government 
with plentiful resources at its command. Once we have the will 
to handle these problems, we shall require the organisation and the 
money to do so. Will the Congress Ministers in the provinces find 
the necessary organisation and money to undertake nation-building 
work on a large scale P Regarding organisation it may 
be pointed out that the superior services are mann- 
ed largely by Britishers who have been brought up 
under a totally different tradition and who will 
always be conscious that their pay, emoluments and 
pension are safeguarded in the constitution beyond 
the control of the Ministers. Will such officers fall 
in line with the new policy which Congress Ministers 
will necessarily enunciate ?P sas 

If they do not, then what will be the fate of the Ministers ? 
With the best of intentions, will they be able to struggle successfully 
against an obtructionist bureaucracy ? It will be quite impossible 
for them to alter the personnel of the higher services because 
the latter constitute as “reserved” subject which the Ministers cannot 
touch. The Ministers will therefore have to carry on with them 
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as best as they can though they may run the risk of seeing their 
work nullified through their obstructionist policy. Further, several 
of the provinces will present us with the paradoxical situation of a 
Congress Government being run largely by British Officers and their 
erstwhile proteges. 


The problem of finance is a problem even more formidable. 
The Congress Party is committed to certain measures which 
will cut at the sources of governmental revenue and will 
make it extremely difficult to launch on_ nation-building 
work on a large scale. After a reduction in land-rent and the 
introduction of a prohibitionist policy with regard to excise, 
the Ministry may have even to face a budget deficit. In 
any other country, the Finance Minister would at once set about 
reducing expenditure. In the Indian provinces, the salary and 
emoluments of the higher services cannot be touched and the other 
anks are generally too ill-paid to leave any room for economy. 
Consequenly, retrenchment in this sphere will be out of the question. 
Army, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., being federal subjects, 
retrenchment in or increase of income from, any of these departments 
will not be possible either. None of the provincial govern- 
ments can create more money through inflation 
which is easily possible in view of the large gold 
reserve which India has, because currency is also 
a federal subject. In these circumstances, the only alter” ative 
open to a Provinc:al Government will be to float big loan for finan- 
cing nation-building activities. But will the Governor recommend 
such a loan for the approval of the Provincial Legislative Assembly 
znd will the reactionary Central Government of Lord Linlithgow 
sanction such a loan, where such sanction is called for under the 
Constitution ? If this is not done, the blank despair is likely te 
stare the Congress Ministers in the face. 


WHAT CONGRESS MINISTERS CAN DO 


In tke light of akove considerations, let us see what 
tangible gocd the Congress Ministers can achieve. 
Firstly, they can release the political prisoners, 
repeal the repressive laws and ordinances and allow the 
people to have more freedom. Secondly, they can 
infuse a new spirit into the provincial administration 
and set up a new stardard of public service for all classes of Govern- 
ment servants and especially the police. Thereby, they may be 
eble to get more work out of the existing officers and employees of 
the Government and improve the standard of administration. 
Thirdly, they can give a fillip to the constructive acti- 
vities of the Congress by offering Governmental co-operation 
wherever possible. Fourthly, they can give an impetus to indigenous 
¢ndustries and especially to Khadi (handspun and handwoven cloth) 
by preferring home-made goods to imported stuff when Government 
Stores have to be purchased. Fifthly, they can inttiate beneficial legusla- 
tion in several matters (e.g., social welfare, public health, etc.) ¢s- 
pecially where such legislation does not entail additional expenditure. 
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Sixthly, by a careful distribution of patronage, 
they can strengthen the nationalist elements in the 
rovince and incidently weaken the reactionary forces. Seventh- 
y, they can undertake a comprehensive economic 
survey of the province with a view to ascertaining the wealth 
of a a their taxable capacity and the extent of unemployment. 
Kighthly they may effect a certain amount of retrench- 
ment in some departments. Ninthly, they can utilise 
their official position for thwarting the introduction 
of Federation at the centre. Last but not least, through their 
example they may exert a wholesome influence on non-Congress 
Ministries in the five other provinces. 


But these are, after all, piecemeal reforms. They may satisfy 
the people for a time, but not for long. Before the first year 1s out, 
the basic problems—poverty, unemployment, discase, illiteracy, etc. 
—will once again assume serious proportions and demand an urgent 
remedy. With a reactionary Government at the Centre and with 
limited provincial finances, will the Congress Ministries be able to cope 
with the demand ? Poverty and unemployment can be tackled only by 
an improvement of agriculture and a revival of national industries, 
along with a rapid extension of banking and credit facilities. All 
this will require more money. For the eradication of disease, large 
sums of money will be needed in connection with preventive and 
curative measures on the one hand and _ the promoiion of sporis 
and physical culture on the other. And the abolition of illiteracy 
will pre-suppose the introduction of free and compulsory primary 
education for young and old, which will be possible only when large 
funds are at the disposal of the Ministers. These fundamental 
problems, which have not yet been satisfactorily 
solved by the foremost nations of the day, can be 
successfully tackled in India only when there is a 
popular government in provinces and at Delhi and 
there is thorough co-operation between the central 
anid provincial governments. Further it is my firm conviction 
that the financial needs of a backward and impoverished country 
hike India which has to make up its deficiencies, can never be met 
by following the principles or conventions of orthodox finance. I 
can, therefore, visualise a time in the near future when the Congress 
Ministers, having gone through a substantial portion of their pro- 
gramme of piecemeal reform, will realise that no further progress is 
possible until a popular government is installed at Delhi and there 
is complete transference of power to the people of the country. 


DOGGING DIFFICULTIES 


But we need not think that it will be all smooth 
sailing for the Congress Ministers until we come to 
this stage. I have already hinted at two difficulties 
which will dog their footsteps throughout their 
official career, v:z., paucity of finance and the prero- 
gatives of the superior service. The first point does not 
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need any labouring, but I should like to illustrate the second. Take 
one specific instance, the Indian Medical Service. Under the new 
scheme, the number of Britishers will remain constant, but the 
number of Indians will be reduced to 198 and cut of this number, 
there will be 58 cfficers on Short Service Commission. The basic 
pay of the I.M.S. Officers will be reduced in future, but the British- 
ers will be more than compensated by an increase in the overseas 
allowance, which by the way will be denied to Indian members of 
the Service. Thus under the ncw scheme, the position of Indian 
members of the I.M.S, vis-a-vis the British members, will be worse 
than what it is to-day. And to make still worse, some of the best 
districts in the country and some of the best jobs in the Medical 
College will be reserved for Britisl:ers.§ Though the Congress 
Ministers will not be responsible for this state of 
affairs and though well-informed and educated men 
will appreciate the helplessness of their position, 
the man in the street will not absolve the Provin- 
cial Government from all blame for its inability to 
push on with the Indianization of the superior ser- 
vices or to reduce the exorbitant salaries and emolu- 
ments which they draw. The Congress Ministries in the six 
provinces will be in an anomalous position because they will 
not be able to touch a single prerogative belonging to the latter. 
The position of other branches of the superior services will be similar 
to that of I.M.S. 


If such be the prospect before the Congress 
Ministers in the six provinces, one can easily ima- 
gine what the record of the Ministers in the five 
other provinces will be, where the majority of the 
Ministers are spineless creatures whose one ambi- 
tion is somehow to remain in office. In Bengal, for ins- 
tance, the achievements of the Ministry—or rather the non-achieve- 
ments—during the last four months are augury for the future. They 
have not yet had the courage to tackle the first item in the pro- 
gramme of any popular ministry, viz., the releases of all political 
prisoners. What then can one expect of that ministry in the matter of 
handling the difficult jute problem of Bengal on the satisfactory 
solution of which depend the welfare and prosperity of at least thirty 
if not forty millions of people? I remember that when I 
was in Dublin in February, 1936, I was discussing 
with the Ministers of Agriculture and Industry, 
somewhat similar problems, viz., the restriction of 
best cultivation in the Irish Free State, its relation 
to the needs of the sugar-mill industry and market- 
ing of the sugar produced inthat country. And I 
then realised how easy it was to solve the jute prob- 
lem in Bengal, if one only had a national and demo- 
Cratic government ruling at Calcutta and at Delhi. 
I believe that a popular ministry in Bengal can achieve much even 
within the limits of the constitution in solving the jute problems if 
it has the courage to fight the vested interests, though it will necessar- 
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ily be handicapped where additional funds will be required for 
financing the jute-growers. But, of course, nothing can come out of 
the present reactionary ministry, which is poor in talent and lacking 
in courage. 


FAR-REACHING REFORMS 


Are we to conclude then that nothing substan- 
tial can come out ofthe policy of accepting minister- 
ial Office P Certainly not. Though unlike the majority of 
Congressmen to-day, I have no hope of far-reaching reforms through 
the instrumentality of Congress Ministries, I nevertheless believe 
that it is possible to utilize the policy of office-acceptance to the 
fullest extent and advance the cause of Indian independence. But 
in order to accomplish that, we have to be wide awake and not allow 
the Congress to degenerate into a glorified Liberal League. There 
is no lack of people within the Congress who, left to 
themselves, would like to slide back into the more 
comfortable path of constitutionalism. 


The greatest advantage accruing from office- 
acceptance will be that it will inspire the masses 
with the belief that the Congress is the natural successor of the 
British Government and that in the fulness of time the entire govern- 
mental machinery in India will pass into the hands of Congress 
Party. The moral gain resulting from this will be more immeasur- 
able than any material gain which may fall to our lot through the 
grace of Congress Ministers. Secondly, for weak-minded 
Congressmen, a taste of power may be a powerful 
incentive to further activity, involving suffering and 
sacrifice and may engender greater self-confidence. Thirdly, 
it will enable the Congress to oppose the introduct- 
ion of Federation, not only from without, but also through the 
medium of the Provincial Governments and if as a result of this two- 
fold opposition, the Federal Plan is finally smashed, the Congress 
will have a feather in its cap. Last but not least, through 
office-acceptance, the Congress Ministries will be 
able to demonstrate to India and to the world from 
theirown administrative experience that there is 
little scope for far-reaching social construction with- 
in the limits of the Constitution of 1935. The experience 
will prepare the Congress and the country at large, syeholosicaliy 
for the final assault on the citadel of reaction at Delhi and White- 
hall. 


Personally, I shall be more than satisfied if this four-fold result 
follows from office-acceptance. Those of us who have no faith in 
ofice-acceptance as a policy, but have to abide by it as a fait accom- 
pli, have to warn our countrymen against the talk of a ten-year 
programme for Congress Ministries which has been started by some 
Congress leaders who may possibly be feeling inclined to accept 
Constitutionalism as a settled policy for the future. , 
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It is gratifying to see that the foremost leaders of the Congress 
—-Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad and others have kept aloof not only 
from ministerial office, but also from the Legislatures. This will be 
a guarantee that the Congress will not lose itself in the meshes of 
parliamentary activity and thereby sink into a purely constitutional 
body. (I am using the word ‘‘constitutional’’ in its narrow sense) 
these leaders will see to it that the Congress Ministers are kept in 
their places and carry out the instructions of the Congress High 
Command. Above all, the fact that Mahatma Gandhi, 
in spite of his temporary retirement, is as vigilant 
as ever, watching events with the closest interest, 
will convince everyone that should the occasion 
arise, in all probability it may, he will not hesitate to 
come out into the open once again and calling upon 
the Congress to discard constitutional activity, will 
unfurl the flag of ‘“‘mass satyagraha’’ so that the Con- 


gress may fight its last battle for winning ‘‘Purna 
Swaraj’’ for India. 


SECTION XXVII 


Revolt of Khare 
(Sepiember 16, 1938) 


[The revolt of Dr. N. B. Khare, the Prime 
Minister of C.P. during the period of last 
Congress Ministries wasa tragi-comedy with 
a lighter as well as a serious aspect. The 
tragedy was that an agent of the Congress 
had guts to revolt against the parent body. 
The comedy lay in the fact that office-accept- 
ance could so easily intoxicate a credited 
servant of the nation. Many people have 
sympathised with Khare without being in 
possession of full facts. Subhas Bose in the 
following statement issued on September 16, 
1938, makes a comprehensive study of the 
entire problem. It is an unrivalled document 
of history and will aid in the clarification 
of the most deplorable political controversy. 
It is also a sign-post for directing the forma- 
tion of Ministries at the present moment.] 


1. I issued two statements on the ministerial crisis in C. P. 
after the Jast meeting of the Working Committee held on 23rd 
July and I intended to observe silence thereafter, but the persistent 
propaganda that has been carried on against Mahatma Gandhi 
and the members of the Working Committee and the recent 
utterances and publication of Dr. Khare, made it imperative on my 
Part to make a further statement. Iam sorry that in doing so I 
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shall have to refer to many unpleasant facts which will not redound 
to Dr. Khare’s credit, but the responsibility for that will rest entirely 
with him. 


2. It pains me to have to remark that at least a part of 
the propaganda that has been going on is of an objectionable 
and even filthy character. Whatever our differences may 
be, if a controversy has to be carried on publicly, 
we should not give a go-bye to canons of decorum 
and decency. What is most regrettable is that vituperation 
and abuse have been hurled at no less a person than Mahatma 
Gandhi himself and if a collection is made of the adjectives 
so far used, it will make the soul of every Indian revolt in utter 
disgust. 

3. One cannot fail to notice that in the pro-Khare propa- 
ganda, which has agitated certain parts of our country, a number 
of individuals and agencies have joined, who have long been known 
for their antipathy towards the Congress. The present incident 
has served asa convenient stick to beat the Congress with and 
I am surprised that Congressmen who have joined hands with them 
do not realise that they are injuring their own institution by their 
action. 

4, J should say at the outset that the Working Committee 
is a body which is entirely free from Provincial and Communal 
bias and that its decision regarding Dr. Khare was unanimous. 
The Committee consisted among others, of a Maharashtrian gentle- 
inan, Shri Shankar Rao Deo, and some members who have been 
personal friends of Dr. Khare who enjoyed their confidence. Even 
Dr. Khare will admit that they used to support him whenever 
any issue arose in which he was involved. Why did these friends 
turn against him? ‘The answer is simple. Dr. Khare created 
such situation that it was no longer possible for even a close 
friend to defend his behaviour and conduct and by his actions 
he proved himself unfit to continue as the Premier of a 
Province. 

5. The administrative unit of C.P. and Berar is linguisti- 
cally a composite area—part of it being Marathi-speaking and 
the remainder MHindustani-speaking. Three of the Ministers 
(Shriyuts Khare, Gole and Deshmukh) were drawn from the 
Marathi-speaking Congress Provinces of Nagpur and Vidarbha 
(Berar) while the other (Shriyuts Sukla, Mishra and Mehta were 
drawn from the Hindustani-speaking Congress Provinces of Maha- 
koshal, I believe that the agitation among Maharashtrians has been 
considerably accentuated because they see that Maharashtrian 
Premier has been deposed and his Maharashtrian colleagues 
turned out of office, while the remaining three Mahakoshal 
ministers have found seats in the new cabinet and one of them 
has become the Premier. But if we are to judge the whole 
affair dispassionately, we must separate the issue of Dr. Khare 
and the treatment meted out to him from the other issue of the 
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composition of the new cabinet. For the treatment meted 


out to Dr. Khare, the Working Committee accepts the fullest 
responsibility. 


Regarding the composition of the new cabinet, the responsi- 
bility rests solely with the Congress Assembly Party of C.P. and 
Berar for the election of the Leader and then largely with the 
Leader for the selection of his cabinet. When the Congress 
Assembly, Party met on the 27th July at Wardha, it had an unfectter- 
ed choice in the matter of its Leader. If the Mahakoshal group 
managed to get one oftheir number, elected as Leader, it was 
because of the very principle of democracy to which the pro- 
tagonists of Dr. Khare now swear allegiance, When Dr. Khare’s 
name was proposed, his supporters thought that I would rule it out 
of order and they would be able to nurse a grievance. But when I 
did not do so, his name was promptly withdrawn. 


Who is to be blamed if the majority of the members of 
the Congress Assembly Party elected Pandit Ravi Shanker Sukla 
as Leader? Dr, Khare has to thank himself for losing the support 
of the Mahakoshal M, L. A’s who had voted for him in March 
1937. 


6. If one considers the whole matter dispas- 
sionately, he will be forced to the conclusion that 
no injustice has been done to Dr. Khare, nor has 
he been dealt with too harshly. Nevertheless, if 
one argues that he had been punished too severe- 
ly, I may point out that a leader has to pay the 
price of leadership. In the event of success, he 
often gets more praise and credit than he probably 
deserves and in event of failure he frequently 
gets all the blame or at least much ofit. No leader 
should, therefore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged 
harshly by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, 
the General becomes the hero—if things go wrong, he is punished 
severely. But no General or Minister, true to his salt, goes 
about the country declaiming against his Government or his 
party, if he considers himself wronged or unfairly dealt with. In 
no country in the world would a deposed Premier have behaved 


with such supreme lack of dignity and responsibility as the Ex- 
premier of C, P. 


7. The composition of the C. P. and Berar Congress Assembly 
Party is such that the Mahakoshal members out-number the rest. 
When the party first elected its Leader in March 1937, Dr. Khare 
was elected leader unanimously. The Doctor’s personal following 
in the party was too small to give him a majority without the 
Mahekoshal votes. It must, therefore, be said to the credit of 
the Mahakoshal members that they did not think along provincial 
or regional lines. So Dr. Khare started his career as Leader 
under favourable auspices. He took office for 12 months.. Why 
did he lose the hald over the party which he had in March 
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1937 > Why did he antagonise the Mahakoshal members whose 
support had accounted for his unanimous election as leader last 
year? 

8. After the Haripura Congress in February, 1938, discon- 
tent against the Premier manifested itself within the party in 
connection with the Shareef affairs, Umri murder case, Jubbulpore 
riots and other matters. Discontent began to grow steadily till 
it culminated in acrisis early in May. Onthe 7th May, Shriyut 
Mishra wrote to Dr. Khare expressing his deep dissatisfaction at 
the manner in which the latter handled the communal situation in 
Jubbulpore. 


9. On the morning of the 8th May, consultations took place 
between the Ministers, in the course of which the Premicr’s ad- 
ministration of his own department came in for a good deal of 
criticism. The same day Ministers Gole, Shukla, Mishra and 
Mehta—addressed a long letter to Dr. Khare resigning from 
the cabinet and giving their reasons for doing so. Those reasons 
were briefly as follows:— (a) His handling of the Home Depart- 
ment was characterised by weakness. (b) In the matter of economy 
and other questions he gave in to the department against the advice 
of his colleagues. (c) In the matter of the two Jubbulpore riots he 
did not handle the police department firmly in spite of the insis- 
tence of his colleagues (d) In several other cases mentioned in the 
letter he was subservient to the Secretariat. (e) On the basis of a 
rumour avainst Minister Gole in the matter of the sale of Manga- 
nese, he ordered the District Magistrate of Nagpur to enquire into 
the allegations against him. (f/f) He made enquiries of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Wardha against Minister Shareef and made a 
report to Sardar Patel about the latter which was subsequently deni- 
ed by the Deputy Commissioner. 


RADICAL DIFFERENCE 


10. <A report of the discussion of the 8th morning was drawn 
up by Shriyut Deshmukh and communicated to Dr. Khare the next 
day in the form of a letter. 


In this letter, Shriyut Deshmukh wrote :—= 


“The discussion was to find out ways and means if it was 
still possible to avert what might develop into a serious crisis which 
everybody agreed was not in the best interests of Congress and 
which did no credit to us. The discussion was quite frank, open 
and without prejudice or underhand, but brought forth radical 
differences which disclosed that much hope of a working compromise 
did not exist.”’ 

_ Mr. Mishra’s view was that Dr. Khare as a 
Premier was very weak, and would not give us the 
lead required; not only that but that Dr. Khare 
was liable to play into the hands of the bureaucracy. 
He mentioned that owing to this defect, his own position in Jubbul- 
pore had completely been undermined ; and the prestige of the 
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Congress gone. His view further wasthat Dr. Khare 
took a departmental view of things and did not 
consult his colleagues enough and did not place 
confidence in them but relied on his Chief Secre- 
tary and the Head ofthe Department. In this latter 
charge, Mr. Mehta also agreed ; and to illustrate this he mention- 
ed the attitude taken inthe matter of the transfer of Mr. Niaz 
Ahmad Khan from Jubbulpore and Economy Committee’s recom- 
mendations regarding the dear district allowances of the Police as 
the instances of strong departmentalism. Cases about withdrawal 
of prosecution regarding Sheori Narayan, breach of order under 
Section 114, Cr. P. C., and giving a counsel for defence of servants 
in the Bilaspur enquiries were also mentioned as signs of weak- 
ness. e 


DISPUTE NOT PERSONAL 


11. From the above, as also from the joint statement issued 
by the Ministers (including the Premicr) after the Pachmarhi com- 
promise, to which I shall refer subsequently, it should be 
clear that the conflict between the Premier and the 
majority of his colleagues was neither personal nor 
provincial (or regional) in character. The conflict 
centred round issues which were primarily political 
and administrative. Dr. Khare has, no doubt tried to explain 
the conflict as a clash of personalities and of provincial (or regional) 
feeling, but his explanation is disproved by actual facts. 


12. As soon as the letter of resignation was received by Dr. 
Khare, he realised that his position as Premier had become unten- 
able. Perhaps, because of this he neither submitted before the 
Governor nor called a meeting of the party to consider it. Instead, 
he took two significant moves. He sent for Mr. Gole and tried to 
convince him that there was a conspiracy against himself on provin- 
cial (or regional) grounds. ‘Thereupon, Mr. Gole withdrew his 
resignation and wrote as follows to Messrs. Shukla, Mishra and 
Mehta on the 8th May, explaining his withdrawal :— 


“This evening after I submitted my resignation along with 
you, I went to see Dr. Khare on his invitation. I was told by Dr. 
Khare that he was going to be turned out on parochial grounds. I 
understood him to mean that it was a question between Hindus- 
thanis and Maharashtrians. It was also represented that it would be 
possible for me to justify my position in Nagpur and Berar. I said 
that such a question should not now be raised and if the resignation 
is going to have that interpretation, I should like to withdraw it, 
pending the decision of the Working Committee. On my mentioning 
that Mr. Mishra supported him last year, he said that he had not 
been able to find out why Mr. Mishra was opposed to him now, 
Only parochial considerations have made me withdraw my resigna- 
tion for the time being. Kindly excuse.” 


13. In view of this evidence can it be urged that there was a 
conspiracy on the part of the Mahakoshalites to turn out a Maharach- 
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trian Premier ? Can it not be urged on the contrary that it was the 
Maharashtrian Premier who first raised the provincial (or regional). 
issue ? 

Charges Against Ministers 


14. The second move which Dr. Khare took was:to write to- 
two of the Ministers preferring certain charges against them. When 
they refused to be bullied and preferred counter-charges, the Doctor 
changed his tactics. Then there followed a Peace Conference and the 
Premier offered to agree to any compromise, “ short of signing his 
death-warrant.”’ An understanding was arrived at on the 9th May 
that Dr. Khare would continue as Premier but he would give up his 
portfolios and continue himself to co-ordinating the work of the 
Ministers. It was further agreed that this compromise would be 
placed before the Working Gommittee. 


15. With this understanding in their pockets, the Ministers: 
came to Bombay on the cccasion of the Working Committee meet- 
ing on May 15. In Bombay, Dr. Khare tried to back out of this 
understanding and he sought the help of Sardar Patel for correcting 
his Mahakoshal colleagues to agree to his retaining his cabinet, but 
the Sarcar expressed his inability to help him, as on his own admis- 
sion, he did not command majority in the party. It was in Bom- 
bay that Dr. Khare informed some members of the Working Com- 
mittce that he had ordered confidential enquiries into the doings of 
the Ministers. 


16. The working Committee met at Bombay on the 15th and 
aftcr careful consider: tions, the Committee advised the Premier to 
call a meeting of the C. P. Parliamentary Party and ask them to 
consider the situation that has arisen in regard to the Ministry ; and 
also decide the steps to be taken to meet the situation. The Com- 
mittee also advised that the meeting of the Parliamentary Party to 
consider this question should be held under the Presidentship of Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee. 


17. Dr. Khare and his colleagues, Shrijuts Gole and 
Deshmukh, did not feel happy over this decision. As early as the 
9th May Mr. Deshmukh had written to the Premier as follows :— 


‘“ My definite conclusion is that no local solution of the 
problem is possible. If there is a solution, it must come from out- 
side.”’ 


As to Dr. Khare, he knew that in the event of a straight vote 
in the Party meeting, his position was precarious since he had lost 
the support of his Mahakoshal colleagues and he told as such to the 
members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee at Bomkay. And 
Shrijut Gole’s feelings aficr ihe Eomtay meeting of the Working 
Cc mittce are clearly refiected in the letter he addressed to Sardar 

Patel frcm Pzct.m arhi on the 17th May, quoted herezftcr. 
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MINISTERS AT PACHMARHI 


18. Pachmarhi had the promise of a battle 
royal, but that was not fulfilled. A compromise 
was arrived at between the Ministers themselves. 
‘The members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee who were 
present at Pachmarhi had no occasion to intervene in the negotia- 
tions. Dr. Khare has stated in “My Defence’ that 44 out of the 
68 members present (out of total strength of 79) decided that if 
there was no compromise, all the six including Dr. Khare must go. 
Assuming that this statement is correct, it only shows that majority 
of the members of the party were not prepared to support him, if he 
decided to do away with his Mahakoshal colleagues. 


The atmosphere at Pachmarhi was conducive to a_ settlement 
_and the following agreement was concluded :— 


(1) That Dr. Khare would give up all his portfolios and a 
reshuffling of portfolios would take place. 


(2) That Dr. Khare would confine himself to co-ordinating 
the work of the Ministers. 


(3) That reshuffing would take place earliest before the 
Ministers left Pachmarhi and latest by the Ist July. 


(4) That neither group would put forward anything published 
in the press as an excuse for backing out of the compromise. 


(5) That in the event of disagreement over the reshuffling of 
portfolios, the matter would be referred to the Presidents of 
Mahakoshal, Nagpur and Vidharbha Provinces and their decision 
would be final; and 


(6) That no enquiries by the police into the 
conduct of a colleague would be made by the Prime 
Minister and that ifthere was any allegation against 
a Minister it would be placed before him and his 
colleagues and an explanation asked for. 


THE COMPROMISE 


19. At this late hour it is futile for Dr. Khare to say, as he 
has done in ‘‘ My Defence.’ That he was coerced into this com- 
poe The situation at Pachmarhi, as described by the Doctor 

imself, was such that he had to choose between two evils, viz., to 
give up his Premiership or retain it at the sacrifice of his portfolios. 
He chose the latter course as the lesser evil and the above compro- 
mise was the result. This compromise was easily effected because 
his colleagues did not desire to get rid of him as Premier, but only 
to prevent the mishandling of the departments in his charge. The 
principal term of the agreement, viz., that he should give up his 
portfolios and be the co-ordinating Prime Minister, had as a matter 
of fact been first mooted by him at Pachmarhi on the 9th May be- 
fore he proceeded to Bombay, After the compromise, on the 25th 
May at Pachmarhi, the following joint statement was handed over 
by the Ministers to Sardar Patel :— 
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‘* In response to the wishes of the party, as expressed at its 
meeting on May 24, we met together and discussed all the questions 
of differences amongst ourselves. Some of them being temperament- 
al, scme due to differences of outlook and others involving questions 
of procedure regarding the internal working of the Ministry. We 
are happy to report that. we have been able to amicably settle all 
our differences and have agreed to work in a spirit of comradeship 
and we feel confident that we shall have your «ul co-operation and 


support.” 


20. It was at Dr. Khare’s request that the terms 
of the compromise were not published and their 
execution was delayed in orderto avoid any appear- 
ance of his being humiliated. There is reference to the com- 
promise in the letter written by Syt. Deshmukh to Sardar Patel, 
dated Pachmarhi the 26th June and that written by Mr. M.S. Aney 
to the latter, dated Yeotmal, the 8th June. In fact, Dr. Khare 
under pressure from the Congress authority, did take some steps at 
first to implement the agreement, but subsequently he resiled from 
that position. It seems to have entered into his head that instead of 
giving up his portfolios he should try to reshuffle his cabinet and 
get rid of his Mahakoshal colleagues. To this end, he had tried to 
influence Sardar Patel in Bombay in May, but had failed. Never- 
theless, his efforts continued. With a view to securing proofs of 
corruption against some of his colleagues, he had already initiated 
confidential police enquiries against them. ‘Those members of the 
Working Committee who came to know of this, strongly disapproved 
of his conduct. But this disapproval had apparently no effect on 
him. It may be added here that the allegations of corruption were 
subsequently proved to be wholly unfounded. 


21. After the Pachmarhi compromise things improved out 
wardly for a while, but the trouble continued. On the one hand, 
the terms of the agreement were not fulfilled by the Doctor. On 
the other, the C.J. D. investigation, referred to above, continued. 
Besides the police, the Premier also employed non- 
official agencies to carry on the investigation, as he 
himself told Maulana Azad and myself. The effect 
onthe Secretariat, on the services and ultimately 
on the public of such unheard-of conduct on the 
part of a Premier can be more easily imagined 
than described. Asa matter of fact, a high official took strong 
exception tosuch an enquiry against a serving Minister and when 
the Premier ordered a similar enquiry against another Minister, the 
authority concerned refused to issue orders himself. 


22. Ifone carefully analyses the developments after Pach- 
marhi, one is led to the conclusion that it was Dr. Khare who tried 
to evade the fulfilment ofthe terms of the compromise. During 
the last week of June, when Maulana Azad and I were returning 
to Calcutta, we had a long talk with the Doctor inthe train and 
tried to convince him that he should implement the compromise 
and drop all underhand acivity against the colleagues. We asked 
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him point blank as to why he did not inform his colleagues if he 
heard anything against them. He replied that in that case they 
would be forewarned and he would not be able to catch them. The 
talk which Maulana Azad and I had with him in the train had 
no visible effect on him and we proceeded to Calcutta with dark 
forebodings in our mind about the future of the Ministry. On 
the 8th July, Dr. Khare addressed a letter to several members of 
the Working Committee containing some allegations against one 
of the Ministers. It appeared as if the Doctor was trying to make 
out a case for getting rid of some of his colleagues and reshuffling the 
cabinet in his own way. 


MEETINGS OF MINISTERS 


23. Meetings of Ministers were held for implementing the 
Pachmarhi compromise, the last being on the 15th July at Nagpur, 
but they proved abortive. In violation of the terms of the com- 
promise, Shriyuts Khare, Gole and Deshmukh maintained till the 
last that the Premier should retain the police portfolio. At these 
mectings, Dr. Khare, announced that he would resign and would 
call upon the other Ministers to do so. The Doctor wrote two 
letters to Sardar Patel onthe 15th July but there is no mention 
in either letter of his intention to resign and ask the other Ministers 
to do so though in one of them he wrote, ‘I shall keep you informed 
from time to time about the events as they occur.” 


IDEA OF NEW CABINET 


94. Messrs. Goie and Deshmukh handed in their resignation 
to Dr. Khare onthe 12th July. The same day the Doctor got 
into telephonic communication with Thakur Piarelal Singh of 
Raipur. His representative went down to Raipur on the 17th July, 
and met the Thakur Sahib. On the 19th July the lattcr wrote to 
Dr. Khare saying that he was willing to join his new Cabinet. 
Meanwhile in Nagpur, the Doctor wrote to Messrs. Shukla, Mishra 
and Mehta, asking them if they would follow the convention of 
resigning with Premier in the event of his doing so. The letter 
was dated the 18th July, but actually reached them on the 19th 
afternoon. I am quoting an extract from Mehta’s reply which 
he handed over personally to Dr. Khare on the 20th July 
atll a.m. before the latter tendered his resignation to the 
Governor :— 


“I was surprised at receiving your confidential letter dated July 
18, 1938, which was delivered to me after 12 o’clock to-day. You will 
remember that at my instance Mr. Gole delivered to you on Friday last 
(15th July) a message from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel requesting 
you not to take any hasty decision or step before you met him 
when he came to this province. After this, I met you at your 
house on the morning of the 17th when after discussion for over 
an hour, you said that you felt that you had done your colleague, 
Mr. Mishra, a grievous personal wrong by reporting without 
any enquiry as to their truth, charges of a grave nature against 
him to Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Sahib without in the first 
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instance informing him of them. You also told me that since then 
you have asked Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel that you wanted the 
rnatter to be treated as dropped. Of course, you denied the truth 
of my information that you had asked for his expulsion from the 
cabinet and also that you had employed the police machinery in 
investigating these charges. You agreed that the gentleman in you 
demanded that you should apologise to Mr. Mishra for this con- 
duct of yours. To this end you asked me to bring about a meet- 
ing which I promised todo so as soon as convenient. I also told 
you thatifthe Prime Minister was prepared to make amends in 
this manner and bring about peace, every colleague including 
myself was bound to give his ioyal support to his Chief. 
In such an atmosphere of perfect understanding and cordiality, I pro- 
mised you my personal co-operation and said that after harmony 
was restored in the above manrer, a helpful atmosphere might 
create itself in which it would become easier to discuss the question 
of your being allowed to hold the police portfolio as wanted by 
you. I had then told that as two ministers, viz., Shrijuts Shukla 
and Gole, would not be in the station until the 19th, things could 
not take a final shape till after they came in. 


OPPOSED TO CRISIS 


‘Firstly, I should feel obliged if you could let me know the 
reason which has let you go back on our talk on Sunday morning 
17th July, and to take a decision which is in direct contravention 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai’s request which was communicated to you 
on Friday. Secondly, I do not understand how I can hold myself 
bound by your personal opinions, which I do not in the least 
share with you, that there is no possible solution of your difficul- 
ties except the resignation of our Ministry. Apart from your 
personal likes and dislikes which are your own concern, I do not 
sec why you should be in a hurrv to resign before the Working 
Committee, which is meeting at no distant date, to hear our griev- 
ances. One of the terms of the compromise was that 
you would not hold the police portfolio and now 
you insistin holding it. You and I had agreed upon a 
plan on Sunday, which you, for reason, not known to me, have 
now decided to discard. The other course open to all of us is that 
we should place the difficulty of either side before the Working 
Committee and take their advice. I am definitely against precipi- 
tating a crisis and re-enactiag the drama of Pachmarhi. What will 
the world say, if one of us (and that too our leader) refused to 
honour an agreement arrived at after all the travail which Pach- 
marhi witnessed, 


“Coming to the last portion of your letter I wish to say 
that the Constitutional position as put by you is not an axiomatic 
proposition which could be applied to the circumstances of your 
case. Here, putting it bluntly the remissness is not that of your 
colleagues but yourowm. It is you who find it convenient not 
to fulfil an understanding which you gave to your colleagues. 
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What excuse have you to break up a Ministry whose members 
requested you only to honour your own words ? If you choose 
not to act up to your promise, itis for your agegriev- 
ed colleagues to make it a grievance and resign if 
they wish to and not for you to force them to resi 
for their having asked you to behave the gentle- 
man. 


‘So far I have dealt with the matter independently of the 
great organisation under whose aegis we have a ies to accept 
office. Coming to our position as Ministers working under the 
vigilance and guidance of that organisation, we cannot without 
exposing ourselves to the charge of indiscipline do anything 
which will prove irrevocable. The Working Committee of the 
Congress is meeting on the 23rd and I would once more request 
you to think over the matter coolly and without passion before 
taking any steps. If you still persist and place your resignation 
in the hands of His Excellency the Governor and call upon me 
todo the same, I shall be painfully compelled to resist your 
demand.”’ 


OTHER LETTERS 


25. Sjts. Shukla and Mishra wrote to the Doctor in the 
same strain. Sjt. Mishra’s letter was a long one in which he also 
said :— 


‘“Whatever may be your motives let me assure 
you that your universally recognised convention does 
not frighten me, nor does any provision in your 
Government of India Act inspire me with hope. [It 
is odd that only in the course of a year you have managed to 
forget a greater convention, the All-India Congress Convention 
held at Delhi at which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru administered you 
and me and others an oath of allegiance to the great Congress 
organisation. The brief time of a year should not be enough to 
obliterate from your memory the Congress Constitution which 
vests the Congress Working Committee with the highest authority 
over Congressmen. 


‘““However, I can grant you the right to do whatever you 
like with yourself but you cannot call upon your colleagues to 
give an assurance thatif you defy the Congress authority, their 
defiance would automatically follow. A General can make us 
behave like automatons in the name of discipline 
but a rebel should not have the audacity of expect- 
ing such a behaviour from us. Hence my refusal to resign 
before the matter in dispute has been decided finally by the All- 
India Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Working 
Committee.” 


JOINT STATEMENT 


26. Sjt. Shukla’s and Sjt. Mehta’s letters reached Dr. 
Khare before he handed over his resignation to the Governor on 
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the 20th July and that of Sjt. Mishra reached him somewhat 
later the same day. At about noon Dr. Khare sent his resignation 
along with that of Sjts. Deshmukh and Gole. What followed can 
best be understood from the joint statement of Messrs. Shukla, 
Mishra and Mehta issued on the 21st July which said :— 


“At 12-30 on the 20th we were informed that the Prime 
Minister had resigned and the Governor wanted us to meet him. 
At 2-0 P.M. we met His Excellency and told him that we could 
not resign until we heard from the High Command. At 10-15 
P.M. one of us Mr. Mehta informed Mr. Khare that Babu Rajendra 
Prasad was despatching a letter for him which would arrive at 
midnight. Sjt. Mehta again requested him to await the letter. 
Thakur Chedilal brought letters of Sjt. Rajendra Prasad to each 
of the Ministers and Dr. Khare at about 11-45 P. M. He immedi- 
ately left for Dr. Khare’s place where letters of Messrs. Gole and 
Deshmukh were delivered to them but everybody there refused to 
take Dr. Khare’s letter which in spite of all efforts, nobody at his 
place received during the whole night and had ultimately to be 
posted to-day, though a communication from the Government 
House was taken in. Thakur Chedilal’s personal and insistent 
request to take his letter also along with it was rejected by Dr. 
Khare’s son. Babu Rajendra Prasad had asked Dr. Khare and 
Messrs. Gole and Deshmukh not to press their resignation and 
deter all further action. He had also asked us not to submit our 
resignations as we were bound by discipline to take the permission 
of the Working Committce before taking any such step at this 
juncture. We accordingly informed His Excellency at 1-50 A. M. 
and explained our position both verbally and in writing. 


‘‘As stated above we received our orders of dismissal this 
morning. We believe we have throughout acted in the best 
interests of the Province and can face the Working Committee 
when it meets at Wardha on the 23rd with clear conscience and 
clear hands.”’ 


RAJENDRA BABU’S LETTER. 

27. The letter which Sjt. Rajendra Prasad addressed sepa- 
rately to the Ministers on the 20th July on hearing Dr. Khare’s 
resignation was in substance the same. To Dr. Khare he wrote 
as follows :— 


“Congressmen have accepted office under in- 
structions from the Congress authority, and it is 
obvious that such a serious step as the resignation 
of the Prime-Ministership should not be taken with- 
out reference to that body. I would, therefore, advise you 
to await the arrival of the members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and the meeting of the Working Committee on the 
23rd July and to withdraw your resignation. In any case you can 
ayoid a crisis by asking the Governor to stay action on it till the 
obrd, if you do not feel like withdrawing it, which in my opinion 
would be the better cousre. You can realise the implications of your 
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action and the complications it is bound tocreate if you co not 
accede to my request and insist on creating a crisis immediately 
without waiting for forty-eight hours. I hope you willnot misunder 
stand me and take it in the friendly spirit in which it is written.”’ 


LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR 

28. On the 20th july Sjts. Shukla, Mishra and Mehta 
addressed the following letter to His Execellency the Governor :— 

“Two of us Messrs. Shukla and Mishra have just returned 
from Wardha after meeting Babu Rajendra Prasad, a member 
of the All-India Parliamentary Sub-Committee and also of the A, I. 
Congress Working Committee. As a result of consultation with 
him, he has addressed a letter to Dr. Khare, and Messrs. Gole 
and Deshmukh requesting them to take back their resignations 
or at least deter pressing them till the Working Committee and 
the AI.C.C. Parliamentary Sub-Committee meet on the 23rd at 
Wardha. Two of the members of the latter Committee are now 
on their way to Wardha and it is now possible to consult them. 
As we told you this afternoon our first duty is 
to the Congress and its orgainsation set up to guide 
the Parliamentary activities of the Ministers in 
the different provinces where Congress Ministers 
are holding office. We took office at the instance 
of the Congress and hold it under its direction. 
Though we value the convention that the colleagues of the 
Prime Minister must resign when called upon by him to do so, 
we have to urge that we are not {ree to lay aside the responsi- 
bility which we undertook expressly under the orders of the 
Congress. We, therefore, request you to deter action on the resigna- 
tions in your hands. 

“We need not say that there havc been precedents in the 
Congress provinces of U. P. and Bihar when ministerial 
resignations were not given effect to in order to avert grave issues. 
In view of what we have said above we are unable to tender our 


resignation.” 
MINISTERS DISMISSED 

29. Despite this letter the thrce Mahakoshal Ministers were 
dismissed at about 5 a. m. on the 2lst July. The same day some of 
the members of the New Cabinet were sworn in. 

On the 22nd July, the members ofthe new cabinet met the 
members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and myself. After 
some discussion, Dr. Khare and his colleagues retired to a separate 
room for consultation among themselves. 


SECTION XXVIII 
One Great Fraternity 
(October 29, 1938) 


[Culturally and spiritually the students of 
the world belong to one great family. ‘‘The 
students represent,’ says Subhas Bose, “as & 
rule, the most idealistic part of a nation and 
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it is because of their innate idealism that 
the students of the world feel that they are 
members of one great fraternity.’’ This cor- 
rect estimate of idealistic youth was formed 
by Bose in his message to the U. P. Students’ 
Conference held in Allahabad on 29th October, 
1938. Bose discusses why the students come 
into conflict with the authorities and how 
they can vindicate themselves through orga- 
nization. Solidarity is the key to the strength 
of Youth Movement. It ebpeets from various 
messages inthis section that Bose has made 
a scientific study of Youth Movements in var- 
ious countries]. 


STUDENTS’ MOVEMENT 


I have always had a close touch with the Students’ Move- 
ments in India and for various reasons. My experiences as a 
student convinced me years ago that students must have an 
organisation of their own, if they want to exist as self-respecting 
individuals and prepare themselves for their future career as 
citizens of a great country. When I ceased to be a student in the 
narrow sense of the term, I resolved within myself that I would 
do my very best to lend a helping hand to the future generation of 
students if and when necessity arose. 


LEADERS OF TO-MORROW 


Students all over the world, regardless of 
their national barriers, look upon themselves as 
a fraternity and rightly too. It is not @ mere 
truism that the students of to-day are the leaders 
of to-morrow and that they are the living em- 
bodiment of a nation’s hopes and aspirations. 
The students represent, as a rule, the most 
idealistic part ofa nation and itis because of their 
innate idealism that the students of the world 
feel that they are members of one great fraternity. 
It should be our duty to foster this sense of solida- 
rity among our students, so that through them, the 
Indian people may be welded into one nation for all 
time to come. 


The students of a free country enjoy the rights which free 
men and free women usually enjoy but this is not the case with 
our students, Our students suffer from the handicaps which 
members of a subject race cannot avoid, They are looked upon 
as minors by their guardians, at home and outside; by the state, 
they are usually regarded as political suspects. (Things have im- 
proved since the Congress Government came into existence.) In 
such circumstances, students must learn to help themselves. They 
must insist on being treated as grown-up men and women 
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and demand those rights which members of a free nation are 
entitled to. 


CORFLICT WITH AUTHORITIES 


Not infrequently students come into conflict 
with the authorities, both educational and Govern- 
ment. Conflicts with the educational authorities 
usually arise when they are denied their rights 
as students and with the government authorities 
when they are denied their rights as citizens. In 
either case, students can hope to vindicate themselves only when 
they are properly organised. Organisation, therefore, is their first 
and foremost task. Students’ Conferences can be of lasting benefit 
only when they afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating 
students’ rights is not, however, enough. Organization should 
also aim at providing physical, intellectual and moral training so 
that students may, individually and collectively, turn out to be better 
men and better citizens. 


I am most decidedly of opinion that the 
latform of the Students’ Movement should be a 
road-based one and should be open to students 

of all shades of opinion. It would be a disaster if students 
belonging to a particular party or group or ideology were to 
attempt to capture office tothe exclusion of other students. If 
this happens, the Students’ Movement will split and several students’ 
federations will come into existence. In your deliberations, hold 
aloft your eyes to the ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity and pro- 
gress and remember always that liberty means emancipation from 
bondage of every kind, political, social and economic. 


SECTION XXIX 


Industrial Regeneration 
(December 17, 1938) 


[Subhas Bose advocates immediate indust- 
rialization of India on a nation-wide scale. 
The following speech was delivered by Bose 
while inaugurating the All-India National 
Planning Committee at Bombay on December 
17, 1988. He believes that cottage industries 
should be fostered side by side with mother 
industries and key-industries. 


During the last few weeks, I have noticed an apprehension 
in certain quarters as to the possible effects of our efforts to 
industrial planning on the movement that has been going on since 
1921 for the production of Khadi and the promotion of cottage 
industries under the auspices of the All-India Spinners Association 
and the All-India Village Industries Association respectively. It 
may be remembered that at Delhi I made it perfectly clear in my 
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opening speech that there was no inherent conflict between 
cottage industries and large-scale industries. As afmatter of fact, 
I divided industries into three classes: cottage, medium-scale 
and large-scale industries and I pleaded‘ for a plan which would 
lay down the scope of cach of these classes. Not only that. In 
the National Planning Committee we have reserved a seat for a 
representative of the All-India Village Industries Association and 
a similar seat could also be arranged for in the National Planning 
Committee. It would be doing us a grave injustice if it be urged 
or even apprehended that the promoters of the National Planning 
Committec want to sabotage the movement for the revival of 
cottage industries. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Everybody knows or should Know that even 
in the most industrially-advanced countries in 
Europe and Asia, «zg. Germany and Japan, there 
are plenty of cottage industries which are in a flour- 
ishing condition. Why then should we have any 
apprehension with regard to our own country ? 


I may now add a few remarks on the relation between 
cottage industries and large-scale industries. Among large-scale 
industries, mother industries are the most important, because they 
uim at producing the means of production. They put into the 
hands of artisans necessary appliances and tools for facilitating 
quicker and cheaper production. For example, ifin the city of 
Benares we could supply electrically-driven looms along with 
electrical powcr at the rate of half-anna per unit, it would be 
possible for the artisans working in their own homes to twin out 
sarees and embroidered cloth of different varieties at about five 
or six times the present rate of production and it would enable 
them to compete successfully with foreign imported goods of this 
description. With a good marketing organisation and an organi- 
sation for the supply of raw materials, these artisans can be rescued 
from the depths of poverty and misery to which they have 
fallen. 


This is not the only instance which I can give. If the power 
industry and the machinery manufacturing industries are controlled 
by the state for the welfare of the nation, a large number of 
light industries like the manufacture of bicycles, fountain pens 
and toys can be started inthis country by men of the artisan class 
working with the family as a unit. This is exactly what has been 
done in Japan. Success depends entirely upon the fact that power 
and machinery are extremely cheap and the Japanese Government 
have set up boards for the supply of raw materials and for proper 
marketing. I believe that this is the only way by means of which 
the handloom industry and the silk industry of our country can 
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MOTHER INDUSTRIES 


The National Planning Committee will have to 
tackle specific problems. It will have first to 
direct its attention to the mother industries, i-e., 
those industries which make the other industries 
run successfully—such as the power industry, 
industries for the production of metals, heavy 
chemicals, machinery and tools, and communica- 
tion industries like railway, telegraph, telephone 
and radio. 


Our country is backward in respect of power supply compared 
with other industrially-advanced countries. In the matter of elec- 
trical power particularly, India’s backwardness can be gauged from 
the fact that while in India, we have at present only seven units 
per head, a backward country like Mexico has ninety-six units per 
head and Japan about five hundred units per head. In developing 
electrical power, the Government has squandered moncy : take the 
instance of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme on which the Go- 
vernment have spent ten times as miuch as other countries have 
done on similar efforts). How I wish anenquiry could be made 
into the manufacture of machinery and machine tools with a view 
to keeping up supplies in the event of interruption of communica- 
tions with foreign countries owing to war or any other causes. The 
other key industries into which an enquiry should be started are the 
fuel industry, the metal production and heavy chemical industries. 
In this respect the resources of the country have not been properly 
investigated and, whatever little industry therc is, is being controlled 
by foreigners, with the result that there is a lot of wastage. This is 
particularly true of the fuel industry. 


KEY INDUSTRY 


The last key industry is the transport and com- 
munications industry which includes railways, 
steamships, electrical communications, radio, etc. 
At present the railways are controlled by the Rail- 
way Board, which is entirely under European mana- 
gement and only a small fraction of the require- 
ments of railwaysis manufactured inthe country. 
As regards steam navigation, excepting coastal tra- 
ffic, the entire communication is in the hands of 
non-Indians owing to unfair privileges enjoyed by 
them. Electrical goods are entirely_supplied by 
foreign countries. As regards radio,I would like 
to suggest the setting up of a special sub-committee 
to investigate its possibilities. 


Lastly we will have to consider the most important problem of 
finding the necessary capital and credit for our plan of industrialisa- 
tion. Unless this problem is solved, all our plans will remain mere 
paper schemes and we shall not make any headway in our industrial 
progress, 
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SECTION XXX 
DETERMINING THE NATION’S WILL 


[Politicians are representatives of the peo- 
ple. Therefore, it is essential that the will of the 
nation should be ascertained from time to time 
in order to guide the statement in accordance 
with the sanction of those whom they repre- 
sent at the helm of affairs. The next four 
speeches of Subhas Bose are devoted to the 
purpose and policy underlying the tradition of 
electioneering politics]. 


The Will of the Nation 
(Fanuary, 1939) 


[Why do we hold elections? Our main 
Nl a is to determine the will of the nation. 
hat is the sole plea which Bose offered in 
defence of his contest for the second time. ‘‘As 
a worker’’ he said, ‘“‘my position is clear. Itis 
not formeto say in what capacity I should 
serve.” That almost reminds one of the spirit 
exhibited by the soldiers in the Charge of the 
Light Brigade. It was not for him ‘“‘to make 
reply.” It was not for him “‘to reason why.”’’ 
His only duty was “‘to do and die’’in the 
service of the nation, and he lived well up to 


In view of the situation created by the withdrawal of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, and after reading the statement 
that he had issued, it is imperative for meto sa something 
on the subject of the impending presidential election. In 
discussing this question all sense of false modesty will have to 
be put aside, for the issue is not a personal one. The progres- 
sive sharpening of the anti-Imperialist struggle in India has given 
birth to new ideas, ideologies, problems and programmes. 
People are consequently veering round to the 
opinion that, asin other free countries, the presi- 
dential election in India should be fought on the 
basis of definite problems and programmes, so that 
it may lead to the clarification of the working of the 


public mind. An election contest in these “circumstances 
may not be an undesirable thing. _* 


Up till now I have not received any suggestion or advice fi 
a single delegate asking me to withdraw (rain the contest. “On ‘aie 
contrary, I have been nominated as a candidate from several provin- 
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ces without my knowledge or consent and I have been receiving 
pressing requests from socialists as well as non-socialists in different 
parts of the country urging me not to retire. Over and above this 
there seems to bea general feeling that I should be allowed to 
serve in office for another term. It is possible that this im- 
pression of mine is not correct and that my election is not 
desired by the majority of delegates. But this should be verified 
only when election takes place on the 29th January and not 
earlier. 


As a worker my position is perfectly clear. Itis 
not forme to sayin what capacity I should serve. 
That is a matter to be decided by my countrymen 
and in this particular case by my fellow-delegates. 
But I have no right to decline to serveif and when 
Iam ordered to a particular place. As amatter of 
fact, I shall be failing in my duty if I shrink any 
responsibility which may be cast on me. In view of the 

- increasing international tension and the prospective fight over Fede- 
“ration, the new year will be a momentous one in our national his- 
_ tory. Owing to this and other reasons, if my services in office are 
‘ demanded by the majority of the delegates with what justification 
can I withdraw from the contest when the issue involved is not a 
personal one at all? If, however, as a result of the appeal made 
.by eminent leaders like Maulana Azad, the majority of the dele- 
‘gates vote against my re-election I shall loyally abide by their 
«verdict and shall continue to serve the Congress and the country 
as an ordinary soldier. In view of all these considerations I am 
constrained to feel that I have no right to retire from the contest. 
.Iam, therefore, placing myself unreservedly in the hands of my 
fellow-delegates and I shall abide by their decision. 


9 


hw 


A Minimum Clear-cut Programme 
(January 17, 1939) 


[Subhas Bose, in his statement dated Jan- 
uary 17, 1939, issued from Bombay, stressed 
the vital importance of A Minimum Clear-cut 
Programme for the Nationalist India. Nobody 
can deny the paramount importance of such 
amove. Thatis the national pool in which the 
Right and the Left, Hindus and Muslims, can 
sink their differences. All anti-imperialist ele- 
ments need must join their hands in an all- 
out fight for national freedom and honour.] 


I have nothing special to add to what I have been saying 
during the last few months. ‘To-day when I analyse the situation in 
the country, I find that on the Right there is a drift towards consti- 
tutionalism while on the | ¢ft there is a drift towards irresponsibility 
o--! indiscretion, 
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The acceptance of office has undoubtedly enhanced the strength: 
and prestige of the Congress, but simultaneously it has helped to 
accentuate the weaker elements in the national character. I find 
that to-day there are many people who are thinking and dreaming 
of progress towards one goal of Purna Swaraj without any further 
fight. 

Other people dre now coming into the Congress who have 
their own axes to grind or who consider the Congress to be a safe 
organisation. This is what largely accounts for the tendency to- 
wards enlisting bogus members which one finds in_ several 
provinces. 

On the left I find that there are far too many groups who have 
their petty differences and dissensions. The left elements in the 
Congress have during the last few months lcst ground instead of 
gaining it. Individuals have, on certain occasions, been behaving 
in such a way as to enable their critics to say that they are conscious- 
ly or unconsciously promoting violence. 


PUSHING TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE 


I am definitely of opinion that the present 
opportunity of pushing on towards the goal of Purna 
Swaraj should not be lost, for such an opportunity 
is rare in the lifetime of a nation. To that end the Left 
should co-operate with the Right, so long as it is possible for them 
to do so. But what co-operation can they offer when they are so 
disorganised and indisciplined ? Those who believe in Leftism 
would do well to consider what steps they could take to organise 
and discipline all radical elements in the Congress on the basis of 
a clear-cut programme. When they are so organised and disciplined, 
they will be able to cffer real co-operation to the Right in the task 
of winning Purna Swaraj. 

The first thing that we need is that all Congressmen should 
speak with one voice and think with one will. I regret that of late 
there has been a tendency on the part of certain individual Congress- 
men to whittle down the Congress resolution of uncompromising hos- 
tility to Federation. I desire to make it perfectly clear that no 
Congressman has any authority to do so. I hope that such an 
attempt will not be made in future. I also hope that nobody wil! 
be misled by the uncalled-for advice given to the British Government 
by such irresponsible individuals. 

I should like to add that if the Federal :cheme is forcibly 
introduced, a fight will have to be waged on all fronts and if such a 
fight does begin, I am sure it will not be confined to the people of 
British India. We have, however, reached a stage when the main 
problem is not how we shall fight Federation, but what we should 
do if the Federal Scheme is quictly dropped over us or its promu)- 
gation postponed sine die. That there is every possibility of Federal 
Scheme being quietly shelved is not only my personal opinion but it 
is also the view hinted at the other day by Lord Meston. To this 
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question the Tripuri Congress will, I hope, give a proper reply. 
My own view on this point is perfectly clear and I have already 
given expression to it. All those who honestly believe 
that Swaraj will not be won without a fight, should 
consider it their sacred duty to prepare in every 
way for the coming developments in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of the Congress. 
This will mean preparation for greater service and 
sacrifice, self-purification, sinking ofall petty differ- 
ences and organisation of all the anti-Imperialist 
elements in the Congress on the basis of a minimum 
clear-cut programme. Such organisation will 
materially help to stem the tide towards constitu- 
tionalism on the one hand and irresponsibility and 
indecision on the other. 


3 


Moral Coercion 
(January 25, 1939) 


[Coercion is undesirable whether moral or 
material. That is the central theme of the 
statement issued by Subhas Bose from Calcutta 
on January 25,1939. He does not approve of, 
and rightly so, of the coercion brought upon 
the delegates by some members of the Working 
Committee. He was pained to find that the 
Rightists were tampering with fairplay in 
electioneering. Healso compared the position 
of the Congress President with that of the 
President ot U.S.A.] 


Jt is an cxtremcly painful task for me to engage in a public 
controversy with some of my distinguished colleagues on _ the 
Working Committee, but as matiers stand, I have no option in the 
matter. ‘The first statement, which was issued on January 21, was 
my enforced reaction to the statement of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad Sahib and what I am saying now is my enforced reply to the 
challenging statement of Sardar Patel and other leaders. 


The responsibility for starting this public controversy does 
not rest with my distinguished colleagues. In an election contest 
between two members of the Working Committee one would not 
xpect the other members to take sides in an organized manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair. Sardar Patel and other 
leaders have issued statements as members of the All-India 
Congress Working Committce and not as individual Congressmen. 


I ask if this is fair when the Working Committee never discussed 
this question, 


| In the statement, we are told for the first time, that the decision 
to advocate Dr. Pattabhi’s election was taken with much deliLer- 
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ation. Neither I nor some of my colleagues on the Working 
Committee had any knowledg:> or idea of either the deliberation or 
the decision. I wish the signatories had issued the statement not 
as members of the Working Committee but as individual Congress- 
men. 


FREEDOM OF VOTING 


If the presidential election is to be an election 
worth the name, there should be freedom of voting 
without any moral coercion. But is not a statement of 
this sort tantamount to moral coercion? If the President is to be 
elected by the delegates and not to be nominated by the influential 
members of the Working Committee, will Sardar Patel and other 
Jeaders withdraw their whip and leave it to delegates to vote us as 
they like? If the delegates are given the freedom to vote as they 
like, there would not be the slightest doubt as to the issue of the 
election contest. Otherwise why not end the elcction system and 
have the President nominated by the Working Committee ? 


It is news to me that there is a rule that the same ferson should 
not be re-elected President except under exceptional circumstances. 
If one traces the history of the Congress, one will find that in several 
cases the same person has been elected more than once. I am also 
surprised at the remark that the presidential elections have hitherto 
been unanimous. I remember to have voted for one candidate in 
preference to another on several occasions. It is only in recent 
years that the election has been unanimous. 


Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress 
in 1934, the Working Committee 1s being nominated theoretically at 
least, by the President. Since that year the position of the Congress 
President has been raised to the higher level. It is, therefore, but 
natural that mew conventions should now grow up around the 
Congress President and his election. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT 


" “The position of the President to-day is no 
longer analogous to that of the chairman of a 
meeting. The President is like the Prime Minister 
of Britain or the President of the United States of 
America who nominates his own Cabinet. It is 
altogether wrong to liken the Congress President to 
a constitutional monarch. I may add that questions of policy 
and programme are not irrelevant and they would have been raised 
long ago in connection with the election of the Congress President, 
had it not been for the fact that after the Congress of 1934: a Leftist 
has been elected as President every time with the support of both the 
Right'and the Left wings. . 7 


"~The departure from this practice this year and the attempt 
to set up a rightist candidate for the office of President is not without 
significance. It is widely believed that there is a prospect of a 
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compromise on the federal scheme between the right wing of the 
Congress and the British Government during the coming year. 
Consequently, the right wing do not want a Leftist President who 
may be a thorn in the way of a compromise and may put obstacles in 
the gath of negotiations. One has only to move about among the 
public and enter into a discussion with them in order to realise 
how widespread this beliefis. It is imperative in the circumstances 
to have a President, who will be anti-federationist to the core of 
his heart. It is really a regret that my name has been pro- 

as a candidate for presidentship. I had suggested to nume- 
rous friends that a new candidate from the Left should be put up 
this year, but unfortunately that could not be done and my name 
was proposed from several provinces. Even at this late hour { 
am prepared to withdraw from the contest ifa genuine anti-federa- 
tionist like Acharya Narendra Deo, for instance, be accepted as the 
President for the coming year. 


Ifthe right wing really want national unity and _ solidarity, 
they would be well advised to accept a Leftist as President. They 
have created considerable misapprehension by their insistence on 
a Rightist candidate at any cost and by the unseemly manner in 
which they have set up such a candidate who was retiring and who 
has been surprised that his name has been suggested for the Presi- 
dentship. In the exceptional circumstances which prevail just 
at this moment in our country the presidential election is part of 
our fight against the federal scheme and as such we cannot afford 
to be indifferent to it. The real issue before the country is the 
federal scheme. All those who believe in fighting federation and in 
maintaining our national solidarity in this crisis should not endea- 
vour to split the Congress by insisting on a candidate who was 
voluntarily retiring. 


The presidential election is wholly an affair of the delegates 
and should be left to them. Let the right wing who areina 
decided majority in the Congress make a gesture to the left wing 
by accepting a leftist candidate even at this late hour. I hope 
that my appeal will not be in vain. 


4 
The Left and the Right 


(January 27, 1939) 


[The struggle between Gandhi and Bose 
has been the struggle between the Right and 
the Left. The manly fight between the Right 
and the Left in order to woo and win the 
goddess of Independence is an Kternal 
Triangle in all revolutionary as well as | 
evolutionary stages, and has existed . 
in all countries. It is a healthy pheno- | 
menon and has nothing pathological about it. . 
While contesting elections for the second time, 
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Bose issued the following statement on Jan- 
uary 27, 1939, to justify the existence of 
Leftist elements in the Congress. However, he 
laid stress on solidarity, and paid a magni- 
ficent tribute to Jawaharlal for his capacity 
Hight)” together the Left as well as the 


On the eve of Sunday’s presidential election, I desire to say 
a few words through the press in order to explain why I have 
agreed to be put up asacandidate. It will be remembered that 
during the last four or five months, Congressmen in different parts 
of the country have individually, collectively and publicly, advocated 
my re-election. When my name was formally proposed as a candi- 
date from several provinces, it was done without my knowledge or 
consent. Rightly or wrongly, a very large body of opinion within 
the Congress wanted me to be elected for another term. It now 
appears that some important members of the Working Com- 
mittee, for reasons which it is difficult to ccmprehend, did not 
approve of the idea. It cannot be doubted that my re-election 
would have been virtually unanimous if they had not sent out a 
mandate to vote against me. It now appears that they would 
rather have anybody else than my humble self. 


Since the Haripura Congress my relations with the other 
members of the Congress Working Committee have been very 
cordial and the whole of cur work in the Committee has been con- 
ducted very smoothly. In these circumstances, one may endeavour 
to infer why some important members of the Working Committee 
are so much against me, though there was a general desire in the 
Congress ranks for my re-election. Do they object to me because 
I would not be a tool in their hands or do they object to me 
because of my ideas and principles? The arguments so far put 
forward are not in the least degree convincing. Itis said that the 
re-clection is an exceptional event. The obvious reply to that is 
that there is nothing in the constitution to prevcnt re-election—that 
several ex-presidents of the Congress have held that office for more 
than one term, that the coming year is going to be an exceptional 
and momentous one and that there was a general desire for my 
election. 


A FREE UNFETTERED CHOICE 


Another argument put forward by Sardar Patel in his tele- 
gram to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose is that re-election will be 
harmful to the country’s cause. This argument is such an astoun- 
ding one that it hardly needs any refutation. It is erroneously 
urged in certain quarters that an election contest is going to take 
place for the first time this year. It istrue that during the last few 
years there has been no contest. Itis also true that this year the 
contest is going to be a spectacular one. But it would be a mistake 
to forget that previous election contests did take place, though not 
in such a spectacular manner as appears inevitable this year. It is, 
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therefore, too much for a group within the Working Committee to 
claim that they will dictate the selection of the President every time. 
If we are to have a proper election by the ig pe 
and not nomination by a group within the or- 
king Committee, then it is essential that the dele- 
gates should have a free unfettered choice. At the 
present moment not only has the mandate gom: out, but moral 
pressure is being brought to bear on the delegates in order to make 
them vote in accordance with it. 


Sardar Patel has said in his statement that the procedure 
adopted last year is precisely the same as this year. This is far from 
true. If the ruling group within the Working Committee had made a 
happy choice, no contest would have taken place this year either. But 
if their choice or suggestion does not meet with the popular approval, 
should not the delegates be free to exercise their vote as they 
think best? If this freedom is not guaranteed to them, 
then the constitution of the Congress will cease to be a democratic 
one. It is no use having a democratic constitution for the Congress, if 
the delegates do not have the freedom to think and vote as they like. 


FIGHT AGAINST FEDERATION 


Besides the issue of democracy, there are other issues and more 
important ones too, involved in the present election. If we are 
to maintain unity and solidarity within the Cong- 
ress and if the Right and Left Wings are to wor 
hand in hand for the attainment of India’s inde- 
pendence, it is essential that the President of the 
Congress should command the confidence of both 
the Wings. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru fulfilled this 
role in a magnificent manner. And perhaps, I may humbly 
‘claim, that I did so though in a much lesser degree. That is why, 
along with a large body of Congressmen, I insist that for the coming 
year we should have as president a person who will be anti-Federa- 
tionist to the core of his heart—a person who will command the respect 
and confidence of not merely the Right Wing but also the Left 
Wing. This is all the more necessary, not merely because of the 
coming fight against Federation, but also because there is a wide- 
spread apprehension in the public mind as to the intentions of 
certain Right Wing leaders. 


To sum up, the two important issues involved in the present 
election are those of democracy and uncompromising opposition to 
the Federal Scheme. There is nothing personal in this contest and 
I would beg my fellow-delegates to forget or ignore altogether all 
personal questions. I am a candidate by mere accident, simply 
because nobody else from the Left came forward to contest the 
election. And as I have already stated more than once, it is still 
possible to avoid a contest if the Right Wing will accept as president 
somebody who will command the confidence of the Left. If a con- 
test does take place, as appears inevitable at the moment of writing, 
the responsibility for dividing the Congress will devolve entirely on 
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the Right Wing. Will they shoulder that responsibility or even at 
this late hour, will they decide to stand for national unity and 
solidarity on the basis of a progressive programme ? 


SECTION XXXI 


Thought and After thought 


Subhas Bose’s election forthe second time 
to the presidentship of the Congress loaded 
him with the heaviness ofthought. He was not 
jubilant over his victory against the Gandhi 

- Group. He was not yearning for a personal 
bunch of laurels. What he longed for was 
national solidarity for the struggle against 
imperialism. 

1 


Victory Means Responsibility 
(January 31, 1939) 


[Subhas Bose was not excited over his thumping victory. Great victory meant 
only a great responsibility. He made his attitude clear at the public meet- 
ing held at Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, on January 3], 1939, to feli- 
citate him on his success in the presidential elections. Affection and good- 
will, he said, steel our hearts for adversity ; and therefore, let us lose no 
time but prepare ourselves for the load of responsibility, That seems 
to be the argument of this unique reply to the overflowing enthusiasm of 
the people of Bengal. ] 

Since yesterday morning excitement has been running high 
in the city and since last evening excitement has changed into 
jubilation. You have gathered here to-day in your thousands to 
offer me your congratulations. But may I ask you to whom the 
victory belongs? The victory belongs to those delegates who 
voted on this side, to the public who are behind those delegates 
and to the ideas and principles which actuated those delegates. 
The victory belongs also to those provinces who gave us a large 
number of votes, I have been saying from the very beginning that 
there is nothing personal in this contest—that 1s why such a keen 
contest took place without a trace of bitterness or rancour. 


Though it isnot I who deserve the congratulations, I cannot 
but express to you my profound thankfulness for the affection and 
hearty good-will underlying such a tumultuous ovation. It is 
affection and good-will which steel our hearts in 
times of adversity and enable us to undergo ever 
untold persecution and hardship. I consider my- 
self fortunate that I have received the affections of 
my countrymen in abundance. I only hope and pray 
that with the blessings of Providence and your 
wishes, I may be able to prove myself worthy of your 
affection and trust. 
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There is one appeal I have to make to you in this connection.. 
We should not be so foolish as to accept the verdict ofthe dele- 
tesin a spirit of elation or jubilation. On the contrary, we 
ould accept it in a spirit of humility and deep sense of respon- 
sibility. I would beg you to ponder over the implications of this con- 
test and of its sequels and then to act accordingly. What are the 
problems which will confront us in the immediate future and how 
shall we solve them ? 

Do you regard yourself as more progressive than the older 
generation ? If so how are you going to demonstrate your superi- 
ority? Do you criticise or condemn your elders needlessly. If 
so, how can you do so unless you resolve to improve on their 
record of service? In this hour of rejoicing do not utter a word 
or do anything which may hurt the feelings of anybody or cast 
reflection on any person. Friends, I have often said that the 
coming year or two is going to be a momentous period in the history 
of India. How are you going to acquit yourselves in this crisis ? 
You should do a great deal of heart-searching and prepare for the 
task that to-morrow has in store for you, At the present moment 
I feel overwhelmed with a feeling of humility and a deep sense: 
of responsibility. We have to give a much better account 
of ourselves in the future than we have ever done 
in the past. Let us lose no time but prepare for tha} 
task from to-day. _ 


India’s National Demand 
(February 3, 1939) 

[Rashtrapati Bose had chalked out a programme for the Tripuri Session of 
the Congress with clarity and foresight. He summed it up in one phrase 
—JIndia’s National Demand—and it was adopted at the Maldah Dis- 
trict Political Conference under his direct lead and inspiration on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1939. The Resolution 1s remarkable for its line of action on 
the highroad to freedom. It shows the direction to which the Leftists 
would have led the country, had they been allowed to assume leadership 
under Bose. Probably they woutd have succeeded too. It is difficult to say 
whother this resolution would not have fared better than the Quit-Indta 
Resolution passed later on. ] 

In view of the critical political situation in the country it 
would be advisable to pass only one resolution at the ensuing 
session of the Congress and the Conference recommends the following 
resolution for consideration and adoption :— 

The principle of self-determination for all 
peoples is now a universally accepted principle in 
the modern world. Onthe plea of this principle the map 
of Europe was re-made and new frontiers demarcated in 1919 
at the end of the Great War. On the plea of the self-same principle 
the sovereign State of Czechoslovakia was forcibly deprived of a 
big slice of her territory in September, 1938. The people of India 
feel that application of this principle to India has too long been 
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delayed and the time has come when they must have birthright of 
liberty forthwith. 

“ The Government of India Act, 1935, which was enacted 
in Britain by the Britishers, does not coincide with the principle of 
self-determination to the Indian people and as such was rejected by 
the Indian National Congress. But the Congress to-day is not 
content with merely rejecting that Act. The Congress demands 
further that the Indian people should have the full right to frame 
their own constitution through | their representatives’ meeting in a 
constituent assembly. To this end the British Government be 
called upon to concede India’s National Demand, namely, the 
principle that the future Indian constitution should be framed by 
Indians, so that a constituent assembly may frame a proper cons- 
titution for India. A constitution when thus drawn should be 
accepted by the British Government in its entirety and a treaty of 
alliance between Great Britain and India be drawn up and accepted 
by both parties. This treaty of alliance will embody the above 
Indian constitution and define further relations between the two 
countries on the footing of complete equality. 

A definite period, not exceeding six months, be laid down 
within which the British Government be requested to give a clear anc 
definite repiy to India’s National Demand. Should a reply be not 
forthcoming or should a reply be unsatisfactory, the Indian Congress 
Committee be authorised to take steps to resort to such action as it 
may consider best in order to enforce the National Demand in 
accordance with the fundamental principles and policy of the 
Congress. 

SECTION XXXII 


Bose, Nehru) and Gandhi 


Subhas Bose’s election for the second time 
as president of the Congress was _ stoutly 
opposed not only by Gandhiji but also by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. The latter was the greatest 
shock to the hero. The following two state- 
ments are an excellent approach to Gandhi 
nue Nehru from the standpoint of Subhas 

ose. 


1 
India’s Greatest Man 


(February 5, 1939) 


{Mahatma Gandhi did not take kindly to Subhas Bose’s election to the 
Presidentship of the Indian National Congress for the second time. “‘ It 
grieves me”’, deplored Bose in the following statement issued on February 
5, 1939, “ to find that Mahatma Gandhi has taken it as a personal 
defeat.”” There was not the slightest justification for Gandhi's 
sorrow, because the voters were not called upon to vote for or against 
Gandhi. Bose declares that Mahatma Gandhi is ‘* India’s Greatest 
Man’, and tt will be always his object to win his respect and confidence. ] 
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I have read the statement of Mahatma Gandhi on the recent 
presidential election with all the attention that it deserves. It grieves 
me to find that Mahatma Gandhi has taken it as a personal defeat. 
I would respectfuily differ from him on this point. The voters 
were not called upon to vote for or against Mahatma Gandhi. Con- 
sequently the result of the contest does not in my view and in of most 
people affect him persorially. Much has been said in the press during 
the last few days about the Right and Left wings in the Congress. 
Several persons have interpreted the result of the election as a victory 
for the Leftists. The fact is that I placed before the public two 
main issues, namely, the fight against Federation and free and 
unfettered choice for the delegates in the matter of choosing their Pre- 
sident. These issues must have greatly influenced the voting and over 
and above these, personality of the candidates might have had some 
effect. In the circumstances, I feel that while analysing the 
significance of the election, we should not draw on our imagination 
nor should we read into it more than what it contains. Assuming 
for argument’s sake that the result of the election implies a victory of 
the Left, we should stop to consider what the Leftists’ programme 
is. For the immediate future the Leftists stand for national unity 
and unrelenting opposition to the Federal Scheme. In addition to 
this, they stand for democratic principles. Leftists will not 
take the responsibility of creating a split within 
the Congress. Ifasplit does come, it will come not 
because of them, but in spite of them. Personally, I am 
definitely of opinion that there is neither reason nor justification 
for a split within the ranks of Congress. I, therefore, earnestly hope 
that there will be no occasion now or in the near future for the 
so-called minority party to non-co-operate with the so-called 
majority party. I need hardly addthatI shall try till 
the last to avert a split whenever any such likeli- 
hood appears before us. A certain amount of apprehension 
has becn caused in the minds of many as to the policy which people 
like myself will follow in future. Let me make it quite clear that 
there will be no violent break with the past parliamentary or in the 
extra-parliamentary sphere. So far as the parliamentary programme 
is concerned, we shall only try to implement our election pledges 
and our parliamentary programme with greater speed than in the 
past. In the extra-parliamentary sphere, we shall endeavour to 
rally all our strength and resources for combating Federation and 
for pushing on towards “‘ Purna Swaraj”, and we shall, of course, 
act in accordance with the principles and the policy of the Indian 
National Congress. In this connection, I should also like to say 
that I have on some occasions felt constrained to differ from 
Mahatma Gandhi on public questions, but I yield to none in my 
respect for his personality. If I have understood him correctly, he 
too would like to see people think for themselves even though they 
may not always agree with him. Ido not know what sort 
of opinion Mahatmaji has of myself. But whatever 
his view may be, it will always be my aim and object 
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to try and win his confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in 
winning the confidence of other people but fail to 
win the confidence of India’s greatest man. 


2 
To Gandhi’s Heir- Apparent 
(March 3, 1939) 


(Subhas Bose has much of Gandhi-like frozen fire in him. Though Bose was 
hotter than Nehru within, yet he was also cooler than Nehru without. 
The following analytic statement issued on March 3, 1939, incidentally 
brings out the psychological differences between Nehru and Bose. We 
may safely assume that Bose’s verdict on Nehru is sincere, and if we 
proceed upon that assumption, we cannot help admiring the snow-like 
steadiness of Bose in an atmosphere of extreme provocation generated by the 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi in the Working Committee.) 


I had thought that after the presidential election was over, 
the statements and counter-statements made in an atmosphere of 
heat would be forgotten and we would settle down to business. 
But unfortunately that was not to be. A section of the press kept up 
the controversy but even that would not have mattered much. The 
controversy has becn raked up afresh since Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
issucd his statement from Wardha on 22nd February. Certain 
allegations have been made against me to which [ must need reply, 
for a statement from Panditji one cannot afford to ignore. I should 
have replied Jong ago had it not been for unfortunate state of my 
health. Even now when I can imagine to pull together some 
strength, my reply to Panditji’s charge must take precedence over 
my presidential speech. 


Prior to the presidential election, I issued three statements. 
The first was on 22nd February in reply to the statement of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad ; the second was on the 25th February in reply to 
Sardar Patel’s second statement ; the third was in reply to the state- 
ment of Dr. Pattabhi which was in the nature ofan election 
appeal. 


SHABBY TREATMENT 


It will be remembered that statements of Sardar Patel and 
others, appealing to the delegates to vote for Dr. Pattabhi were 
issued by them in their capacity as the members of the Working 
Committee. It appeared further from the statement of Sardar 
Patel that he and some other members of the Working Committee 
had held consultations at Bardoli and decided to put up Dr. 
Pattabhi, all this having been done behind the back of the President 
and without his knowledge. Not only that. He did not hesitate 
to use the name of Mahatma Gandhi in support of Dr. Pattabhi 
and against myself. To crown everything, Sardar Patel told the 
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whole world that my election would be harmful to the cause of the 
country. It will be clear from the above that I had to go through 
the election contest against tremendous odds and with most of ie 
eminent members of the Working Committee arrayed against myself. 
Every fair minded man will agree with me that I was 
treated most shabbily by my eminent colleagues on 
the Working Committee and there can be no doubt 
that I am the aggrieved party. Nevertheless uptil now I 
have never made any grievance on that score, for I believed that we 
should take the result of every contest in a truly sporting spirit and 
once for all bury the hatchet when the fight is over. As a matter 
of fact in the very first statement I said clearly that ifa majority of 


the delegates happened to vote for Dr. Pattabhi I would loyally 
abide by their verdict. 


NEHRU’S ALLEGATIONS 


Now I shall come to the allegations which have been made 
against me and have been repeated by Pandit Nehru to the effect 
that I questioned the bonafides of some eminent members of the 
Working Committee. Before passing any judgment I would like the 
public to go through my statements once again. On a careful perusal 
it will be found that nowhere have I made any allegation against 
any particular Congress leader, whether he be a member of the 
Working Committee or otherwise. In my statement on the 25th 
January I said that it was widely believed that there was prospect of 
a compromise on the federal scheme between the Congress and the 
British Government during the coming year. One had only to 
move about among the public and enter into a discussion with 
them in order to realise how widespread this belief was. In my 
next statement, I said: ‘‘ Though the Congress resolution on 
federation is one of uncompromising hostility, the fact remains that 
some influential Congress leaders have been advocating conditional 
acceptance of the federal scheme in private and in public. Up till 
now, there has not been the slightest desire on the part of the Rightist 
leaders to condemn such activities. It is no use shutting your eyes 
to the realities of the situation. Can anybody challenge the fact 
that the belief is widely held that during the coming year a compro- 
mise will be effected between the British Government and the 
Right Wing of the Congress? This impression may be entirely 
erroneous. But it is there all the same and nobody can deny its 
existence. Not only that. It is generally believed that prospective 
list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet has been drawn up. In 
the circumstances it is natural that the Left or the radical bloc 
in the Congress should feel so strongly on the question of the federal 


scheme and desire to have an anti-federationist in presidential 
chair.” 


In my statement of the 28th January, I said: ‘‘Ifwe are to 
maintain unity and solidarity in Congress.‘and for the attainment 
of India’s independence, it is essential that the President of the 
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Congress should command the confidence of both the wings. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru fulfilled this role in a magnificent manner. And 
perhaps I may humbly claim that I did so, though in a much lesser 
degree. That is why along with a large body of Congressmen I 
insist that for the coming year we should have as President a person 
who will be an anti-federationist to the core of his heart, a person 
who would command the respect and the confidence of not merely 
the Right Wing but also of the Left. I am a candidate by mere 
accident, simply because nobody else froin the Left came forward 
to contest election and as J already stated more than once, it is still 
possible to avoid a contest if the Right Wing accept as President 
somebody who will command the confidence of the Left.” 


I have carefully scanned all the statements I made prior to 
the election. Nowhere do I find any allegation against anv 
individual Congress leader, whether he he a member of the Congress 
Working Committee or not. All that I did was to give expression 
to what the public were thinking and saying in the country. Several 
factors contributed to deepen the doubt and suspicion in the public 
mind. For instance, Lord Lothian once stated at Poona that all 
Congress leaders did not agree with Pandit Nehru in their attitude 
towards the federal scheme. As public men we cannot afford to 
ignore what the public think or say even when they err. In giving 
expression to the public mind, I did not exaggerate. As a matter 
of fact, when I happened to speak against the federal scheme, I was 
twitted and taunted by people who told me to my face that I was 
living in a fool’s paradise and that in due course office acceptance 
in provinces would be followed by the acceptance of the federal 
scheme, perhaps with some s‘ight modifications. In the circumstances 
I felt, and believed rightly too, that the doubt that existed in the 
public mind would be considerably cleared by having a President 
who would he an anti-federationist to the core ofhis heart and 
would conduct a nation-wide campaign against the federal scheme. 


‘I shall now refer to some other allegations made by Panditji. 
He says that he was opposed to my re-election. I was told by some 
Bombay friends who had conferred with him on this point, 
that if I stood for election in the same manner in which I did last 
year, he would not approve of it but if I stood as a candidate from 
the Left, he saw no objection to my doing so. I do not know if 
this information is correct. Perhaps Panditji could enlighten us. 


Panditji has alleged that it was highly improper for our 
Congress affairs at the very top to be conducted in an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and lack of faith. Till the 13th January, when 
the last meeting of the Working Committee terminated, no such 
atmosphere existed within my knowledge. As @ matter of 
fact, my relations with the members of the Working 
Committee were, on the whole, perfectly cordial. 
None of us ever came to the point of resignation, as 
happened sometimes during Panditji’s term of 
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office. I have heard that during his office as Presi- 
dent, Panditji sometimes thought of resigning 
because of the atmosphere at the top. Panditji can casily 
enlighten us on this point. 


RIGHT AND LEFT 


It 1s surprising to be asked by Panditji as to meaning of the 
words Left and Right. Did he not submit his report to the All- 
India Congress Committee at Haripura in which he complained 
that the Left was being suppressed by the Right ? 


Equally surprising is his allegation that no meeting of the 
Working Committee was held at Wardha even to transact routinc 
business in accordance with my desire. In no communication did 
I suggest that routine business should not be transacted. When 
Acharya Kriplani wrote to me about this, I replied at once to say 
that there was nothing to prevent the Working Committee from 
transacting routine business. Even with regard to my suggestion 
that the Working Committee should be postponed, I requested 
Sardar Patel in my telegram to consult other colleagues and wire 
their opinion. There was no finality about my suggestion. I am 
quoting below the two relevant telegrams which I sent to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sardar Patel on the 2)st February:—- 


‘‘Mahatma Gandhi, Wardha—Scen to-day Doctor’s tele- 
gram despatched last night. Have been fighting Doctor and 
disease in order to come to Wardha, but regretfully recognise now 
cannot undertake journey. Ordinary Working Comnuittee meeting 
could have transacted business despite my absence but doubt if that 
could be done now. Consequently the only alternative is for the 
Working Committee to meet before Congress. Your presence at 
Tripuri indispensably necessary. Kindly inform me developments, 
if any, since I saw you. Please show telegram to Sardarji—-Subhas.”’ 


‘““Sardar Patel, Wardha. Kindly send my _ telegram to 
Mahatmaji. Regretfully feel Working Committee must be _ post- 
poned till Congress. Please consult colleagues and wire opinion.” 


BOSE RUBS HIS EYES 


Most astounding is Panditji’s allegation that 
under my regime there is a tendency for local 
Congress disputes to be dealt with not in the usual 
routine way, but directly from the top. I believe 
this remark could be made with greater effect of 
Panditji’s regime than of mine. I have before me a letter 
from him dated the 14th February in which he has complained 
that as President my attitude was entirely a passive one. He wrote 
for instance, “ In effect you have functioned more as a speaker than 
as a directing President.” I do not know what Panditji had in 
mind when he made this allegation. A friend suggested that he was 
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thinking of the affairs of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee. If 
that be true, I may tell Panditji that the grounds for such action I 
took were unassailable and if so required I am prepared to take the 
public into confidence on this point. 


I rubbed and rubbed my eyes when I read the 
remark to the effect that in spite of his long asso- 
ciation with the Congress, Panditji had never been 
closely associated with any partioulst group in it. 
I doubt if such a phenomenon would be possible in any other 
country. Moreover, how a convinced socialist can also be an indivi- 
dualist of this sort, passes my comprehension. Are the radical 
elements to blame if they think of a party ? Do not the others have 
a party of their own, under the name and style of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh ? Before I close this argument I desire to repeat the appeal 
which I made to Panditji at Santiniketan and again at Allahabad 
in the company of comrade JayaprakashjNarayan. Panditji has 
for long been the spearhead of the radical forces 
in our country. I appeal to him in this fateful hour 
of our history to shake off his present vaciliation 
and give a bold and correct lead to all the radical 
and progressive forces in the country. I assure Panditji 
of my ardent and loyal support. 


Before I close I cannot help referring to a mental confusion 
that has arisen in our midst. Attempt is being made to create the 
impression that we do not have faith in the ideology and _ technique 
of the Gandhian philosophy. What after all is the Gan- 
dhian philosophy, as applied to Congress politics P 
Its principle is that of truth and non-violence ; its 
method is non-violent non-co-operation. Regarding 
our fundamental principle and method there can be no difference 
between one Congressman and another. Let us not, therefore, seek 
to create a false division on this issue. If, however, by Gandhian 
philosophy one is to include all the personal beliefs of Mahatmaji, 
as his diet, mode of living, dress, etc., I doubt how many of the so- 
called orthodox followers of Mahatmaji are . real’ believers 
in the Gandhian philosophy. Let me repeat once again 
that the real respect for Mahatma Gandhi does 
not mean blind subservience to his will and thought. 
If I have understood him aright, I may say that Mahatmaji himself 
would not like anybody to act against his own convictions so long 
as he did not violate Gandhi’s fundamental principles of truth and 
non-violence. My own attitude towards him is that while I respect 
my own convictions, I shall continue to work to win his confidence, 
for as I have often said, he is India’s greatest man.” 


SECTION XXXIIT 


Clouds Over Tripuri 


The clouds over Tripuri were the dar- 
kest in the history of India. It was a conflict 
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between the vapours of the Right with hail- 
stones of the Left. And the vapours, because 
oftheir thickening strength, got the better of 
the hailstones. It was for the first time that the 
ideological conflict between Bose and Gandhi 
became a political wrestle in which each of 
them was victorious and defeated, by turns, on 
material and moral grounds. 


1 
Thunder and Lightning 


(March 19, 1939) 


[Subhas Bose’s Presidential Address was not a thunder but a lightning in 
spite of the darkening clouds that overcast the political firmament at 
Tripuri Session of the Indian National Congress held on March 10, 1939. 
On account of serious illness and disquietening almosphere, Bose delivered 
a characteristically short speech. But even in a few paragraphs he 
unfolded the innermost corners of his soul. He stressed the supreme 
necessity of giving an ultimatum to the British Government and enforcing 
the National Demand by means of a mass civil disobedience. Even as a 
cold-blooded realtst, he declared, one could entertain the highest degree of 
optimism }. 

Comrade Chairman, sister and brother delegates! I thank 
you from the bottom ofmy heart for the great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the Presidential Chair of the Indian 
National Congress and also for the warm and cordial welcome 
you have given me here at Tripuri. It is true that at my request 
you have had to dispense with some of the pomp that is usual 
on such occasions.—But I feel that enforced step has not taken 
away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that nobody will regret the curtailment of it on this 


occasion. 
RAJKOT MISSION 


Friends, before I proceed any further, I shall voice your 
feelings by expressing your joy at the success of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s mission to Rajkot and the termination of his fast in 
consequence thereof. The whole country now feels happy and 
tremendously relieved. 


THE WAFDIST DELEGATION 


Friends, you are aware that the Wafdist Delegation from 
Egypt have arrived in our midst as the guests of the Indian 
National Congress. You will join me in according the most hearty 
welcome to all of them. We are extremely happy that they found 
it possible to accept our invitation, and make the voyage to 
India. Weare only sorry that political exigencies in Egypt did 
not permit the President of the Wafd, Mustapha E.L. Nahas 
Pasha, to personally lead this Delegation. Having had the privi- 
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lege of knowing personally the President and the leading mem- 
bers of the Wafdist Party my joy to-day is all the greater. Once 
again I offer them, on behalf of our countrymen, a most hearty 
and cordial welcome. 


THE MUNICH PACT 


Since we met at Haripura in February 1938, several signifi- 
cant events have taken place in the international sphere. The 
most important of these 1s the Munich Pact of September 1938, 
which implied an abject surrender to Nazi Germany on the part 
of the Western powers, France and Great Britain. As the result 
of this, France ceased to be a dominant power in Europe and 
the hegemony passed into the hands of Germany without a shot 
being fired. In more recent times, the gradual collapse of the 
Republican Government in Spain seems to have added to the 
strength and prestige of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. The 
so-called democratic powers, France and Great Britain, have 
joined Italy and Germany in ar ee ee eliminate Soviet Russia 
feem European politics for the time being. But how long will 
that be possible ? And what have France and Great Britain 
gained by trying to humiliate Russia ? 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Friends, this year promises to be an abnormal or extraordi- 
nary one in many ways. The presidential election this time was 
not of a humdrum type. The election was followed by sensational 
developments, culminating in the resignation of twelve out of the 
fifteen members of the Working Committee, headed by Sardar 
Patel, Maulana Azad and Mr. Rajindra Prasad. Another distingu- 
ished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, though he did not formally resign, issued a 
statement which led everybody to believe that he had also resign- 
ed. Onthe eve of the Tripuri Congress the events 
at Rajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a 
vow of fast unto death. And then the President 
arrived at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, 
be in the fitness of things if the Presidential Address 
this year can claimto bea departure from the pre- 
cedent in matter of its length. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


There is no doubt that as the result of the recent interna- 
tional developments in Europe as well as in Asia, British and 
French Imperialism have received a considerable set-back in the 
matter of strength and prestige. 


HOME POLITICS 


Coming to home politics, in view of my ill-health I shall 
content caaell with referring to only a few important problems. 
In the first place, Imust givea clear and unequi- 
vocal expressionto what I have been feeling for 
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sometime past, namely, that the time has come for 
us to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our national 
demand to the British Government in the form of 
an ultimatum. The time is long past when we could have 
adopted a passive attitude and waited for the Federal Scheme 
to be imposed on us. The problem no longer is as to when 
Federal Scheme will be forced down our throats. The problem is 
as to what we should do if the Federal Scheme is conveniently 
shelved fora few years till peace is stabilised in Europe. There is 
no doubt that once there is stable peace in Europe, whether 
through a Four-Power Pact or through some other means, Great 
Britain will adopt a strong Empire policy. She is now showing 
some signs of trying to conciliate the Arabs as against the Jews in 
Palestine because she is feeling herself insecure in the international 
sphere. In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our National 
Demand to the British Government in the form of an ultimatum 
and givea certain time-limit ;ifno reply is received within this 
period or if an unsatisfactory reply is received, we should resort to 
such sanctions as we possess in order to enforce our National De- 
mand, 


The sanction that we possess to-day is mass civil 
disobedience or Satyagraha. And the British Govern- 
ment to-day are not in a position to face a major 
conflict like an All-India Satyagraha for a long period. 
It grieves me to find that there are people in the Congress who are 
sO pessimistic as to think that the time is not ripe for a major 
assault on British Impcrialism. But looking at the situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, I do not see the slightest ground for 
pessimism. With the Congress in power in eight provinces, the 
strength and the prestige of our national organisation have gone 
up. The mass movement has made considerable headway through- 
out British India. And last but not least there is an unprecedented 
awakening in the Indian States) What more opportune 
moment could we find in our national history for a 
final advance in the direction of Swara, particularly 
when the international situation is favourable to 
us ? Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, I may say 
that all the facts of the present-day situation are so 
much to our advantage that one should entertain 
the highest degree of optimism. If only we sink our 
differences, pool our resources and pull our full weight in the 
national struggle, we make the most of our present favourable 
position, or shall we miss this opportunity whichis arare opportunity 
in the lifetime of a nation ? 


THE AWAKENING IN THE INDIAN STATES 


I have already referred to the awakening in India and to 
the awakening in the Indian States. I am dcfinitely of the view 
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that we should revise our attitude towards the States as defined by 
the Haripura Congress Resolution. That resolution, as 
you are awafe, put a ban on certain forms of activity in 
the States being conducted in the name of the Congress. Under 
that resolution ncither parliamentary work nor the struggle against 
the States should be carried on in the name of the Congress, but 
since Haripura much has happened. To-day we find that 
the Paramount Power is in league with the State 
authorities in most places. In such circumstances 
should we of the Congress not draw closer to the 
people of the States? I have no doubt in my mind as to 
what our duty is to-day. Besides lifting the above ban the work of gui- 
ding the popular movement in the States for civil liberty and responsi- 
ble government should be conducted by the Working Committee 
on a comprehensive and systematic basis. The work so far done 
has been of a piecemeal nature, and there has hardly been any 
system or plan behind it. But the time has come when the Working 
Committee should assume this responsibility and discharge it in a 
comprehensive and systematic way and, if necessary, appoint a 
special Sub-Committee for the purpose. The fullest use should be 
made of the guidance and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and 
of the co-operation of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference. 


I have referred earlier to the advisability of our aiming the 
final advance in the direction of Swaraj. That will need adequate 
preparation. In the first place, we shall have to take steps to ruthlessly 
remove whatever corruption or weakness has entered in our ranks 
largely due to lure of power. Next we shall have to work in close 
co-operation with all anti-Imperialist organisations in the country— 
particularly the Kisan Movement and Trade Union Movement. All 
of the radical elements in the country must work in close harmony 
and co-operation and efforts of all anti-Imperialist organisations 
must converge in the direction of a final assault on British Imperia- 
lism. 


Friends, to-day the atmosphere within the Congress is 
clouded and dissensions have appeared. Many of our friends 
are consequently fecling depressed and_ dispirited. But 
Iam an incorrigible optimist. The cloud that you see to-day is a pass- 
ing one. I have faith in the patriotism of my country- 
men and I am sure that before long we shall be able 
to tide over the present difficulties and restore unity 
within our ranks. A somewhat similar situation had arisen at 
the tim: of Gaya Congress in 1922 and thereafter when Deshbandhu 
Das and Pandit Moti Lal Nehru of hallowed memory started the 
Swaraj Party. May the spirit of my late Guru, of the revered 
Moti Lal and of the other grcat sons of India inspire us in the 
present crisis, and may Mahatma Gandhi, who is still with us, to 
guide and assist our nation, help the Congress out of the present 
tangle, is my earnest prayer.—‘‘Vande Matram”’. | 
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II 


Lull After the Storm 
(March 25, 1939) 


{There was an uneasy lull in Indian politics after the devastating storm 
at Tripuni. Gandhism dominated the scene. Bose was the target. 
This statement issued from Fharia on March 25, 1939, depicts the 
intellectual difficulties in which Bose found himself after Pant’s resolution 
was launched against him. Subhas Bose believes that Mahatma 
Gandhi alone can lead the Congress ‘* out of the present morass”. Had 
Gandhi attended the Tripurt Session, perhaps things would have ended 
dtfferenily, In this statement Bose res gns himself to the will of Gandhi 
and awaits for his instructions before the formation of the new Working 
Committee. ] 


About a week ago, after the Tripuri Congress was over, an 
agitation was started against me to the effect that I was not announ- 
cing the formation of the New Working Committee and that I was 
responsible for causing a stalemate in the affairs of the Congress. 
No such agitation was started, I believe, against the members 
of the previous Working Committee, when they created a crisis in 
the Congress affairs lasting about a fortnight (till the All-India 
Congress met at Tripuri) by suddenly resigning in a body. The 
Tripuri Congress passed Pandit Pant’s resolution knowing 
full well that I was seriously ill, that Mahatma Gandhi had not 
come to Tripuri, and that there were difficulties in the way of my 
meeting Mahatmaji in the immediate future. If the frankly 
unconstitutional and ultra vires clause in Pandit Pant’s resolution 
regarding the formation of the Working Committee had not been 
passed by the Tripuri Congress, I would, in accordance with the 
Congress Constitution, have announced the personnel of the New 
Working Committee on March 13, 1939. 


I have not been able to announce the New Working Committee 
yet for the simple reason that under the Tripuri Congress resolution, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes will determine the composition of that 
Committee. It is impossible for me to travel to Mahatma Gandhi 
and I cannot expect him to come and visit me in the present state 
of his health. I consider it necessary that we should meet and have 
a long talk on general problems before tackling specific problems, 
such as the composition of the New Working Committee, because 
the latter cannot be solved without reference to the former. 

I shall explain what I mean :— 

(1) I shall have to ascertain from Mahatma Gandhi what he 
considers to be the Congress programme of work for the current 
Congress year. 

(2) We shall have to decide if, after all that has happened 
since the presidential election and particularly at Tripuri Congress, 
there is still room for co-operation between the twoemain parties or 
blocs in the Congress. 
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(3) I shall have to ascertain from Mahatma Gandhi what 
his present conception of the Working Committee is. Does he 
maintain the view that the Working Committée must be homogeneo- 
us in character and be drawn from one party: or will he accept 
our view that the Working Committee should reflect, as far as possible 
the composition of the general body of the Congress? If he 
maintains the first view, then obviously there is no room for co- 
operation on the same Committee between people like myself and 
the other members of the previous Working Committec. 


(4) I shall have to find out what Mahatma Gandhi's inter- 
pretation of Pandit Pant’s resolution is. Does he regard it asa 
resolution of non-confidence and would he like me to resign the 
presidentship in consequence thereof? Or does he uphold the 
opinion expressed by some leaders that Pandit Pant’s resolution has 
brought about a rapproachment between Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President? (I must state here that there has becn no 
breach with Mahatma Gandhi from my side). 


In the light of these and similar problems, the specific problems 
of the New Working Committee are to be solved, particularly 
when there is a feeling among a certain section of the Congress- 
men that Tripuri has brought us to the parting of the ways, as Gaya 
did in 1922. | 


Further, in settling the personnl of the New Workin: 
Committee we shall have to decide what should be the NE 
tion of different groups, if it is agrecd that the composition need not 
be homogencous in character. To settle such a complicated affair 
requires long talk with Mahatma Gandhi. I had hoped that thogé 
who did not see eye.to eye with me politically would have tHe 
fairness and consideration to give mea breathing time before I 
could proceed to meet Mahatma Gandhi. I believe that Mahatma 
Gandhi himself was prepared to do that, for I have before mea 
telegram in which he rebukes me for not implicitly following the 
doctors’ advice regarding rest. 


It appears, however, that in politics one cannot 
always expect fairness or consideration even from 
members of the same organisation I have, therefore, in 
defiance of medical advice and in disregard of its consequences 
been attending to urgent Congress work during the last few days 
and I also commenced correspondence with Mahatma Gandhi with 
a view to settle the problem, which I had once thought would have 
been better solved at an interview. 


Before I close, I cannot help referring to some of the arguments 
that are being hurled at me by some of my political opponents. I 
can, of course, understand the inconvenience caused to the Congress 
work owing to the absence of the Working Committee, though here 
also I may mention that last year after Haripura, the New Working 
Committee did not meet till after about six weeks. But it amuses. 
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me to find that people, who usually have no interest in international 
affairs and who have no intention whatsoever of utilising the 
international situation to India’s advantage, have suddenly develop- 
ed such an international frame that they are now proclaiming from 
house-tops that in view of what has happened in Bohemia and 


Slovakia, the Congress Working Committee should come into 
existence at once. 


I should now repeat what has already been communicated to 
the press, namely, that if Mahatma Gandhi finds it possible to travel 
to is place in spite of his weak condition, my doctors will not have 
the slightest objection whatsoever to his visting me, but will rather be 
glad since it will help to solve the great national problem. But I 


shall be the last person to suggest this, knowing the value of his 
health to the nation. 


In conclusion, I should like to state clearly 
that as matters stand to-day, Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress out of the present 
morass and restore unity within our ranks and 
it is our misfortune that he could not come to 
Tripuri, otherwise the situation would not have 
worsened so much. Thisis no doubt a Herculean 
task and if he were to fail, God forbid, I shudder to 
think of the immediate future of the Congress. So 
far as Iam concerned, thoughIam not able always 
to accept unquestioningly all of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ideas and plans, as perhaps others can, I shall 
continue to strive to win his confidence. 


SECTION XXXIV 
Tripuri was not India 
(April 1939) 


[Although Subhas Bose was cold-shoulder- 
ed at Tripuri, he received avery warm appre- 
ciation from the good, great and glorious India 
that lay beyond the precincts of the Tripuri 
Session. Hisillness cut him off from politics 
and brought him intouch with the real India 
through medicines, messages and mantras 
received from the most distant corners of 
India. These ideas are embodied in the essay 
entitled ‘““My Strange Illness’’ which Bose 
wrote at Jamadoba, Jeelgora P.O., Distt. 
Manbhum, and which was published in the 
Modern Review Gated April, 1939. Its humour, 
humaneness and the tragic background make 
it the greatest literary masterpiece of Subhas 
Bose. Here we find Bose at his best]. 
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The 15th February, 1939.—After meeting Mahatma Gandhi 
at Shegaon and having a long talk with him, I returned to 
Wardha at about 6 p.m. Atnight some friends came to me and 
in the absence of anything urgent or important to do, we, were 
having a chat. I had begun to feel unwell, so I took my tempera- 
ture in their presence. It was 99.4. I did not take it seriously 
however. 


COMPLETELY WASHED OUT 


The next morning, 16th February, I was to leave Wardha 
for Calcutta. Inthe morning instead of feeling fresh, I felt out 
of sorts. I thought that that was due to disturbed sleep the night 
before. At Wardha and Nagpur Stations, a large number of friends 
had come tosee me and I had no time to think of myself. Only 
after the train steamed out of Nagpur Station did I realise that 
I was extremely unwell, When I took my temperature this time, 
it was 101. So I went straight to bed. 


After acouple of hours or so, an Anglo-Indian 
gentleman came into my compartment. I did not 
welcome his presence, particularly when I gather- 
ed that he would be travelling all the way to Cal- 
cutta—because I wanted to be left quite alone with 
my fever. But there was no help; he had as much 
right to be there asI had. After a while he looked intently 
at me and ina kindly tone, asked: ‘What is wrong with you? 
You look completely washed out.” I replied that I was not 
feeling well and that I had a temperature. Then he continued, 
“You are perspiring I see. You must have got influenza.” 

The whole day and night I lay on my berth, perspiriny all 
the time. Again and = again I pondered over his words, ‘You 
look completely washed out.’ How could I look so bad as that ? 
My facial expression always was such that even after a prolong- 
ed illness I rarely ‘looked’ really bad. Besides, how could a day’s 
illness make me look pulled down to such a degree? I was 
puzzled. 

The next morning I got up with a determination to look 
fit. I went into the bathrooin, had a good wash and shave and came 
out looking somewhat better than the day before. My fellow- 
assenger sympathetically asked me how I was feeling and after 
feng my reply, remarked, “yes, you are looking better this 
morning. Yesterday you were looking completely washed out.” 

From the station I went only to find that some friends were 
waiting to see me ; with some exertion I managed to carry on a 
conversation with them, but by Il a.m. I felt so tired that I took 
leave of them and retired. Ihad to go to bed—the. bed I was 
destined to stick to for several weeks. 


THE DOCTOR SHAKES HIS HEAD 


The doctor came in and after a thorough examination 
shook his head and took a serious view of the case. The pathologis 
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was then sent for and he took specimens of blood, etc., for the 
usual tests. Later, other doctors were brought, including the First 
Physician to the Calcutta Medical College, Sir Nilratan Sircar, etc. 


While the doctors were feeling worried about 
the disease and were taxing their brains asto how 
best they could combat it,! was concerned more 
with my public engagements. On the 18th and 19th Feb- 
ruary, I had public engagements at Hajipur and Muzaffarpur in 
Bihar and onthe 22nd February, the Working Committee of the 
Congress was to meet at Wardha. I reached Calcutta on the 
17th February from Wardha and I was due to leave the same 
evening for Patna. Telegrams and telephone calls came in from 
Bihar enquiring if my previous programme was O.K., and I 
would adhere to it. I replied in the affirmative, adding that 
though I was unwell, I would come at any cost. I only wanted 
that they should cancel all processions and make my programme 
as light as possible. To my people at home I said that I would 
leave by the night train for Patna, en-route to Hajipur, the same 
evening (17th February) notwithstanding what the doctors were 
saying, as I was determined to fulfil my engagements on the 18th 
and 19th February. On being pressed to listen to medical advice 
I retorted that I would start even ifI had a temperature of 105. 
Thereafier I gave instructions for my ticket to be purchased and 
berth reserved. 


But as the hours rolled by, my temperature began to mount 
up and up. What was worse—a splitting headache got hold of me. 
And when the time came for me to start, though everything was 
ready, I could not lift my head. To my great sorrow I had to 
humble myself and give up my determination. Telegrams had to 
be sent regretfully that it was impossible for me to start that night, 
but that I would make every possible effort to start the following 
nizht. The next day my condition was no better, in fact it was 
worse. Moreover, all arrangements had been upest by my not 
leaving onthe 17th. So the Muzaffarpur tour had to be abandoned 
altogether. Nothing can describe my deep regret over this unex- 

pected development. 


Though Muzaffarpur was out of my programme after the 
18th February, my mind was not at ease. I began to plan for 
the Wardha meeting of the Working Committee. Doctors began 
to give me repeated warnings that it was impossible to go to 
Wardha. IfI gave up all thought of the Working Committee 
and concentrated my mind on getting well, I might be able to 
go to Tripuri Congress—otherwise, even Tripuri might have to 
be dropped. But all these warnings were like speaking to a deaf 
person, My preparations went on despite medical advice, and 
thanks to friends, I had an aeroplane ready to take me to Nagpur 
On or about the 22nd February. 
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On the 21st, I slowly began to realise that the doctors wer 
right and that it was quite impossible to go to Wardha cither b 
train or by plane. I informed Mahatma Gandhi and Sarda 
Patel by wire to that effect and suggested postponement of th 
Working Committee meeting till the Tripuri Congress. At tha 
time I had not the faintest idea that twelve (or thirteen) member 
of the Working Committee would resign almost immediately. 


BOMBSHELL OF RESIGNATION 


Much fuss has been made by interested parties over the 
above two telegrams and it has been alleged that I did nol 
permit the Working Committee to transact even routine business. 
Such an allegation is altogether unfounded. In the first place, 
there was nothing in the telegrams to indicate that I did not want 
the Working Committee to go through routine business. My 
concern was over the draft resolutions for the Congres, which are 
usually framed by the Working Committee on the eve of its annual 
Plenary Session. In the second place, in my telegram to Sardar 
Patel, after giving my view regarding postponement, I requested 
him to ascertain the views of other members and wire same to me. 
The reply to my telegram was the resignation of twelve members 
of the Working Cominittee. If these members had desired to frame 
the resolutions for the Tripuri Congress in my absence, I would 
certainly not have stood in their way. Regarding the transaction 
of business, if the other members of the Working Committee did not 
agree with me regarding postponement or if they were in doubt as 
to what my intentions were, they could very easily have put 
through a trunk-call or telegraphed to me. To the transaction of 
routine business, there was not the slightest objection on mv part. 
And as to other and more important business, they would have 
found, if only they had enquired, that there would have been no 
obstruction from my side if they had desired to carry on in my 
absence. My only anxiety wastohave such draft resolutions for 
the Congress prepared by the Working Committee as all the mem- 
bers would agree te—otherwise there was this danger that when 
the ‘official’ draft resolution came up before the Subjects Com- 
mittee, members of the Working Committee would be found arrayed 
on different sides. To obtain this unanimity, my presence was 
necessary when the draft resolutions were being prepared by the 
Working Committee. Hence I had suggested the postponement of 
the Working Committee meeting till the Tripuri Congress. My 
proposal would have worked very well indeed if 
twelve (or thirteen) members had not responded by 
throwing the bombshell of resignation. 

The following telegram was sent by me to Sardar Patel on 
2ist February : 

“Sardar Patel, Wardha. 

Kindly see my telegram to Mahatmaji, regretfully feel Work- 
ing Committee must be postponed till Congress. Please consult 
colleagues and write opinion. 


Subhas” 
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THE CRISIS IN OUR HISTORY 


But I am sorry that I have digressed. This is not a political, arti- 
cle and when I began scribbling, I wanted to write about ‘“‘ My 
strange illness,” and to explain why I called my illness “ strange. ”’ 
I shall now continue my story. 

Till the evening of the 21st February I was hoping against 
hope that I would be able to attend the Wardha meeting of the 
Working Committee or at least fly there on the 22nd. But the 
doctors had no such worry. For them, Wardha was out of the 
question—their eyes were on Tripuri. Their one effort was to pull 
me up to such a condition—during the next few days that I could at 
least undertake the journey to the Tripuri Congress. Sir 
Nilratan Sircar’s bulletin had banned even the 
Tripuri Congress, but I pleaded and argued with 
my doctors and ultimately told them plainly that 
so long as I was alive, I could not keep away from 
the Tripuri Congress during such a crisis in our 
history. I gratcfully confess that they did all that was humanly 
possible for them to cnable me to attend the Congress. 


As I look back on my five weeks’ illness, I must make onc 
confession. From the beginning, I did not take my illness as 
seriously as the doctors did—in fact I thought that they were unduly 
alarmist-—and I did not co-operate with them as much as I should 
have. On the other hand, I have a legitimate excuse to o‘Ter. 
It was quite impossille for me to take complete physical and moral 
rest. I feel it, at a most critical period the resignation of the mein- 
bers of the Working Committee aggravated the crisis. Statement 
after statement was being issued attacking me. The ‘ unkindest’ 
cuts came from a quarter where they were least 
expected. The General Secretary of the Congress 
having resigned, I had perforce to attend to urgent 
business sentin by the office of the All-India 
Congress Committee. Regarding interviews, while 
could decline to see local friends and visitors, I could not 
very well refuse to see Congressmen coming to see the Congress 
President on Congress business from far-off places. Owing to these 
and other factors, even with the best will in the world, I could not 
have complied with the advice of my doctors regarding physical and 
mental rest. I shall give one relevant instance here, when state- 
ment was being issued against me, my silence was being miscons- 
trued and friends in different and even remote provinces, began 
to urge me to issue some sort of a reply in order to meet at least 
some of the unfounded charges involved against me. After a great 
deal of procrastination duc to my ill-health, I made up my mind 
one afternoon to write my statement that day—come what 
may. It was not an easy affair, however, I had first to 
wade through some of the statements that: had appeared 
so far, in order to understand what the charges were. Only after 
that I commenced dictating my statement. By the time I finished 
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On the 21st, I slowly began to realise that the doctors were 
right and that it was quite impossible to go to Wardha cither by 
train or by plane. I informed Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar 
Patel by wire to that effect and suggested postponement of the 
Working Committee meeting till the Tripuri Congress. At that 
time I had not the faintest idea that twelve (or thirteen) members 
of the Working Committee would resign almost immediately. 


BOMBSHELL OF RESIGNATION 


Much fuss has been made by interested parties over the 
above two telegrams and it has been alleged that I did not 
permit the Working Committee to transact even routine business. 
Such an allegation is altogether unfounded. In the first place, 
there was nothing in the telegrams to indicate that I did not want 
the Working Committee to go through routine business. My 
concern was over the draft resolutions for the Congre3s, which are 
usually framed by the Working Committee on the eve of its annual 
Plenary Session. In the second place, in my telegram to Sardar 
Patel, after giving my view regarding postponement, I requested 
him to ascertain the views of other members and wire same to me. 
The reply to my telegram was the resignation of twelve members 
of the Working Committee. If these members had desired to frame 
the resolutions for the Tripuri Congress in my absence, I would 
certainly not have stood in their way. Regarding the transaction 
of business, if the other members of the Working Committee did not 
agree with me regarding postponement or if they were in doubt as 
towhat my intentions were, they could very easily have put 
through a trunk-call or telegraphed tome. To the transaction of 
routine business, there was not the slightest objection on my part. 
And as to other and more important business, they would have 
found, if only they had enquired, that there would have been no 
obstruction from my side ifthey had desired to carry on in my 
absence. My only anxiety wastohave such draft resolutions for 
the Congress prepared by the Working Committee as all the mem- 
bers would agree te—otherwise there was this danger that when 
the ‘official’ draft resolution came up before the Subjects Com- 
mittee, members of the Working Committee would be found arrayec 
on different sides. To obtain this unanimity, my presence was 
necessary when the draft resolutions were being prepared by the 
Working Committee. Hencs I had suggested the postponement of 
the Working Committee meeting till the Tripuri Congress. My 
proposal would have worked very well indeed if 
twelve (or thirteen) members had not responded by 
Uiroming the bombshell of resignation. 

The following telegram was sent by me to Sardar Patel or 
21st February : 

‘“* Sardar Patel, Wardha. 

Kindly see my telegram to Mahatmaji, regretfully feel Work 
ing Committee must be postponed till Congress. Please consul 
colleagues and write opinion. 

Subhas 
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But I am sorry that I have digréssed. This is not a political, arti- 
cle and when I began scribbling, I wanted to write about ‘“ My 
strange illness,” and to explain why I called my illness “ strange. ”’ 
I shall now continue my story. 

Till the evening of the 2Ist February I was hoping against 
hope that I would be able to attend the Wardha meeting of the 
Working Committee or at least fly there on the 22nd. But the 
doctors had no such worry. For them, Wardha was out of the 
question—their eyes were on Tripuri. Their one effort was to pull 
me up to such a condition—during the next few days that I could at 
least undertake the journey to the Tripuri Congress. Sir 
Nilratan Sircar’s bulletin had banned even the 
Tripuri Congress, but I pleaded and argued with 
my doctors and ultimately told them plainly that 
so long as I was alive, I could not keep away from 
the Tripuri Congress during such a crisis in our 
history. I gratefully confess that they did all that was humanly 
possible for them to enable me to attend the Congress. 


As I look back on my five weeks’ illness, I must make onc 
confession. From the beginning, I did not take my illness as 
seriously as the doctors did—in fact I thought thit they were unduly 
alarmist-—and I did not co-op:rate with them as much as I should 
have. On the other hand, I have a legitimate excuse to offer. 
It was quite impossille for me to take complete physical and moral 
rest. I feel it, at a most critical period the resignation of the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee ageravated the crisis. Statement 
after statement was being issued attacking me. The ‘ unkindest’ 
cuts came from _a quarter where they were least 
expected. The General Secretary of the Congress 
having resigned, I had perforce to attend to urgent 
business sentin by the office of the All-India 
Congress Committee. Regarding interviews, while 
could decline to see local friends and visitors, I could not 
very well refuse to see Congressmen coming to see the Congress 
President on Congress business from far-off places. Owing to these 
and other factors, even with the best will in the world, I could not 
have complied with the advice of my doctors regarding physical and 
mental rest. I shall give one relevant instance here, when state- 
ment was being issued against me, my silence was being miscons- 
trued and friends in different and even remote provinces, began 
to urge me to issue some sort of a reply in order to meet at least 
some of the unfounded charges involved against me. After a great 
deal of procrastination due to my ill-health, I made up my mind 
one afternoon to write my statement that day—come what 
may. It was not an easy affair, however, I had first to 
wade through some of the statements that had appeared 
so far, in order to understand what the charges were. Only after 
that I commenced dictating my statement. By the time I finished 
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On the 21st, I slowly began to realise that the doctors were 
right and that it was quite impossible to go to Wardha cither by 
train or by plane. I informed Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar 
Patel by wire to that effect and suggested postponement of the 
Working Committee meeting till the Tripuri Congress, At that 
time I had not the faintest idea that twelve (or thirteen) members 
of the Working Committee would resign almost immediately. 


BOMBSHELL OF RESIGNATION 


Much fuss has been made by interested parties over the 
above two telegrams and it has been alleged that I did not 
permit the Working Committee to transact even routine business. 
Such an allegation is altogether unfounded. In the first place, 
there was nothing in the telegrams to indicate that I did not want 
the Working Committee to go through routine business. My 
concern was over the draft resolutions for the Congre3s, which are 
usually framed by the Working Committee on the eve of its annual 
Plenary Session. In the second place, in my telegram to Sardar 
Patel, after giving my view regarding postponement, I requested 
him to ascertain the views of other members and wire same to me. 
The reply to my telegram was the resignation of twelve members 
of the Working Committee. If these members had desired to frame 
the resolutions for the Tripuri Congress in my absence, I would 
certainly not have stood in their way. Regarding the transaction 
of business, if the other members of the Working Committee did not 
agree with me regarding postponement or if they were in doubt as 
to what my intentions were, they could very easily have put 
through a trunk-call or telegraphed to me. To the transaction of 
routine business, there was not the slightest objection on my part. 
And as to other and more important business, they would have 
found, if only they had enquired, that there would have been no 
obstruction from my side ifthey had desired to carry on in my 
absence. My only anxiety wastohave such draft resolutions for 
the Congress prepared by the Working Committee as all the mem- 
bers would agree te—otherwise there was this danger that when 
the ‘official’ draft resolution came up before the Subjects Com- 
mittee, members of the Working Committee would be found arrayed 
on different sides. To obtain this unanimity, my presence was 
necessary when the draft resolutions were being prepared by the 
Working Committee. Henc: I had suggested the postponement of 
the Working Committee meeting till the Tripuri Congress. My 
proposal would have worked very well indeed if 
twelve (or thirteen) members had not responded by 
throwing the bombshell of resignation. 

The following telegram was sent by me to Sardar Patel on 
2ist February : 

““Sardar Patel, Wardha. 

Kindly see my telegram to Mahatmaji, regretfully feel Work- 
ing Committee must be postponed till Congress. Please consult 
colleagues and write opinion. 


Subhas’’ 
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THE CRISIS IN OUR HISTORY 


But I am sorry that I have digréssed. This is not a political, arti- 
cle and when I began scribbling, I wanted to write about ‘“ My 
strange illness,” and to explain why I called my illness “ strange. ” 
I shall now continue my story. 

Till the evening of the 2Ist February I was hoping against 
hope that I would be able to attend the Wardha meeting of the 
Working Committee or at least fly there on the 22nd. But the 
doctors had no such worry. For them, Wardha was out of the 
question—their eyes were on Tripuri. Their one effort was to pull 
me up to such a condition—during the next few days that I could at 
least undertake the journey to the Tripuri Congress. Sir 
Nilratan Sircar’s bulletin had banned even the 
Tripuri Congress, but I pleaded and argued with 
my doctors and ultimately told them plainly that 
so long as I was alive, I could not keep away from 
the Tripuri Congress during such a crisis in our 
history. I gratefully confess that they did all that was humanly 
possible for them to enable me to attend the Congress. 


As I look back on my five weeks’ illness, I must make one 
confession. From the beginning, I did not take my illness as 
seriously as the doctors did—in fact I thought that they were unduly 
alarmist-—and I did not co-oprrate with them as much as I should 
have. On the other hand, I have a legitimate excuse to offer. 
It was quite impossible for me to take complete physical and moral 
rest. I feel it, at a most critical period the resignation of the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee aggravated the crisis. Statement 
after statement was being issued attacking me. The ‘ unkindest’ 
cuts came from a quarter where they were least 
expected. The General Secretary of the Congress 
having resigned, I had perforce to attend to urgent 
business sentin by the office of the All-India 
Congress Committee. Regarding interviews, while 
could decline to see local friends and visitors, I could rot 
very well refuse to see Congressmen coming to see the Congress 
President on Congress business from far-off places. Owing to these 
and other factors, even with the best will in the world, I could not 
have complied with the advice of my doctors regarding physical and 
mental rest. I shall give one relevant instance here, when state- 
ment was being issued against me, my silence was being miscons- 
trued and friends in different and even remote provinces, began 
to urge me to issue some sort of a reply in order to meet at least 
some of the unfounded charges involved against me. After a great 
deal of procrastination due to my ill-health, I made up my mind 
one afternoon to write my statement that day—-come what 
may. It was not an easy affair, however, I had first to 
wade through some of the statements that had appeared 
so far, in order to understand what the charges were. Only after 
that I commenced dictating my statement. By the time I finished 
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glancing through the typed copy and gave orders for issuing it to 
press, it was midnight. Then the temperature was taken and it was 
103. Prior to that there was an improvement in my general con- 
dition and the evening temperature was not rising beyond 101 for 
the last two days. The doctors, therefore, deplored the set-back 
was caused by my voluntarily undertaking mental work prematu- 
rely, but I could not help it, circumstanced as I was. 


THE CRUX OF DIFFICULTIES 


I must now come to the crux of my difficulties, because that 
will explain mich of what has happened. When I was lying 
ill in Calcutta after my return from Wardha on the 
17th February, it was widely propagated by interes- 
ted people that my illness was a‘ fake’ and that 
my ‘ political ’ fever was being utilised for avoiding 
the meeting of the Congress Working Committee on 
the 22nd February. This news was communicated to me by 
friends from a number of provinces and I cannot doubt its authen- 
ticity. Even the bulletin issued by Sir Nilratan Sircar made no 
impression at all on the people who were consciously and maliciously 
carrying on the above false propaganda. The same propaganda 
was carried on at Jubbalpore and Tripuri. When I reached 
Jubbalpore on the 6th March at about 4 p. m., my temperature 
was 10]. When I reached my camp at Tripuri after an ambulance 
ride, it shot up to 103. On my arrival at Tripuri, the Reception 
Committee doctors took charge of me. After examining me, one 
of them looked significantly at the other and this struck me at once 
as strange. After a couple of days, I learnt the whole story. Every- 
body in Tripuri had been told that I was not really ill and this 
propaganda had affected the doctors as well. When they examined 
me after my arrival and discovered that I was scriously ill, they 
were surprised and thcy then felt indignant about the false and 
malicious propaganda that had been carried on. What increased 
their indignation was that even their bulletins were not believed by 
interested people in Tripuri. For instance, an important ex-member 
of the Working Committee one day asked one of the Reception 
Committee doctors if I really had a temperature of 102 and if he 
(the Doctor) had taken the temperature himself. Reports came to 
me from several independent sources that in the highest circles, my 
illness was not believed in. One day out of sheer exasperation, the 
Reception Committee doctors sent for a Medical Board, consisting 
of the Inspector General of Civil Hospital, C. P. and Berar, the 
Dircctor of Public Health, C. P. and Berar and the Civil Surgeon 
of Jubbalpur. After their joint statement was issued, there was a 
change in the atmosphere. But the result of bringing in these big 
officials was that my attending the Open Session of the Congress 
was definitely banned. I could have somehow coaxed and cajoled 
the Reception Committee doctors into allowing me to attend the 
Plenary Session of the Congress. But this was not possible with 
the officials. Before issuing their report, they were clever enough 
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ask me if I would trust thcir opinion and accept their advice. 
aturally I had to reply in the affirmative and I was, as it were, 
apped—for I was then told that I could not attend the Open 
sssion of the Congress. The arrangements made by the 
ception Committee for ren att were quite satis- 
actory and from the physical point of view, I had 
othing to complain of. But owing tothe above and 
ther reasons, the moral atmosphere of Tripuri was 
ickening to adegree. I have not experienced anything like 
at any previous session of the Congress. 


AMULETS AND MEDICINES 


The letters, telegrams, etc., I have been receiving since the 
?th February not only make interesting reading but when piled 
p make a regular volume. Every day they pour in—and not only 
o letters and telegrams come, but parcels and packets containing 
1edicines of all kinds and amulets of every description. I was 
‘ying to analyse the above writers and senders according to their 
‘ligious faith and I found that every religious denomination was 
spresented. And not only every religious denomination but every 
ystem of medicine (all the ‘‘ pathies, if I may use the word) and 
oth the sexes! Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis, etc.,—All 
paths, Homeopaths, Vaids, Hakims, Natureopaths, Astrologers, etc. 
-men and women—all have been writing to me, giving me 
heir advice and sometimes also ample of medicine and amulets. 
laturally, it is quite impossible for me now to write and thank them 
or their kindness. Sometime, they wrote more than once when 
hey did not get a reply from me. Now, what am Ito do with all 
hese prescriptions > The first thing I dois to hand them over to 
ny doctors, who can best judge how to utilize them. But in must 
ases, the Doctors are reluctant to make any use of the prescriptions 
r the medicines sent. Is it ungracious on their part or on my 
art ? I wonder. 


Besides prescriptions and medicines, I have been receiving 
inmber of letters and parcels of a different sort. Astrologers and 
sadhus send me amulets and blessings. And unknown well-wishers 
ind sympathisers send me asfirvadi flowers, etc., after offering 
sxrayers for my health and welfare at some temple or place of 
worship. According to prevailing custom these ashirvadi flowers, 
caves, sacrificial ashes, etc. (or niamalva) have to be received with 
‘everence and placed on the head or against the forehead for a 
while. But the fairer sex go even further. They are reluctant to 
-hrow them away after this operation is over, with ,he result that 
any number of these packets and amulets can be found underneath 
my pillow. And they are daily growing in numbers. Personally, 
[am of an exceedingly rationalist frame of mind, 
but I respect the feelings and sentiments of others 
even where I do not agree with them. 

So I go on pondering within me as to the real value of these 
prescriptions, medicines, amulets, flowers, sacrificial ashes, etc. It 
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glancing through the typed copy and gave orders for issuing it to 
press, it was midnight. Then the temperature was taken and it was 
103. Prior to that there was an improvement in my general con- 
dition and the evening temperature was not rising beyond 101 for 
the last two days. The doctors, therefore, deplored the set-back 
was caused by my voluntarily undertaking mental work prematu- 
rely, but I could not help it, circumstanced as I was. 


THE CRUX OF DIFFICULTIES 


I must now come to the crux of my difficulties, because that 
will explain mich of what has happened. When I was lying 
ill in Calcutta after my return from Wardha on the 
17th February, it was widely propagated by interes- 
ted people that my illness was a ‘fake’ and that 
my ‘ political ’ fever was being utilised for avoiding 
the meeting of the Congress Working Committee on 
the 22nd February. This news was communicated to me by 
friends from a number of provinces and I cannot doubt its authen- 
ticity. Even the bulletin issued by Sir Nilratan Sircar made no 
impression at all on the people who were consciously and maliciously 
Carrying on the above false propaganda. The same propaganda 
was carried on at Jubbalpore and Tripuri. When I reached 
Jubbalpore on the 6th March at about 4 p. m., my temperature 
was 101. When I reached my camp at Tripuri after an ambulance 
ride, it shot up to 103. On my arrival at Tripuri, the Reception 
Committee doctors took charge of me. After examining me, one 
of them looked significantly at the other and this struck me at once 
as strange. After a couple of days, I learnt the.whole story. Every- 
body in Tripuri had been told that I was not really ill and this 
propaganda had affected the doctors as well. When they examined 
me after my arrival and discovered that I was seriously ill, they 
were surprised and they then felt indignant about the false and 
malicious propaganda that had been carried on. What increased 
their indignation was that even their bulletins were not believed by 
interested people in Tripuri. For instance, an important ex-member 
of the Working Committee one day asked one of the Reception 
Committee doctors if I really had a temperature of 102 and if he 
(the Doctor) had taken the temperature himself. Reports came to 
me from several independent sources that in the highest circles, my 
illness was not believed in. One day out of sheer exasperation, the 
Reception Committee doctors sent for a Medical Board, consisting 
of the Inspector General of Civil Hospital, C. P. and Berar, the 
Director of Public Health, C. P. and Berar and the Civil Surgeon 
of Jubbalpur. After their joint statement was issued, there was a 
change in the atmosphere. But the result of bringing in these big 
Officials was that my attending the Open Session of the Congress 
was definitely banned. I could have somehow coaxed and cajoled 
the Reception Committee doctors into allowing me to attend the 
Plenary Session of the Congress. But this was not possible with 
the officials. Before issuing their report, they were clever enough 
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to ask me if I would trust their opinion and accept their advice. 
Naturally I had to reply in the affirmative and I was, as it were, 
trapped—for I was then told that I could not attend the Open 
Session of the Congress. The arrangements made by the 
Reception Committee for myself were quite satis- 
factory and from the physical point of view, I had 
nothing to complain of. But owing tothe above and 
other reasons, the moral atmosphere of Tripuri was 
sickening to a degree. I have not experienced anything like 
it at any previous session of the Congress. 


AMULETS AND MEDICINES 


The letters, telegrams, etc., I have been receiving since the 
17th February not only make interesting reading but when piled 
up make a regular volume. Every day they pour in—and not only 
do letters and telegrams come, but parcels and packets containing 
medicines of all kinds and amulets of every description. I was 
trying to analyse the above writers and senders according to their 
religious faith and I found that every religious denomination was 
represented. And not only every religious denomination but every 
system of medicine (all the “‘ pathies, if I may use the word) and 
both the sexes! Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis, etc.,—All 
opaths, Homeopaths, Vaids, Hakims, Natureopaths, Astrologers, etc. 
—men and women—all have been writing to me, giving me 
their advice and sometimes also ample of medicine and amulets. 
Naturally, it is quite impossible for me now to write and thank them 
for their kindness. Sometime, they wrote more than once when 
they did not get a reply from me. Now, what am Ito do with all 
these prescriptions ? The first thing I dois to hand them over to 
my doctors, who can best judge how to utilize them. But in most 
cases, the Doctors are reluctant to make any use of the prescriptions 
or the medicines sent. Is it ungracious on their part or on niy 
part ? I wonder. 


Besides prescriptions and medicines, I have been receiving 
nnmber of letters and parcels of a different sort. Astrologers and 
Sadhus send me amulets and blessings. And unknown well-wishers 
and sympathisers send me ashirvadi flowers, etc., after offering 
prayers for my health and welfare at some temple or place of 
worship. According to prevailing custom these ashirvadi flowers, 
leaves, sacrificial ashes, etc. (or niamalva) have to be received with 
reverence and placed on the head or against the forehead for a 
while. But the fairer sex go even further. They are reluctant to 
throw them away after this operation is over, with Ahe result that 
any number of these packets and amulets can be found underneath 
my pillow. And they are daily growing in numbers. Personally, 
Iam of an exceedingly rationalist frame of mind, 
but I respect the feelings and sentiments of others 
even where I do not agree with them. 

So I go on pondering within me as to the real value of these 
prescriptions, medicines, amulets, flowers, sacrificial ashes, etc. It 
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moved me profoundly to find that they came from every section of 
vast Indian community and from every corner of India, from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin. It brought tears of gratitude to my 
eyes when I found that I had such a large circle of well-wishers 
and sympathisers. I had never imagined it even in my dreams. It 
may be that a few of the writers wanted some sort of advertisement 
for themselves—but there is no doubt that the vast majority were 
actuated solely by a genuine feeling of sympathy for me in my 
sufferings. The prescriptions or medicines or amulets 
may have no objective value, but behind them all 
there was a genuine feeling of sympathy and affection 
which had for me unbounded value and deep signi- 
ficance. I have no doubt that these good wishes will help me 
greatly in my recovery, much more than earthly medicine or astro- 
logical amulets. Even where I cannot make use of medical advice 
or medicine or amulets, I gratefully accept the good wishes that 
move the hearts of the senders. 


TRIPURI WAS NOT INDIA 


Owing to the morally sickening atmosphere of Tripuri, 
I left that place with such a loathing and disgust for politics 
as I have never felt before during the last nineteen years. As I 
tossed in my bed at Jamadoba, by day and by 
night, I began to ask myself again and again what 
would become of our public life when there was 
so much of pettiness and vindictiveness even in 
the highest circles. My thoughts naturally turned 
towards what was my first love in life—the eter- 
nal call of Himalayas. Ifsuch was the consummation of 
our politics—l asked myself—why did I stray from what 
Aurovindo Ghose would describe as ‘‘the life divine.” Had the 
time now come for me to tearthe Veil of Maya and go back to 
the fountain-head of all love? I spent day and nights of moral 
doubt and uncertainty. At times the call of Himalayas became in- 
sistent. I prayed for light in my dark mind. Then slowly a new 
vision dawned on me and I began to recover my mental balance 
—as well as my faith in men and in my countrymen’ After all, 
Tripuri was not India. There was another India 
revealed by these letters, prescriptions, medicines, 
amulets, flowers, etc. What grievance could I have 
against that India—which was perhaps the real 
India? Then again, it struck me thatat Tripuri 
there were two worlds. The pettiness and vindictiveness 
that I had experienced, referred only to part of Tripuri. What 
about the other part? What gricvance could I have against that 
part? Further, in spite of what I had experienced at Tripurt, 
how could I lose my fundamental faith in man? To distrust 
man was to distrust the divinity in him—to distrust on2’s very 
existence. So, gradually all my doubts were dispzlled ull I once 
again recovered my. normal robust optimism. In this eTort to 
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regain’ my normal self—these prescriptions, medicines, amulets, 
flowers, etc., were a great help. 


I have suffered a lot physically and have had 
experience of a large number of diseases. Some- 
times I think I have exhausted the whole gamut 
described in text-books of Pathology. I have fallen 
ill at home and abroad as well as in prison, In fact, I often wonder 
that I am still alive and kicking. But in all my life I have not 
experienced such acute and concentrated physical suffering con- 
tinuously fora month, zs I have since the 17th February, 1939. 
True, I have suffered much in prison. But that suffering was 
spread out over comparatively long periods. What has happened 
to me this time? I looked comparatively hale and hearty during 
the first part of the Jast month. Why and how did I suddenly fall 
$0 seriously ill? Perhaps doctors alone should attempt the answer’ 
mut cannot a layman—the patient himself—also try ? 


elt Doctors have before them heaps of pathological test reports. 
They have, moreover, examined me repeatedly. Though they 
‘are not communicative to the patient as to the exact disease he has 
been suffering from, I gather that my present malady is some kind of 
pneumonia with perhaps Jiver and intestinal complications. Blood- 
pressure—they add—is abnormally low. Moreover, power of resis- 
tance as revealed by sedimentation tests, etc., is also very low and 
-weakness is excessive. The system lacks sufficient strength to combat 
infection and recover normality. Is this explanation sufficient and 
adequate ? I don’t know. 


The Uncanny Feeling 


Beyond the explanation that my vitality, for some reason or 
other, is exceedingly low at present, I wonder if all the clinical 
and other forms of examination have revealed the real causes of 
this prolonged illness and this acute physical suffering. A few days 
after I fell ill, I began to receive letters and tclegrams fiom different 
places suggesting the nature of my malady. Among them were 
some telegrams suggesting that I had been poisoned. My doctors 
were amused at first. Then they gave thought to the matter but 
could not find any clinical data to support this theory, so they 
put it aside. 


A tew days later I was visited by a Professor of the Calcutta 
University, an erudite scholar in Sankskrit Literature and a man 
ofexamplary character, for whom our family have high regard 
and esteem. He had been commissioned to deliver a message to 
us. A number of Pandits and astrologers including himself 
had met the day before to discuss my illness. They had come to 
the conclusion that ordinary causes could not account for my 
strange and acute illness They were of the view that 
somebody in some part of the country had been 
practising what is known in the Tantra-Shaslia 
as Marana-Kriya—thatis, attempt to kill by tantric 
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process or will-power. Everybody was intrigued and amused 
as well. Without disbelieving the possibility of exerting abnormal 
will-power in accordance with Tantric mental exercises—wwas it 
possible in the year of grace 1939 for such mental phenomena as 
Maran, Udrachatar, Basheekaran, etc., to take place? Our visitor 
was definite that, though such phenomena were rare now, they did 
take place nevertheless. And hecited instances. He added that, 
though Marana-Kriya had taken place, owing to my strength, it 
would not have fatal result, but would only damage my health. And 
he concluded by offering some advice as to how I should be careful 


in protecting my health. 


I confess that allthis did not convince mein 
the least, but it nevertheless left an uncanny feel- 
ing within me. At the back of my mind there was 
the faint impression of a question mark. Another 
man talking in the above manner would have been dismissed with 
scant courtesy—but this gentleman of undoubted integrity, unim- 
peachable character and profound scholarship—who had nothing to 
do with politics and had no axe to grind—had to be listened to, even 
if he was not to be taken seriously. 

About this time—that is, a few days before I left for Tri- 
puri— a number of friends began to press me to wear amulets in 
order to help me in recouping my health. My rationalistic mind 
revolted against this at first, but in a moment of weakness, 7 yielded. 
I accepted a couple of rings and four amulets. I accepted only . 
those from friends whom I knew and who were not actuated by 
any professional motive. Amulets from people whom I did not 
know personally I did not wear and there were any number of 
them. To wear all of them would be tantamount to converting 
myself into an amulet-exhibition. JI was so anxious to be 
well during the Tripuri Congress that I argued 
within myself that even if there was a mere five 

er cent. chance of my getting well by using amu- 
ets, why should I miss itP SolI compromised with my 
innate rationalism—but as soon asthe the Tripuri Congress was 
over, I relieved myself of the two rings and four amulets. And now 
my rationalism is safe and I trust to nature and my luck. 


There are certain things about my illness which I at least as 
a layman cannot account for. There is no regularity or periodicity. 
For some days the temperature would begin to rise at noon, reach 
its maximum at about six p.m. and then slowly decline. Next 
morning it would be normal. Rise of temperature would be ac- 
companied by unbearable headache which would subside only 
after four or five hours’ continuous application of ice. Remission 
would be accompanied by heavy prespiration and complete 
prostration. Then suddenly this order would change. Fever 
would persist day and night without any remission on the one 
side and high rise on the other. Sometimes the symptoms would 
point to malignant malaria, sometimes to enteric fever and some- 
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times to something else. But every time the pathological test 
would be negative. If one day the fever shot up to 104 degrees, 
the next day it would come down to normal and people would expect 
a permanent remission. But the third day it would mount up 
again. The arbitrariness of the fever and the variety of symptoms 
would baffle both doctors and laymen. And the excessive weakness 
and exhaustion which have got hold of me remain a mystery. Even 
to-day I do not think I look half as bad as I really am. 

During the last five weeks or more, though 
I have been cut off from the outside world to a 
large extent—in another sense I have been in close 
touch with it. Fecp who have no connection 
whatsoever with politics, whom I do not personally 
know at all—people in remote corners of the 
country—even orthodox Pandits have shown such 
solicitude and sympathy for my illness that I could 
never imagine. I have often asked myself—‘What is'that bond 
that binds us? Why do they feel for me? What have I done 
to merit such affection?’ An answer to these questions can: be 
given by them alone. 


One thing I know. . This is the India for which 
one toils and suffers. This is the India for which 
one can even lay down his life. This is the real 
India in which one can have undying faith, n 
matter what Tripuri says or does. ; 





SECTION XXXV 


Netaji and Gandhyji Argue 
(March to May 1939) | 
{Three months before the Second World 
War broke out, Subhas Bose and Mahatma. 
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Gandhi tried to bridge up tho ideological gulf 
between them. The entire correspondence 
is characterised by the clarity of its pris- 
matic candour and unfettered exchange of 
opinions.] 
With the consent of Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Ex-President of the Indian National Congress, released to 
the Press, on May 13, 1939, at Calcutta the long series of corres- 
pondence that had passed between him and Mahatma Gandhi on 
the question of formation of the Congress Working Committee in 
accordance with the resolution of Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, as 
passed by the Tripuri Congress. 
The correspondence, which started with a telegram from 
Mr. Bose from Jamadoba (Jealgora) on the 24th March, and 
ended with a telegram from Mahatma Gandhi from Brindaban 
on the 5th May, authorising Mr. Bose to release it to the 
press, consists of 34 telegrams and 13 Ictters exchanged between 


them. 
The following is the full text of the correspondence :— 
] 
Jealgora, 24th March, 1939. Mahatma Gandhi—Birla House, 
New Delhi. 
In view of your suggestion to Sarat regarding Congress work 
and the impossibility of my meeting you in the immediate future, I 
consider it necessary to start consultations with you through post. 
I am writing.—Subhas. 
2 


New Delhi, 25th March, 1939. 


Rashtrapati Bose—Jealgora. 

Your wire. I was yesterday at Allahbad to see Maulana 
Azad as he was anxious for a talk and I posted a letter from the 
train. Awaiting your communication. Hope your progress is steady. 
Love.—Bapu. 

3 
25th March, 1939. 


Mahatma Gandhi—Birla House, New Delhi. 


Your to-day’s telegram. I am withholding posting my letter 
till I receive yours—Subhas. 


4 
Jealgora 25th March, 1939. 


Mahatma Gandhi—New Delhi. 


Your. letter not received. I am, therefore, posting mine— 
Subhas. : . 
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MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jealgora, 25th March, 1939. 


My dear Mahatmaji, - 


I hope you have seen the statement I issued to-day (Saturday, 
the 15th instant) in reply to those who were blaming me for causing 
a stalemate in the affairs of the Congress. The immediate and 
urgent problem before us is the formation of the new Working Com- 
mittce. A satisfactory solution of this problem entails a prior con-. 
sideration of some other problems of wider significance. Neverthe- 
less, I shall take up the former problem first. 


With regard to this problem, I shall be grateful if you kindly 
let me know your opinion on the following points : 

1. What is your present conception of the composition of the 
Working Committee? Must it be a homogeneous body or should it 
be drawn from different parties or groups within the Congress, so 
that the Committec, as a whole, may represent as far as possible, the 
composition of the general body of the Congress ? 


2. Ifyou still adhere to the view that the Committec should 
be homogeneous in character, then obviously people like myself on 
the one side and Sardar Patel and others on the other, cannot be 
on the same Committee. (I must mention here that I have always 
combated the idea that the Working Committee should be homogen- 
eous in character). 

3. If you agree that different parties or groups should be re- 
presented on the Working Commitiee, what should be their numeri- 
cal representation ? 

In my view there are two main parties or ‘blocs’ in the 
Congress. ‘They are probably more or less equally balanced. At 
the Presidential Election we had a majority. At Tripuri it was 
the other way, but this was due to the attitude of the Congress 
Socialist Party. Ifthe C.S. P. had not remained neutral, then 
in spite of various handicaps (I shall refer to them in a subsequent 
letter or when we meet) we would have hada majority in the 
open session. 

4. It appears to me as an equitable arrangement if [| 
suggest the names of seven members and if you ask Sardar to suggest 
seven. 

5. Further, IfI am to continue as President and function 
properly, it is necessary that the General Secretary must be a man 
of my choice. 

6. The Treasurer’s name may be suggested by Sardar Patel. 


I shall now refer to one of two salient implications of Pandit 
Pant’s resolution. (I shall write on this topic at length in a sepa- 
rate letter). Firstly, do you regard it as a resolution of no-confi- 
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dence in me and would you like me to resign in consequence 
thereof? I ask this question because several interpretations have 
been put on this resolution, even by the supporters of that resolution. 


Secondly, what exactly is the position of the President after 
Pandit Pant’s resolution was passed. Article XV of the Congress 
Constitution confers certain powers on the President in the matter 
of appointing the Working Committee and that article in the consti- 
tution stands unaltered to this day. At the same time, Pandit 
Pant’s resolution lays down that the Working Committee is to be 
constituted by me in accordance with your wishes. What is the 
net result? Do I count at all? Are you to draw up the full list 
of the members of the Working Committee according to your free 
choice and will, and 1 am merely to announce your decision ? 
The effect of this would be to nullify article XV of the Congress. 
Constitution without amending it. 


6 
“WITHIN MY RIGHTS” 


In this connection I must state that the above clause in 
Pandit Pant’s resolution is clearly unconstitutional and ultra vires. 
In fact, Pandit Pant’s resolution itself was out of order, having 
been received too late. I would have been within my rights in 
ruling out of order Panditji’s entire resolution, just as Maulana 
Azad was within his right in ruling out of order Shri Sarat 
Chandra Bose’s amendment to the National Demand Resolution 
inthe open session of the Congress. Further, from the purely 
constitutional point of view, even after admitting Pandit Pant's 
resolution, I should have ruled out of order the last clause pertain- 
ing to the formation of the Working Committee, since it militated 
against Article XV of the Constitution. But Iam temperamentally 
too democratic to attach much importance to technical or consti- 
tutional] points. Further, I felt that it would be unmanly to take 
shelter behind the Constitution at atime when I felt that there 
was the possibility of an adverse vote. 


Before I close this letter I shall refer to one other point. If! 
am to continue as President, despite all the obstacles, handicaps 
and difficulties—how would you like me to function? I remember 
that during the last twelve months you occasionally (perhaps 
often) advised me tothe effect that you did not want meto bea 
dummy President and that you would like to see me asserting 
myself. At Wardha on the 15th February, when I found that you 
did not agree with my programme, I told you that there were two 
alternatives before me—cither to efface myself or to stand up for 
my honest convictions. If I remember aright, you told me in reply 
that unless J] voluntarily accepted your view-point, self-effacement 
would in reality amount to self-suppression and that you could 
not approve of self-suppression. If I am to continue as President, 
would you still advise me not to function as a dummy President as 
you advised: me last year ? 
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_All that ‘I have said above presuppose that it. is still possible 
‘for all a or groups in the Co to work together—in, spite 
of all has happened since the dential Election and. particu- 
larly at Tripuri Congress. 


In my next letter I shall deal with general problems, to some 
of which I referred i my préss statement-of to-day, 
I am progressing steadily though rather slowly. The main 
‘obstacle to rapid recovery seems to be want of sufficient sleep. 


I hope you have been improving steadily, despite your heavy 
pre-occupation. oe ar. 


With Pranams, 
Yours affectionately, 
7 
GANDHI’S REPLY 
On the train. 
Address as at Birla House, 
New. Delhi—24-3-39. 


My dear Subhas, 


I do hope this will find you steadily progressing towards com- 
plete recovery. 


I enclose herewith a copy of Sar&t’s letter to me and my 
reply. Ifit represents also your sentiments then and then only my 
suggestions are applicable. Any way the anarchy at the centre 
should end. In accordance with your request, I am keeping abso- 
lutely silent though pressure is being put upon me to give my 
opinion on the crisis. 

I saw the resolution for the first time in Allahahad. It 
seems to me tobe quite clear. The initiative lies with you. I do 
not know how far you are fit to attend to the national work. If 
you are not, I think you should adopt the only. constitutional course 
open to you. 

I shall have to be in Delhi still for a few days. 
Love-~Bapu. 
8 | 
Rashtrapati Subhas Bose’s telegram from Jealgora :-— 
Awaiting your letter. As you sayin your statement, it is 
desirable we meet—Subhas. 
9 


Gandhiji’s Telegram to Subhas Bose :— 
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‘i _ Rajkot affair ties me down to ai poate saad you 
Pate es ee vou to bealih while we! are sowie ial sat 
Love.—Bapu. 
10 
DR. SUNIL’S LETTER 
Dr. Sunil Bose wrote to Gandhiji as follows :— 


We are grateful for your solicitude for Subhas. Present 
condition is that resting pulse rate is 96° and respiration 24. They 
mount up to 112° and 32 respectively on bedside or lavatory 
business ; lungs are not fully clear though there is satisfactory 
ca ghar since Tripuri. Since his coming here, he is immobili- 

in bed and not even permitted to visit attached bathroom. 
From the experience of last five weeks, we feel that his movement, 
particularly along journey ata time of steady improvement, will 
cause an unfortunate setback, possibly aggravation. If present 
rest and treatment continue, he should be up and about in three 
weeks’ time. To help public matters, may I venture to suggest 
you both correspond on immediate and urgent problems, leaving 
other problems for future discussion—Sunil. 


1} 
GANDHIJI’S TELEGRAM TO DR. SUNIL BOSE 


In view of your wire I unreservedly withdraw my suggestion. 
On no acount will I endanger the progress towards recovery. I 
will accept your suggestion and shall deal by correspondence with 
questions raised in Subhas’ letter. Tell him this with my 
love—Bapu. 


12 
MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jealgora, March 29. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 
I shall write to you again within a day or two ; mcanwhile 
an urgent matter has cropped up. Shri Narsingh, the Acting 


General Secretary of the A.-I.C.C. writes to say that he wants 
about 20 days’ notice for the meeting of the A.-I.C.C. 


Under the rules, the members of the A.-I.C.C. must have 15 
days’ notice. Then again 4 or 5 days are required, according to 
him for the notice to reach the remotest parts of the country. Conse- 
quently, in all we want about 20 days’ time. 


Subject to your approval, I am thinking that a date round 
about the 20th April would be suitable. But there is a difficulty. I 
am told that the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference will be mecting 
in Bihar about the 20th April. So the two meetings will clash. 
The \A.-I.C.C. as also the Working Committee, will be meeting in 
Calcutta. Your presence there at the time is indispensably necessary 
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May IJ suggest that the A.-I.C.C. do meet either before or after the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference. In the former case, you could 
come to Calcutta first and then proceed to Bihar. In the latter case, 
you could go to Bihar first and then proceed to Calcutta. In the 
former case, the Sangh Conference will have to be postponed for a 
week. In the latter case the A.-I.C.C, meeting will have to be 
fixed for the end of April. 

Kindly consider the matter and let me have your “ Upadesh ” 
as to when the A.-I.C.C. should meet. Lastly, we must have 
you at the time of the A.-I.C.C. meeting. 

I am progressing. I am anxious to hear that your blood 

ressure has gone up again. I am afraid you have been overwork- 


ing yourself. 
With Pranams, 


Yours affectionately, 
Subhas. 
13 
ANOTHER LETTER 

My dear Mahatmaji, 

I received your letter of the 24th instant from the train along 
with the enclosures. 

Firstly, my brother Sarat wrote to you on his own. You 
will see from his letter that he got your telegram on his return to 


Calcutta from here and then he wrote to you, If he had not got 
your telegram, I doubt if he would have written. 


There are, of course, certain things in his letter which echo 
my feelings. But that is a different matter. The main problem 
appears to me as to whether both parties can forget the past and 
work together. That depends entirely on you. If you can command 
the confidence of both parties by taking up a truly non-partisan 
attitude, then you can save the Congress and restore national unity. 


I am, temperamentally, not a vindictive person and I do not 
nurse grievances. In a way, I have the mentality of a boxer—that 
is, to shake hands smilingly when the boxingbout is over and take 
the result in a sporting spirit, 

Secondly, in spite of all the representations that I have been 
receiving, I take the Pant resolution as it has been passed by the 
Congress. We must give effect to it. I myself allowed the reso- 
lution to be moved and discussed, despite the ulira vires clause in it. 
How can I go back on it ? 


Thirdly, there are two alternatives before you (1) cithert 
accommodate our views with regard to the compoiition of the new 
Working Committee or (2) to insist on your views in their 
entirety. In the case of the latter, we may come to the parting of 
the ways. 
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Fourthly I: am prepared to do all that is humanly possible for 
: ittee and 


“me .o expedite the formation of the new Working Commi : 
the’ summoning of the Working Committee and A.-I.C.C. But I 
sam'so sorry - it is not possible for me to come to Delhi now. 
(De. Stinil has wired to you this morning on this point. I got your 
telegram only yesterday). 

Fifthly, I was surprised to learn from your letter that the 
A.-1.C.C. office bad not sent you a capy of Pant’s resolution. This 
has since been donc.) I was still more surprised that the resolution 

‘had not been brought to your notice till you came to Allahabad. 
At Tripuri, the air was thick with the rumour that the resolution 
had your fullest support. A statement to that effect also appeared 
in the daily Press while we were at Tripuri. 


Sixthly, I have not the slightest desire to stick to office. But 
Ido not see reason for resigning because I am ill. No president 
resigned when he was in prison, for instance. I may tell you that 
great pressure is being brought to bear on me to resign. I am 
resisting, because my resignation will mean a new phase in Congress 
politics which I want to avoid till the last. 


I have been attending to urgent A.-I.C.C. work during the 
last few days. 


I shall write to you again to morrow or the day after. 


I am progressing. I hope your blood pressure will soon go 
down again. : 


With Pranams, 
Yours affectionately, 


Subhas. 


This letter is not exactly a reply to yours. I have just jotted 
down the points which were in my mind. I wanted to convey them 
to you. 


14 
GANDHI’S REPLY 


New Delhi, 30-3-39, 
My dear Subhas, 


Ihave delayed my reply to your letter of 26th instant for 
the sake of having your reply to my wire. I got Sunil’s wire last 
night. I have now got up before morning prayer time to write 
this reply. 


Since you think that Pt. Pant’s resolution was out of order 
and the clause relating to the Working Committee is clearly un- 
constitutional and ultra vires, your course is absohitely clear. Your 
choice of the Committee should be unfettered. . 


Your several questions on this head therefore do not need 
any answering. , 
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Since we met in Febru my opinion: has become streng- 
thened that where there are differences on findamenitats, as ve 
agreed there were, a composite Committee would be harmful. 
Assuming therefore that your policy has the backing of the majority 
ofthe A.-I.C.C. you should have a Working Committee, com- 
posed purely of those. who believe in your policy, 

Yes, I adhere to the view expressed by me at Segagn.at our 
February meeting that I would not be guilty of being party to 
any self-suppression by you, as distinguished from voluntary self- 
effacement. Any subordination of a view which you may strongly 
hold as in the best interest of the country would be self-suppression. 
Therefore, if you are to function as President your hands must be 
unfettered. The situation before the country admits of. no. middle 
course. 

So far asthe Gandhites (to use that wrong expression) are 
concerned they will not obstruct you. They will help you where 
they can, they will abstain where they cannot. There should be 
no difficulty whatsoever, if they arein a minority. They may not 
suppress themselves if they are clearly in a majority. 


CONGRESS STABLE 

What worries me, however, is the fact that the Congress electo- 
rate is bogus and that therefore majority and minority lose their 
full meaning. Nevertheless till the Congress stable is cleansed, 
we have to manage with the instrument we have for the time being. 
The othef thing worrying me is the terrible distrust among our- 
selves. Joint work is an impossibility where the workers distrust 
one another. 

I think there is no other point in your Ietter that needs an- 
swering. 

In all you do, may you be guided by God. Do be well 
quickly by obeying the doctors. Love.—Bapu. 

Note So far as I.am concerned our correspondence need not 
be published. But you have my permission to publish it, if you think 
otherwise. 
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New Delhi, 31st March 1939. 


Gandhiji’s telegram to Rashtrapati Subhas Bose :— 


Your letter. Reply to first letter posted yesterday. All-India 
Meeting must have precedence. Procedure rule 2 says emergency 
meeting requires seven days’ notice which can be given through 
press. Love—Bapu. es 


Jealgora, 31st March, 1939. 


Telegram to Mahatma.Gandhi, New Delhi :— 


Your to-day’s telegram. From my health viewpoint any 
day after 20th preferable, Working Committee meets before All- 
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India. No objection to Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference meeting 
before All-India. In fact would personally suit me better. How- 
ever regarding date shall be guided by your wishes. 


Pranams—Subhas. 


New Delhi, Ist April, 1939. 


Gandhiji’s telegram to Rashtrapati Subhas Bose. 


Your wire. Fix date that suits you best. I shall accommodate 
myself to your date. Love—Bapu. 


MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jealgora, March 31, 1939. 
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My Dear Mahatmaji, 


I saw your telegram to Sunil which you sent in reply to his 
long telegram regarding my health. When you wired suggesting 
my going to Delhi, I thought it best to let the Doctors speak out 
their mind on the subject. So Sunil wired to you. 


NOT TREATED WITH CONSIDERATION 


I have been pondering over the various points in your letter 
of the 24th instant to me (from the train) and your letter to Sarat 
of the same date and over the situation in general. It is really 
unfortunate for me that I fell ill at such a critical time. But events 
have so moved in rapid succession that I have not had a chance 
of quick recovery. Besides, both before Tripuri and after, I have 
not been treated in certain influential quarters (there is no refer- 
ence to you at all in this—Ict me make it clear) with the con- 
sideration that was duc to me. But there is no reason for me to 
resign on account of my illness. AsI stated in my letter of yester- 
day (my second letter to you) no President, to my knowledge 
resigned when he was in prison even for a long period. It may 
be that I shall have to resign after all—but if that takes place, it 
will be due to quite different reasons. 

I think I said in my second letter that though pressure was 
being brought to bear on me to resign, I was resisting. My resig- 
nation would mean the beginning of a new phase in Congress 
politics which I want to avoid till the last. If we come to the 
parting of the ways, a bitter civil war will commence and whatever 
be the upshot of it—the Congress will be weakened for sometime 
to come and the benefit will be reaped by the British Government. 
It is in your hands to save the Congress and the country from this 
calamity. People who are bitterly opposed for various reasons to 
Sardar Patel and his group, still have confidence in you and believe 
that you can take a dispassionate and non-partisan view of things. 
To them yor are a national figure—above parties and groups—and 
you can therefore restore unity between the warring elements. 

If for any reason that confidence is shaken—which God forbid 
——and you are regarded as a partisan, then God help us and the 


Congress. 
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There is no doubt that there is to-day a wide gulf between 
the two main parties or blocs in the Congress. But the gulf can 
yet be bridged—that by you. I cannot say anything about the 
mentality of your ) sips opponents—Tripuri had given us a very 
bad experience of them. But I can speak for our side. We are not 
vindictive and we do not nurse grievances. We are prepared to 
“forgive and forget’”’—as they say—and join hands once again for 
the sake of the common cause, viz., the political and economic 
emancipation of India. When I talk of “our side,’ I exclude the 
official C.S.P. We discovered for the first time at Tripuri what 
asmall following the official C.S.P. had. The C.S.P. has now 
split—the rank and file and several provincial branches having 
revolted against the official leader because of what is called their 
vacillating policy. A large section of the C.S.P. will move with us 
in future, in spite of what the top leadership may do. If you have 
any doubts on this score, you have only to wait and see. 

The letter of my brother Sarat to you shows that he is feeling 
very bitter. This, I presume, is due largely to his experiences at 
Tripuri, because he had no such feeling when he left Calcutta 
for Tripuri. Naturally, he knows more about the happenings at 
Tripuri than 3} do—because he could move about freely, meet 
people and obtain information. But though I was confined to bed, 
I got enough information from several independent sources regard- 
ing the attitude of responsible circles politically opposed to us— 
to make me feel thoroughly sick of the whole affair. I may say 
further that, when I left Tripuri, I felt such a loathing and 
disgust for Congress politics as I have not done for the last nine- 
teen years. Thank God, I have got over that feeling now and 
have recovered my composure. 

Jawahar in one of his letters (and possibly press statements) 
remarked that the A.-I.C.C. office had detcrivrated under my 
presidentship. I resent that.remark as unfair and unjust. He did 
not perhaps realise that in trying to damn me, he has damned 
Kriplaniji and the entire staff. The office is in the hands of the 
Secretary and his staff and if it deteriorates, it is they who are respon- 
sible for it. I am writing to Jawahar at length on this point. I 
am mentioning this to you because you have said something 
about the interim administration in your letter to Sarat. The only 
way in which we can help the office is to appoint a Permanent 
Secretary at once, even if there is delay in appointing the rest 
of the Working Committee. But if the Working Committee 1s going 
to be appointed soon, we need not appoint the General Secretary in 
advance. 

I shall be grateful if you could let me know your reaction 
to Pant’s resolution. You are in this advantageous position that 
you can take a dispassionate view of things—provided, of course, 
you get to know the whole story of Tripuri. Judging from the 
papers, most of the people who have seen you so far, seem to belong 
to one school—namely, those who supported Pant’s resolution. But 
that does not matter. You can easily assess things at their proper 
value, regardless of the persons who visit you. 
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You can easily imagine my own view of Pant’s resolution. 
But my: personal feelings do not matter so much, In public life we 
have often to subordinate personal feelings to public considerations. 
As I have said in a previous letter, whatever one may think of Pant’s 
resolution from the purely constitutional point of view, since it has 
been passed by the Eon ess, I feel bound by it. Now do you regard 
that resolution as one of no-confidence in me and do you feel that I 
should resign.in consequence thereof? Your view in this mattér will 
influence me considerably. | 

Perhaps you are aware that at Tripuri it was given out by 
those who were canvassing.in support of Pant’s resolution that tele- 
phonic conversation had taken place with Rajkot and that resolu- 
tion had your full support. A report to that effect appeared in the 
daily press also. It was further given out in the private conversation 
that nothing short of that resolution in its entirety would satisfy 
either you or your orthodox followers. Personally, I did not and 
do not believe in such reports, but they undoubtedly had their vote- 
catching value. When Pant’s Resolution was shown me for the 
first time by Sardar Patel, I suggested to him (Rajen Babu and 
Maulana Azad were also there at the time) that if certain changes 
were made, the resolution in the amended form would be passed by 
the Congress unanimously. The amended form of the resolution 
was also sent to Sardar Patel, but there was no response from his 
side. Their attitude seemed to be—not a word, nat a comma, 
should be changed. I suppose Rajkumari Amrit Kaur has handed 
over to you the amended form of the resolution. If the object of 

Pant’s Resolution was to reiterate faith in your principles and your 
leadership and guidance, that was provided in the amended reso- 
lution—but if the object was to avenge the result of the Presidential 
Election, then, of course, the amended resolution did not suffice. 
Personally Ido not: see how Pant’s Resolution has enhanced your 

tige, influence and authority. 45 votes were cast against you 
in the Subjects Committee and in the Open Session. Whatever 
interested parties may say, my information from variaus independent 
sources is to the effect that in spite of the neutrality of the Congress 

Socialist Party at least 800 votes, if not more, out of about 2,200 
were cast against you. And if the Congress Socialist Party had voted 
as they did in the Subjects Committee, then the resolution would 
have been defeated. In any case, the result of the voting would 
have been problematical. With slight changes in the resolution, 
not one vote would have been cast against the resolution and your 
leadership would have had the unanimous support of all Congress- 
men. Your prestige before the British Government and before the 
whole world would have gone up like a shot. Instead, your name 
and prestige were exploited by fe who wanted to wreak vengeance 
on us. Consequently, instead of enhancing your prestige and influ- 
ence they have dragged it down to an unimaginable depth—for the 
whole world now knows that though you or your followers managed 
to get a majority at Tripuri, there is an existence of a powerful 

opposition. If matters are allowed to drift, this opposition is bound 
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to gain in strength and in volume. What is the future of a party 
that is deprived of radical, youthful and progressive elements > 
The future is similar to that of the Liberal Party of Great 
Britain. 

I have said enough to acquaint you with my reaction to 
Pant’s Resolution. I shall now be grateful if you kindly let me know 
what your reaction is. Do you approve of Pant’s Resolution or 
would you rather have seen it passed unanimously in an amiended 
form on the lines that we had suggested ? 


There is one other matter to which I shall refer in this letter 
—-that is the question of your programme. I submitted my views to 
you on the 15th February at Wardha. What has happened since 
then has served to confirm my views to justify my prediction. For 
months I have been telling friends that there would be a crisis in 
Europe in spring which would continue tillsummer. The interna- 
tional situation, as well as our own position at home convinced me 
nearly 8 months ago that the time had come for us to force the 
issuc of Purna Swaraj. Unfortunately for us and for the country, 
you do not share our optimism. You are obsessed with the idea of 
corruption within the Congress. Moreover, the bogey of violence 
alarms you. ThoughI am at one with you in your determmation 
to root oul corruption within the Congress, I do not think that 
taking India as a whole, there is more corruption to-day than 
before and so far as violence is concerned, I feel sure there is far 
less of it to-day than before. Previously, Bengal, Punjab and 
United Provinces could have been regarded as the home of orga- 
nized revolutionary violence. To-day there is much more of the 
spirit of non-violence there. And speaking for Bengal, I can say 
with full authority that the Province was never more non-violent 
during the last 30 years than to-day. For these and other reasons 
we should lose no time in placing our National Demand before the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The idea of an 
ultimatum does not appeal to you or to Pandit Jawaharlal. But 
in all your public life, you have given any number of ultimatums 
to the authorities and have advanced the public . cause 
thereby. The other day at Rajkot you did the same thing. 
What objection can there be, therefore, to submitting our National 
Demand in the form of an ultimatum ? If you do so and peas 
for the coming struggle simultaneously, I am sure that we shall be 
able to win Purna Swaraj very soon. The British Government will 
either respond to our demand without a fight—or, if the struggle 
does take place, in our present circumstances, it cannot be a long- 
drawn one. I am so confident and so optimistic on this point that I 
feel that if we take courage in both hands and go ahead, we shall 
have Swaraj inside of 18 months at the most. 


I feel so strongly on this point that I am ie ei to make 
any sacrifice in this connection. If you take up the struggle, I shall 
most gladly help you to the best of my ability. If you feel that the 
Co will be able to fight better with another President, I shall 
gladiy step aside. If you feel that the Congress will be able to fight 
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more effectively with a Working Committee of your choice, I shall 
giadly fall in line with your wishes. All that I want is that you 
and the Congress should in this critical hour stand up and resume 
the struggle for Swaraj. If self-effacement will further the national 
cause, I assure you most solemnly that I am prepared to efface 
myself completely. I think I love my country sufficiently to be able 
to do this. 


Pardon me for saying that the way you have been recently 
conducting the States peoples’ struggle, does not appeal to me. You 
risked your precious and valuable life for Rajkot and while fighting 
for the Rajkot people .\ou suspended the struggle in all other States. 
Why should youdo so? There are six hundred and odd States in 
India and among them Rajkot is a tiny one. It would not be 
exaggeration to call the Rajkot struggle a flea-bitc. Why should 
we not fight simultancously all over the country and have a com- 
prehensive plan for the purpose ? This is what millions of your 
countrymen think, though out of personal reverence for you, they 
may not say so openly. 

In conclusion, I may say that many pcople like myself cannot 
enthuse over the terms of the Rajkot settlement. We, as well as the 
Nationalist Press, have called it a great victory—but how much 
have we gained ? Sir Maurice Gwyer is neither our man nor is_ he 
an independent agent. He is a Government man. What point is 
there in making him the umpire ? We are hoping that his verdict 
will be in our favour. But supposing he declares against us, what 
will be our position ? 

Moreover, Sir Maurice Gwyer is a part and parcel of the 
Federal Scheme we have resolved to reject. In the case of a conflict 
with the British Government, if we decide to have a High Court 
Judge or a Sessions Judge as umpire, we can always have a settle- 
ment with the British Government. But what shall we gain from 
such a settlement? Further, there are many people who fail to 
understand why after the interview with the Viceroy, you should 
be waiting in Delhi. Perhaps, in view of your weak health, a rest 
was necessary before undertaking another long journey. But to 
the British Government and its supporters it may appear as if you 
are attaching too much importance to the Federal Chief Justice and 
thereby enhancing his prestige. 

My letter has become too long, so I must stop here, If 
I have said anything which appears to you to be erroneous, I hope 
you will pardon me. I know you always like people to speak 
frankly and openly. That is what has emboldened me in writing 
this frank and long letter. 


I have been progressing steadily though slowly. I do hope 
this will find you better and your blood pressure much lower. 


With respectful Pranams. 
Yours affectionately, 


Subhas. 
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Jealgora, Ist April 1939. 
Mahatma Gandhi, New Delhi, 


May I announce Working Committee 28th and All-India 
Congress Committee 30th to avoid disturbing Gandhi Seva Sangh 
Conference dates already announced—Subhas. 


20 
GANDHIJI’S REPLY TO SUBHAS BOSE. 


Birla House, 
New Delhi, 2-4-1939. 
My dear Subhas, 


I have yours of 3lst March as also the previous one. You 
are quite frank and I like your letters for the clear enunciation of 
your views. 


The views you express seem to me to be so diametrically 
opposed to those of the others and my own that I do not sce any 
possibility of bridging them. I think that each school of thought 
should be able to put forth its views before the country without any 
mixture. And if this is honestly done, I do not sce why there should 
be any bitterness ending in civil war. 


What is wrong is not the differences betwcen us but loss of 
mutual respect and trust. This will be remedied by time which: is 
the best healer. If there 1s real non-violence in us, there can be no 
civil war, much less bitterness. 


Taking all things into consideration, I am of opinion that you 
should at once form your own Cabinet fully representing your views, 
formulate your programme definitely and put it before the forthcom- 
ing A.-I. C. C. If the Committee accepts the programme, all will be 
plain-sailing and you should be enabled to prosecute it unhampered 
by the minority. If on the other hand your programme is not 
accepted, you should resign and let the Committee choose its Presi- 
dent. And you will be free to educate the country along your own 
lines. I tender this advice irrespectsve of Pandit Pant’s Resolution. 


Now for your questions. When Pandit Pant’s Resolution was 
produced, I was on my bed. Mathuradas, who happened to be in 
Rajkot that day, one morning brought me the message that there 
was to be a resolution expressing confidence in the old horses. I had 
not the text before me. I said it would be good so far as it went, 
for I had been told at Segaon that your election was not so much 
confidence in you as censure of the old horses especially the Sardar. 
After this I saw the actual text only in Allahabad, when I went to 
see the Maulana Sahib. 


My prestige does not count. It has an independent value of 
itsown. When my motive is suspected or my policy or programme 
rejected by the country, the prestige must go. India will rise and 
fall by the quality of the sum total of her many millions, Individuals, 
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however high they may be, are of no account except in so far as they 
represent the many miffions. Therefore let us rule it out of conside- 
ration. 


I wholly dissent from your view that the country has been 
never 80 non-violent as now. I smell violence in the air I breathe. 
But the violence has put on a subtle form. Our mutual distrust 1s a 
bad form of violence. The widening gulf between Hindus and 
Mussalmans points to the same thing. I can give further illustra- 
ons. 


We seem to differ as to the amount of corruption in the Cong- 
ress. My impression is that it is on the increase. I have been plead- 
ing for the past many months for a thorough scrutiny, 


In these circumstances I see no atmosphere of non-violent mass 
action. An ultimatum without effective sanction is worse than use- 
less. : 
But as I have told you, Iam an old man, perhaps growing 
timid and over-cautious and you have youth before you and reckless 
optimism born of youth. I hope you are right. I am wrong. I 
have the firm belief that the Congress as it is to-day cannot deliver 
the goods, cannot offer civil disobedience worth the name. There- 
fore, if your prognosis is right, I am a backnumber and played out 
as the Gencralissimo of Satyagraha. 


I am glad you have mentioned the little Rajkot affair. It brings 
into prominent relief the different angles from which we look at 
things. Ihave nothing to repent of in the steps I have taken in 
connection with it. I feel that it has great national importance. I 
have not stopped civil disobedience in the other States for the sake 
of Rajkot. But Rajkot opencd my eyes, it showed me the way. I am 
not in Delhi for my health. I am reluctantly in Delhi, awaiting the 
Chief Justice’s decision. I hold it to be my duty to be in Delhi till 
the steps to be taken, in due fulfilment of the Viceroy’s declaration 
in his last wire to me, are finally taken. I may notrun any risk. If 
I invited the Paramount Power to do its duty, I was bound to be in 
Delhi to see that the duty was fully performed. I saw nothing 
wrong in the Chief Justice being appointed the interpreter of the 
document whose meaning was put in doubt by the Thakor Sahib. 
By the way, Sir Maurice will examine the document not in his 
capacity as Chief Justice but as a trained jurist trusted by the 
Viceroy. By accepting the Viceroy’s nominee as Judge, I fancy I. 
have shown both wisdom and grace and what is more important, I 
have increased the Viccregal responsibility in the matter. 


Though we have discussed sharp diff rcnees of opinion between 
us, I am quite sure that our private relations will not suffer in the 
least. If they are from the heart, asI believe they are, they will 
bear the strain of these differences. Love—Bapu. 
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MAHATMA’S TELEGRAM 


New Delhi, 2nd April 1939. 


Gandhiji’s telegram to Rashtrapati Subhas Chandra _ Bose, 
Jealgora :— 

Posted full reply to your letters. My advice therein is irres- 
pective of Pandit Pant’s Resolution and in view of diametrically 
opposite views held by two schools of thought, you should forthwith 
form your own Cabinet fully representing your policy. You should 
frame and publish your policy and programme and submit the same 
to A.-I. C. C. If you secure majority, you should be enabled to 
carry out policy unhampered. If you do not secure majority, you 
should resign and invite A.-I. C. C. to elect new President. Given 
honesty and goodwill, I do not fear civil war. Love—Bapu. 


22 
MR. BOSE’S REPLY 


Jealgora 3-4-39, 

Your letter and telegram in reply to my letter. I am consider- 
ing them. Meanwhile I feel that my position regarding the Pant 
Resolution is misunderstood by yourself anda_ section of public. 
Though the last clause is strictly unconstitutional, I allowed it and 
am bound by the verdict of the Congress. I consider a short press 
statement necessary to explain this position. Kindly wire i! you 
have any objection. Pranams—Subhas. 


23 
MAHATMA’S TELEGRAM 


New Delhi, 4th April 1939. 
Newspaper correspondents asking all kinds of questions about 
our correspondence. I have referred them all to you. Ihave dis- 
closed nothing to any one except colleagues and co-workers. Love— 
Bapu. 
24 
Jealgora, 5th April, 1939. 
Mr. Bose’s telegram to Mahatma Gandhi, New Delhi. 
Associated Press yesterday requested authoritative report, saying 
United Press issuing forecast. Have informed them impossible dis- 
close anything now, have shown papers only one person and ma 
show three more friends during this week, my view publicity should 
be arranged in fulness by our mutual agreement. Papers report 
from New Delhi, All-India Congress Committee fixed 28, but no 
reply received from you—Suvhas. 


25 
MAHATMA’S REPLY 


Your wire. No date given out from here. Missed confirming 
your wire, forgive. I learn to-day that Gandhi Seva Sangh has 
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been postponed owing to plague. Fix any date convenient to you, 
as to publication I leave it entirely to you. Love—Bapu. 


26 
MR. BOSE’S TELEGRAM 


‘‘ Amrita Bazar Patrika ”? publishes to-day a report of our 
correspondence from Delhi. Though not quite correct, it clearly 
shows news is leaking from there—Subhas. 


27 


MR. BOSE SENT A SECOND TELEGRAM 
THAT VERY DAY 


Since my last telegram I have seen other papers including 
Leader. Clear indication news of our correspondence is leaking from 


Delhi. Kindly do the necdful. 
28 


GANDHI’S TELEGRAM 
New Delhi, 5th April, 1939. 


Newspapers have a knack of hiding truth. They manufacture 
names of places of origin also and imagine things. I don’t know 
what has happened. I can only assure you that no one to my know- 
ledge here is responsible for news. Tell me what you would have 
me to do, Love—Bapu. 


29 


MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jcalgora—6th April, 1939. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


In one of your letters to Mejdada, my brother Sarat, you 
suggested a heart-to-heart talk between the leaders of both parties 
with a view to clearing the ground for united action in future. I 
think it is a magnificent idea and I am fully prepared to do my best 
in this matter regardless of what has happened in the past. Will you 
kindly let me know if you would like me to do anything in this be- 
half and ifso, what? Personally, I feel that your influence and 
personality could achieve much in this endeavour to bring about 
unity. Will you not make one last supreme effort to bring every- 
body together before we give up all hope of unity ? I would beg 
of you once again to remember in what light the country still 
regards you. You are nota partisan, and people, therefore, still 
look up to you to bring together all the warring elements. 


I have been pondering deeply over the advice you have given 
me regarding the formation of the Working Committee. I feel 
that your advice is the counsel of despair. It destroys all hope 
ofunity, It will not save the Congress from a split—on the contrary, 
it will makethe path safe suchacontingency. To advise a homoge- 
nous cabinet in the present circumstances will mean advising the 
parties to part company now. Is that not a terrible responsibility ? 
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Do you feel quite sure that joint work is impossible ? On our side 
we do not think so. We are prepared to do our best “ forgive and 
forget’? and join hands for the sake of common cause and we can 
look up to you to bring about an honourable compromise. I have 
already written and spoken to you that the composition of the 
Congress being what it is—and there being no possibility in the 
immediate future of any remarkable change, the best course would 
be to have a composite cabinct, in which all the groups would be 
represented as far as possible. 


I understand that you are against this idea of a Composite 
Cabinet. Is your opposition due to the grounds of principle (viz., 
joint work is impossible in your view) or is it because you feel that 
the ‘‘ Gandhites” (I am using this expression in the absence of 
anything better and you will please pardon me for doing so) should 
have a larger representation on the Cabinet? In the latter case, 
please let me know, so that I may have an opportunity of reconsid- 
ering the iwatter. In the former case, please reconsider the advice 
you have already tendered in the light of what I am submitting 
in this letter. At Haripura, when I suggested inviting the Socialists 
to serve on the Cabinet, you told me distinctly that you were in 
favour of my doing so. Has the situation changed so materially 
since then as to induce you to insist on a homogeneous cabinet ? 


You have referred in your letters to the two parties being so 
‘‘ diametrically opposed.”” You have not amplified the point and 
itis not clear if the opposition you refer to is based on programme 
or on personal relations. Personal relations are in my view, a 
passing phenomenon. We may quarrel and fight, but we can shake 
hands and make up our differences. Take for instance, Swarajist 
episode in recent Congress history. As far as I am aware, after 
a period of opposition, the relations between Deshbandhu and 
Pandit Motilalji with yourself became as sweet as humanly possible. 
In Great Britain, the three major parties can always join hands 
and work on the same Cabinet when an emergency arises. In 
continental countries like France, every Cabinet is normally a 
composite Cabinet. Are we less patriotic than Britishers and 
Frenchmen ? If we are not, then why cannot we have composite 
Cabinets functioning effectively ? 


If you think that your opposition is based on programme, 
etc. rather than on personal considerations, I should like very 
much to have your view in this matter. 


Wherein do you think that our programmes differ, and that 
too s> fundamentally that joint action is not possible ? I know that 
we have certain differences, but as I wrote to my‘cex-colleagues 
of the Working Committee in reply to their letter of resignation, 
our points of agreement are, in my view, more numerous than 
Our points of difference. I still adhere to this view —Tripuri 
notwithstanding. 


You have said in one of your letters in connection with my 
idea of an ultimatum on the issue of Swaraj, that there is no 
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been postponed owing to plague. Fix any date convenient to you, 
as to publication I leave it entirely to you. Love—Bapu. 


26 
MR. BOSE’S TELEGRAM 


‘‘ Amrita Bazar Patrika ’’ publishes to-day a report of our 
correspondence from Delhi. Though not quite correct, it clearly 
shows news is leaking from there-—Subhas. 


27 


MR. BOSE SENT A SECOND TELEGRAM 
THAT VERY DAY 


Since my last telegram I have scen other papers including 
Leader. Clear indication news of our correspondence is leaking from 
Delhi. Kindly do the necdful. 
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GANDH?’S TELEGRAM 
New Delhi,.5th April, 1939. 


Newspapers have a knack of hiding truth. They manufacture 
names of places of origin also and imagine things. I don’t know 
what has happened. I can only assure you that no one to my know- 
ledge here is responsible for news. Tell me what you would have 
me to do. Love—Bapu. 
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MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jealgora—6th April, 1939. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


In one of your letters to Mejdada, my brother Sarat, you 
suggested a heart-to-heart talk between the leaders of both parties 
with a view to clearing the ground for united action in future. I 
think it is a magnificent idea and I am fully prepared to do my best 
in this matter regardless of what has happened in the past. Will you 
kindly let me know if you would like me to do anything in this be- 
half and ifso, what? Personally, I feel that your influence and 
personality could achieve much in this endeavour to bring about 
unity. Will you not make one last supreme effort to bring every- 
body together before we give up all hope of unity? I would beg 
of you once again to remember in what light the country. still 
regards you. You are nota partisan, and people, therefore, still 
look up to you to bring together all the warring elements. 


I have been pondering deeply over the advice you have given 
me regarding the formation of the Working Comiunittee. I feel 
that your advice is the counsel of despair. It destroys all hope 
ofunity, It will not save the Congress from a split—on the contrary, 
it will makethe path safe suchacontingency. To advise a homoge- 
nous cabinet in the present circumstances will mean advising the 
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Do you feel quite sure that joint work is impossible ? On our side 
we do not think so. We are prepared to do our best “ forgive and 
forget? and join hands for the sake of common cause and we can 
look up to you to bring about an honourable compromise. I have 
already written and spoken to you that the composition of the 
Congress being what it is—and there being no possibility in the 
immediate future of any remarkable change, the best course would 
be to have a composite cabinct, in which all the groups would be 
represented as far as possible. 


I understand that you are against this idea of a Composite 
Cabinet. Is your opposition due to the grounds of principle (viz., 
joint work is impossible in your view) or is it because you feel that 
the “ Gandhites” (I am using this expression in the absence of 
anything better and you will please pardon me for doing so) should 
have a larger representation on the Cabinet ? In the latter case, 
please let me know, so that I may have an opportunity of rcconsid- 
ering the watter. In the former case, please reconsider the advice 
you have already tendered in the light of what I am submitting 
in this letter. At Haripura, when I suggested inviting the Socialists 
to serve on the Cabinet, you told me distinctly that you were in 
favour of my doing so. Has the situation changed so materially 
since then as to induce you to insist on a homogeneous cabinet ? 


You have referred in your letters to the two parties being so 
‘¢ diametrically opposed.”” You have not amplified the point and 
itis not clear if the opposition you refer to is based on programme 
or on personal relations. Personal relations arc in my view, a 
passing phenomenon. We may quarrel and fight, but we can shake 
hands and make up our differences. Take for instance, Swarajist 
episote in recent Congress history. As far as I am aware, after 
i period of opposition, the relations }etween Deshbandhu and 
Pandit Motilalji with yourself became as sweet as humanly possible. 
In Great Britain, the three major parties can always join hands 
and work on the same Cabinet when an emergency arises. In 
continental countries like France, every Cabinet is normally a 
composite Cabinet. Are we less patriotic than Britishers and 
Frenchmen ? If we are not, then why cannot we have composite 
Cabinets functioning effectively ? 


If you think that your opposition is based on programme, 
etc. rather than on personal considerations, I should like very 
much to have your view in this matter. 


Wherein do you think that our programmes differ, and that 
too s> fundamentally that joint action is not possible ? I know that 
we have certain differences, but as I wrote to my ‘ex-colleagues 
of the Working Committee in reply to their letter of resignation, 
our points of agreement are, in my view, more numcrous than 


our points of difference. I still adhere to this view—Tripuri 
notwithstanding. 


You have said in one of your letters in connection with my 
idea of an ultimatum on the issue of Swaraj, that there is no 
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been postponed owing to plague. Fix any date convenient to you, 
as to publication I leave it entirely to you. Love—Bapu. 


26 
MR. BOSE’S TELEGRAM 


‘‘ Amrita Bazar Patrika ” publishes to-day a report of our 
correspondence from Delhi. Though not quite correct, it clearly 
shows news is leaking from there—Subhas. 


27 


MR. BOSE SENT A SECOND TELEGRAM 
THAT VERY DAY 


Since my last telegram I have scen other papers including 
Leader. Clear indication news of our correspondence is leaking from 
Delhi. Kindly do the necdful. 
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GANDHYS TELEGRAM 
New Delhi, 5th April, 1939. 


Newspapers have a knack of hiding truth. They manufacture 
names of places of origin also and imagine things. I don’t know 
what has happened. I can only assure you that no one to my know- 
ledge here is responsible for news. Tell me what you would have 
me to do. Love—Bapu. 
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MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jealgora—6th April, 1939. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


In one of your letters to Mejdada, my brother Sarat, you 
suggested a heart-to-heart talk between the leaders of both parties 
with a view to Clearing the ground for united action in future. I 
think it is a magnificent idea and I am fully prepared to do my best 
in this matter regardless of what has happened in the past. Will you 
kindly let me know if you would like me to do anything in this be- 
halfand ifso, what? Personally, I feel that your influence and 
personality could achieve much in this endeavour to bring about 
unity. Will you not make one last supreme effort to bring every- 
body together before we give up all hope of unity ? I would beg 
of you once again to remember in what light the country’ still 
regards you. You are nota partisan, and people, therefore, still 
look up to you to bring together all the warring elements. 


I have been pondering deeply over the advice you have given 
me regarding the formation of the Working Committee. [I feel 
that your advice is the counsel of despair. It destroys all hope 
ofunity, It will not save the Congress from a split—on the contrary, 
it will makethe path safe such acontingency. To advise a homoge- 

: : = advising the 
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Do you feel quite sure that joint work is impossible ? On our side 
we do not think so. We are prepared to do our best ‘“ forgive and 
forget’? and join hands for the sake of common cause and we can 
look up to you to bring about an honourable compromise. I have 
already written and spoken to you that the composition of the 
Congress being what it is—and there being no possibility in the 
immediate future of any remarkable change, the best course would 
be to have a composite cabinct, in which all the groups would be 
represented as far as possible. 


I understand that you are against this idea of a Composite 
Cabinet. Is your opposition due to the grounds of principle (viz., 
joint work is impossible in your view) or is it because you feel that 
the ‘“* Gandhites” (I am using this expression in the absence of 
anything better and you will please pardon me for doing so) should 
have a larger representation on the Cabinet ? In the latter case, 
please let me know, so that I may have an opportunity of reconsid- 
ering the inatter. In the former case, please reconsider the advice 
you have already tendered in the light of what I am submitting 
in this letter. At Haripura, when I suggested inviting the Socialists 
to serve on the Cabinet, you told me distinctly that you were in 
favour of my doing so. Has the situation changed so materially 
since then as to induce you to insist on a homogeneous cabinet ? 


You have referred in your letters to the two parties being so 
‘¢ diametrically opposed.”” You have not amplified the point and 
itis not clear if the opposition you refer to is based on programme 
or on personal relations. Personal relations are in my view, a 
passing phenomenon. We may quarrel and fight, but we can shake 
hands and make up our differences. Take for instance, Swarajist 
episode in recent Congress history. As far as I am aware, after 
a period of opposition, the relations between Deshbandhu and 
Pandit Motilalji with yourself became as sweet as humanly possible. 
In Great Britain, the three major parties can always join hands 
and work on the same Cabinet when an emergency arises. In 
continental countries like France, every Cabinet is normally a 
composite Gabinet. Are we less patriotic than Britishers and 
Frenchmen ? If we are not, then why cannot we have composite 
Cabinets functioning effectively ? 


If you think that your opposition is based on programme, 
etc. rather than on personal considerations, I should like very 
much to have your view in this matter. 


Wherein do you think that our programmes differ, and that 
too s> fundamentally that joint action is not possible ? I know that 
we have certain differences, but as I wrote to my‘cx-colleagues 
of the Working Committee in reply to their letter of resignation, 
our points of agreement are, in my view, more numerous than 
our points of difference. I still adhere to this view —Tripuri 
notwithstanding. 


You have said in one of your letters in connection with my 
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been postponed owing to plague. Fix any date convenient to you, 
as to publication I leave it entirely to you. Love—Bapu. 


26 
MR. BOSE’S TELEGRAM 


‘ Amrita Bazar Patrika”’ publishes to-day a 1:eport of our 
correspondence from Delhi. Though not quite correct, it clearly 
shows news is leaking from there—Subhas. 


27 


MR. BOSE SENT A SECOND TELEGRAM 
THAT VERY DAY 


Since my last telegram I have seen other papers including 
Leader. Clear indication news of our correspondence is leaking from 
Delhi. Kindly do the necdful. 
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GANDHI’S TELEGRAM 
New Delhi, 5th April, 1939, 


Newspapers have a knack of hiding truth. They manufacture 
names of places of origin also and imagine things. I don’t know 
what has happened. I can only assure you that no onc to my know- 
ledge here is responsible for news. Tell me what you would have 
me to do. Love—Bapu. 
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MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jcalgora—6th April, 1939. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


In one of your letters to Mejdada, my brother Sarat, you 
suggested a heart-to-heart talk between the leaders of both parties 
with a view to clearing the ground for united action in future. I 
think it 1s a magnificent idea and I am fully prepared to do my best 
in this matter regardless of what has happencd in the past. Will you 
kindly let me know if you would like me to do anything in this be- 
half and ifso, what? Personally, I feel that your influence and 
personality could achieve much in this endeavour to bring about 
unity. Will you not make one last supreme effort to bring every- 
body together before we give up all hope of unity ? I would beg 
of you once again to remember in what light the country. still 
regards you. You are nota partisan, and people, therefore, still 
look up to you to bring together all the warring elements. 


I have been pondering deeply over the advice you have given 
me regarding the formation of the Working Committee. I feel 
that your advice is the counsel of despair. It destroys all hope 
ofunity, It will not save the Congress from a split—on the contrary, 
it will makethe path safe suchacontingency. To advise a homoge- 
nous cabinet in the present circumstances will mean advising the 
parties to part company now. Is that not a terrible responsibility ? 
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Do you feel quite sure that joint work is impossible ? On our side 
we do not think so. We are prepared to do our best “ forgive and 
forget’ and join hands for the sake of common cause and we can 
look up to you to bring about an honourable compromise. I have 
already written and spoken to you that the composition of the 
Congress being what it is—and there being no possibility in the 
immediate future of any remarkable change, the best course would 
be to have a composite cabinct, in which all the groups would be 
represented as far as possible. 


I understand that you are against this idea of a Composite 
Cabinet. Is your opposition due to the grounds of principle (viz., 
joint work is impossible in your view) or is it because you fee] that 
the “* Gandhites” (I am using this expression in the absence of 
anything better and you will please pardon me for doing so) should 
have a larger representation on the Cabinet ? In the latter case, 
please let me know, so that I may have an opportunity of reconsid- 
ering the matter. In the former case, please reconsider the advice 
you have already tendered in the light of what I am submitting 
in this letter. At Haripura, when I suggested inviting the Socialists 
to serve on the Cabinet, you told me distinctly that you were in 
favour of my doing so. Has the situation changed so materially 
since then as to induce you to insist on a homogeneous cabinet ? 


You have referred in your letters to the two parties being so 
‘‘ diametrically opposed.’ You have not amplified the point and 
itis not clear if the opposition you refer to is based on programme 
or on personal relations. Personal relations arc in my view, a 
passing phenomenon. We may quarrel and fight, but we can shake 
hands and make up our differences. ‘Take for instancc, Swarajist 
episode in recent Congress history. As far as [ am aware, after 
2 period of opposition, the relations between Deshbandhu and 
Pandit Motilalji with yourself became as sweet as humanly possible. 
In Great Britain, the three major parties can always join hands 
and work on the same Cabinet when an emergency arises. In 
continental countries like France, every Cabinet is normally a 
composite Cabinet. Are we less patriotic than Britishers and 
Frenchmen ? If we arenot, then why cannot we have composite 
Cabinets functioning effectively ? 


If you think that your opposition is based on programme, 
etc. rather than on personal considerations, I should like very 
much to have your view in this matter. 


Wherein do you think that our programmes differ, and that 
too s> fundamentally that joint action 1s not possible ? I know that 
we have certain differences, but as I wrote to my/ex-colleagues 
of the Working Committee in reply to their letter of resignation, 
our points of agreement are, in my view, more numerous than 


Our points of difference. I still adhere to this view—Tripuri 
hotwithstanding. 


You have said in one of your letters in connection with my 
dea of an ultimatum on the issue of Swaraj, that there is no 
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atmosphere for non-violent mass action. But did you not have 
non-violent mass action in Rajkot? Are you not having it in some 
other States also? These States’ people are comparatively untrain- 
ed in the practice of Satyagraha. Wein British India can claim 
more experience and training—comparatively speaking at least. If 
the States’ people can be permitted to resort to Satyagraha in 
their struggle for civil liberty and responsible government, why 
not we in British India? 


Now take the National Demand Resolution passed at the Tripuri 
Congress with the support of the Gandhites. Though it has 
beautifully vague phrases and several pious platitudes, it has, in 
a certain sense, much in common with my idea of an ultimatum 
and preparing for the coming struggle. Now, do you approve 
of this resolution ? If you do, then why cannot you go a step 
further and accept my plan ? 


THE PANT RESOLUTION 


I shall now come to Pandit Pant’s Resolution. The imporiant 
part of it (last portion, I mean) contains two points. Firstly, the 
Working Committee must command your confidence implicitly. 
Secondly, it must be formed in accordance with your wishes. If 
you advise a homogeneous Cabinet and such Cabinet is formed, 
one could perhaps say that it has been formed“ in accordance 
with your wishes.‘ But could it be claimed that it commands your 
confidence ? Willit be open to me to getup at the meeting of 
the A.-I.C.C. and tell the members that you have advised the forma- 
tion of a homogeneous Cabinet and that the new Cabinet commands 
your confidence ? On the other hand, if you advise the formation 
of a Cabinct which does not command your confidence, will 
you be giving effect to the Pant Resolution ; will you be doing the 
right thing, from your point of view ? I would beg of you to consider 
this aspect of the question. If you take cognisance of the Pant 
Resolution, you will not only have to communicate your wishes 
regarding new Working Committee, but you will, at the same time, 
have to advise the formation of such a Committee as will command 
your confidence. 


You have not yet said anything as to the merits of the Pant 
Resolution. Do you approve of it? Or would you rather have had 
a unanimously passed resolution, more or less on the lines suggested 
by us—which would reiterate faith in your principles and confidence 
in your guidance, without the controversial clauses ?. Then, what is 
the President’s position regarding appointing the W.C. after this 
resolution was passed? I am again asking this question because 
the present constitution is practically your handiwork and your 
opinion in this matter will carry great weight with me. There is 
another question in this connection which I have been asking you. 
Do you regard this resolution as one of no-confidence in me? If 
so, I shall resign at once and that too unconditionally. Some papers 
have criticised this question of mine in my press statement on the 
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‘ground that I should decide for myself what the significance of the 
resolution is. 

I have sense enough to give my own interpretation, but, there 
are occasions when personal interpretations should not be one’s sole 
guide. Speaking quite frankly, I feel that my stand has been justi- 
fied by the result of the Presidential Election. I have now ne desire 
whatsoever to stick to office for one day unless I can thereby advance 
the public cause as I understand it. The hesitation or the delay 
that has arisen on my side is because it is not so easy to decide. 
Among my supporters there are two schools of thought—one holding 
that I should break off negotiations at once as being a hopeless effort 
and tender my resignation. The latter have been bringing great 
pressure to bear on me, but I am resisting. I want to be clear be- 
fore my own conscience that I have striven till the last to preserve 
unity within our ranks. Moreover, I know what my resignation will 
mean in the present circumstances and what its consequences will be. 
I should add here that the first school—viz., those who want me 
to exhaust all possibility of a compromise—believe that you will 
be able to take a thoroughly non-partisan view of things and thereby 
bring the two parties together. 

I must explain further why I say that I shall resign automati- 
cally if you tell that Pant’s resolution signifies no-confidence. You 
know very well that I do not follow you blindly in all that you say 
or believe as so many of my countrymen do. Why then should I 
resign if you opine that the resolution signifies no-confidence ? The 
reason is plain and simple. I feel it as galling to my conscience to 
hold on to office, if the greatest personality in India to-day feels— 
though he may not say openly—that the passing of the resolution 
should automatically have brought in my resignation. This attitude 
ig perhaps dictated more by personal regard for you and your opinion 
in this matter. 

Perhaps, a8 some papers suggest, you have an idea that the 
‘Old Guard should be put back into office. In that event I would 
beg of you to come back to active politics, become a four-anna 
Congrcss member and assume direct charge of the Working Com- 
mittee. Pardon me for saying so and I say this without meaning 
offence to anybody—there is a world of difference between yourself 
and your lieutenants, even your chosen lieutenants. There are 
people who will do anything for you—but not for them. Will you 
believe me when I say that at the Presidential Election even some 
‘Gandhites in several provinces voted for me, against the direction 
of the Old Guard ? If your personality is not dragged into the 
picture, I shall continue to have their support—the Old Guard not- 
withstanding. At Tripuri the Old Guard cleverly dropped out of 
the picture and more ey pitted me against you. (But there was 
no quarrel between yourself and myself). Afterwards they said that 
Tripuri was a great victory for them and a defeat for me. The fact 
‘Of the matter is that it was neither a victory for them nor a defeat 
for me. It was a victory for you (without any cause for a fight with 
you at all) but a Phyrrhic victory—a victory purchased by a certain 
doss of prestige. 
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But I am a Ee I wanted to ap to you to com: for- 
ward and directly and openly conduct the affairs of the Congress. 
This will simplify matters. Much of the opposition against the 
Old Guard—and opposition there certainly is—will automatically 
vanish. 


If you cannot do this, then I have an alternative suggestion to- 
make. Please resume the national struggle for independence as we 
have been demanding and begin by delivering the ultimatum to the 
British Government. In that event, we shall all gladly retire from 
our official positions. If you so desire, we shall gladly hand over 
these positions to whomsocver you like or trust. But only on one 
condition, the fight for independence must be resumed. People 
like myself feel that to-day we have an opportunity which 1s rare 
in the life-time of a nation. For that reason we are pre- 
aati to make any sacrifice that will help the resumption of the 

ght. 


If till the last you insist that a composite Cabinet is unwork- 
able and a homogeneous Cabinet is the only alternative before us. 
and if you want me to form a Cabinet of my choice, I would earnest- 
ly request you to give me your vote of confidence till next Conegrcss. 
If in the meantime, we fail to justify ourselves by our service and 
suffering, we shall stand condemned bcfore the Congress and we 
shall naturally and quite properly be kicked out of office. Your vote 
of confidence will mean the vote of confidence of the A.-I-C.C. in 
the present circumstances. If you do not give us your vote of con- 
fidence but at the same time ask us to form a homogeneous Cabinet, 
you will not be giving effect to Pant’s Resolution. 


Once again I will beg of you to let me know if your opposition 
to a composite Cabinet is due to considerations of principle or to the 
fact that you would like the Old Guard to have a larger representa- 
tion on the Cabinet than I suggested in my first letter to you, dated 
the 25th March. 


Before I close this letter I shall refer to one or two personal 
things. You have remarked in one letter that you hope that what- 
ever happens, ‘‘ our private relations will not suffer.’”’ I cherish this 
hope with all my heart. May I say in this connection that if there 
is anything in life on which I pride myself, it is this that I am the 
son of a gentleman and as such am a gentleman. Deshbandhu Das 
often used to tell us, ‘Life is larger than Politics.” That lesson I 
have learnt from him. I shall not remain in the political field one 
single day if by doing so I shall fall from the standards of gentle- 
manliness which are so deeply ingrained in my mind from infancy 
and which I feel are in my very blood. I have no means of know- 
ing how you view me as a man—in a way, you have seen so little of 
me. And my political opponents have carried so many tales 
against me to you. In recent months I have come to know that for 
the last few months I have been the victim of subtle but sinister 
propaganda carried on against me from mouth to mouth. I would 

ave brought this matter to your notice long ago but I could not get 
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sufficient tangible evidence of what was being said and by whom. 
Laterly, I have come to know much as to what has been said, 
though I am still in the dark as to who exactly the propagandists 
are. 


Once again I have digressed. In a letter you expressed the 
hope that in whatever I did, I would “‘be guided by God.” Believe 
me, Mahatmayji, all these days I have been praying for only one 
thing—v1z., for light as to the path that would be best for my country 
and my country’s freedom. I have asked for strength and inspira- 
tion to completely efface myself—should the need and occasion 
arise. It is my firm conviction that a nation can live, only if the 
individuals composing it be ready to die for its sake whenever it is 
necessary. This moral (or spiritual) “harakiri’ is not an easy thing. 
But may God grant me the strength to face it whenever the country’s 
interests demand it. 


I hope you will maintain your improvement, I am_progrcss- 
ing steadily. 


With respectful Pranams, 
Yours affectionately, 
Subhas. 
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TELEGRAM TO GANDHIJI 
Jealgora, April 7. 
Mr. Bose’s tclegrain to Mahatma :— 


In continuation to Rajen Babu’s telephonic talk with you to-day, 
I earnestly beseech you to make possible our meeting before leaving 
Delhi for Rajkot. This means for you maximum three days’ delay. 
Our correspondence is not leading to settlement and I fecl personal 
talk would greatly facilitate matters. Regarding place of meeting 
if not possible for you to come here owing to reasons of health, 1 am 
prepared to defy doctors and to come to Delhi as I did for Tripurt. 
I feel I must do my utmost for settling the Working Committee 
problem and preserving Congress unity even at the cost of health. 
If matter is left unsettled till next A.-I. C. C., the situation will 
worsen and suspense and delay will cause further confusion in public 
mind—Subhas. 
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MAHATMA’S REPLY 
New Delhi, April 7. 


Your telephone message. Rajkot ‘work takes me to Rajkot 
to-night. Could not postpone without sacrificing immediate duty, 
but the moment I can disengage myself from Rajkot I shall be 
at your disposal. Meanwhile I urge you to accept my advice and 
form your Cabinet and publish your programme. Reaching Rajkot 
on Sunday morning. Love—Bapu. 
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'’ ‘Another telegram to Rashtrapati Subhas Chandra Bose— 
J ra:— 


Your wire. I am helpless. I must proceed to Rajkot. 
I suggest your sending Sarat or other representative to Rajkot. 
He can fly. Do not expect release from Rajkot for ten days. 
Love—Bapu. 
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MR. BOSE’S LETTER 


Jealgora, April 10. 
My dear Mahatmmaji, 


Apart from telegrams and short letters, I have so far address- 
ed four important letters to you—dated the 25th March (posted 
on the 26th), 29th March, 3lst March, and 6th April—dealing with © 
Congress affairs in general and the formation of the Working | 
Committee in particular. I am sorry that the correspondence has 
been so prolonged and I wish I could have said everything in 
one long letter. But there were two difficulties in the way—firstly, 
the strain involved in writing a long and exhaustive letter and 
secondly, fresh points in your letters which demanded replies from 
me. I hope that this will be my last Ictter in this series. Herein, 
I shall try to clarify some points where I may be open to misunder- 
standing——-recapitulate the principal points in my previous letter and 
make a final submission and appeal to you. 


1. Re. Corruption and Violence: If I have understood 
you correctly, you are opposed to the idea of an ultimatum and 
early resumption of the national struggle becausc you feel that there 
is too much of corruption and the spirit of violence among us. 
We have been discussing that question of corruption in the Working 
Committee for several months and I think we are in genera! 
agreement on this question—with this difference that I do not think 
that there is so much of it that we are incapacitated for an early 
struggle for Purna Swaraj. On the contrary, the longer we shall 
drift along the path of constitutionalism and the longer our 
people have a taste of the loaves and fishes of office, the greater 
will be the possibility of corruption increasing. Furiher, I may 
say that I have some personal knowledge of political parties in 
Europe to-day and I may claim without any fear of contradiction 
that judged from the cthical point of view, we are in no way 
inferior to them and perhaps we are superior in some respects. 
The spectre of corruption does not, therefore, appeal tome. More- 
over,acall for further sacrifice and suffering in the cause of the 
country’s freedom will be the best antidote to corruption and will 
incidentally expose to the public eye any corrupt persons who may 
have crept into—or gained ascendancy within—our own ranks. To 
put an analogy, history furnishes instances of astute statesmen launch- 


ingona fight with external enemies in order to ward off enemies 
at home. 
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Re. the existence of the spirit of violence: I adhere to my 
previous statement. Within the ranks of Congressmen and of 
those who are supporters of the Congress, there is, on the whole, 
less violence to-day than before. I have already given you my 
arguments for disagreeing with you on this point and need not 
repeat them. It may be that there is the spirit of violence to-day 
among the opponents of the Congress, leading to riots which are 
being forcibly suppressed by Congress Governments. But that is 
quite a different matter and should not lead us to the view that the 
spirit of violence has increased among Congressmen or their sup- 

rters. Would it not be too much to hold up our fight for 
ndependence till other organisations with which we have no connec- 
tion whatsoever—for instance, the Muslim League, become non- 
viclent in spirit and in action? 

2. Re. Pandit Pant’s Resolution, I wanted to know whether 
you approve of the form in which the resolution was moved by 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and finally passed or whether you 
would have preferred an amended form, more or less on the lines 
suggested by us, which would have been unanimously passed. I 
should also like to know whether you regard the resolution as a 
vote of no-confidence in me. For ready reference I am giving 
below the original form of the resolution and one of the amended 
forms. 


ORIGINAL FORM 


“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in 
the Congress and the country on account of the controversics in 
connection with the Presidential Election and after, it is desirable 
that the Congress should clarify the position and declare its general 
policy. 


This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental 
policies which have governed its programme in the past years 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of 
opinion that there should be no break in these policies and 
they should continue to govern the Congress programme in 
future. This Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the 
Working Committee which functioned during the last year and 
regrets that any aspersions should have been cast against any of its 
members. 


In view of the critical situation that may develop during 
the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress and the country to victory during such 
crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative that executive should 
command his implicit confidence and requests the President 
to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Gandhiji.”” 

AMENDED FORM 


“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in 
the Congress and the country on account of the controversies in 
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connection with the Presidential Election and after, it is desirable 
all the Congress should clarify the position and declare its general 
icy. 
This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental 
policies which have governed its programme in the past 
years under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely 
of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress pro- 
gramme in future. The Committee expresses its confidence in the 
work of the Working Committee which functioned during the last 
year. 


In view of the critical situation that may develop during 
the coming year, the Congress considers Mahatma Gandhi's guid- 
ance and co-operation to be as essential in the future as it was in 
the past.” 


3. Re. Congress Socialist Party: The remarks in my Ictter 
of the 3lst March about the Congress Socialist Party were made 
under the impression I gathered from reports and speculations 
in the press atthe time. The impression I gathered was that 
the official leaders of the C. S. P. would continue in their policy 
of vacillation which might lead to their launching on a new policy 
in future, viz., supporting the Old Guard. I thought that that 
might mislead you into thinking that the entire C.S. P. would 
“cross the” floor’? and be at the disposal of the Old Guard. 
Consequently, I wanted to tell you that a large section o: the 
C.S.P. would move us, in spite of what the top leadership might 
do. Icould sav this, because Thad heard of the effect of the 
leaders’ neutrality policy at Tripuri on their followers. Some 
provinces had revolted—as also the rank and file—many of whom 
had obeyed the leaders’ whip, only under moral coercion or out 
of a sense of discipline. Subsequent to my writing to you, the 
information that has reached docs not warrant the impression that 
I gathtred from the press about the future policy of the official 
leaders of the C.S,P. and in that event, the question of a split within 
the Party nced not arise at all. 


4, Re. Homogenous vs. Composite Cabinet: I have carefully 
perused and considered your arguments in this connection, but 
I remain unconvinced so far. Perhaps you have other arguments 
also which might help to convince me. Your main point is that 
we differ so much on fundamentals that joint action is impossible. 
At the Haripura Congress you were of the same views as ourselves 
and till the eve of the Presidential election, joint action was possible. 
What has happened since then to render it impossible? And what, 
in your view, are our differences on fundamentals ? 


I should also like to know whether your objection to a 
Composite Cabinet is based solely on grounds of principle or 
Iso on the fiftv-fifty proportion, which I suggested in my first 
tter to you, dated the 25th March. I suggested in that letter 
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that I may suggest seven names and Sardar Patel seven, for your 
approval. But it is equally possible for you to suggest all the four- 
teen names if you accept the above proportion. In case you do 
not accept that proportion and that is a stumbling block in the way 
of our having an agreed Composite Cabinet, you may kindly Iet 
me know, so that I may have an opportunity of reconsidering the 
matter. 


5. Advice to Shri Sarat Bose: You wrote in your letter 
to my brother on the 24th March as follows :—“I therefore suggest 
either a meeting of all of you so that you can pour out your hearts. 
to one another and come to an understanding or if the poison has 
gone too deep to be eradicated, etc. etc.” you have not pursued 
this line in your subsequent letters. I have written to you more 
than once that on our side we are fully prepared to make a supreme 
effort to restore unity within the ranks of the Congress. I have said, 
further, that on our ‘ide there are plenty of people, including 
myself, who do not regard you as a partisan and who look up to you 
to bring together the warring elements. I may.go further and say 
that there is no reason why you should regard only the Old Guard 
and their followers as Gandhites. You may _ regard the whole 
Congress as Gandhite, if only you accomodated some of our ideas 
and plans. 

6b. Re. My alternative suggestions : 

(a) My first suggestion is that stcps be taken to resume 
our fight for Independence. In that event, you can demand 
from us any sacrifice that you consider necessary, including 
the surrender of all official positions that we may now have. We 
pledge our unconditional support in the event of the fight being 
resumed. : 


(6) Should you maintain that it is not possible to resume the 
struggle and should you like to instal the Old Guard in ofhice-—lI 
would suggest your becoming a four-anna Congress membcr again 
and assuming direct charge of the Working Committee. That 
would obviate several difficulties which are bound to continue if 
you merely put the Old Guard in office again, keeping yourself out 
of the picture. 


(c) Should this suggestion be also unacceptable to you and 
you persist in advising me to form a homogeneous Cabinet, then 
I would request you to give me your vote of confidence till the 
next Congress. Your vote of confidence will ensure the support of 
your “orthodox” followers inthe A.-I. C.C. Thereby a split will 
be avoided and smooth working will be rendered possible. In this 
connection, I have humbly reminded you in my last letter of the 
6th April that under Pandit Pant’s Resolution, the Working Com- 
mittee has not only to be formed in accordance with your wishes, 
but it must be so formed as to enjoy your implicit confidence. Once 
you take cognisance of this resolution, it 1s not open to you to 
advise the formation of a Working Committee which Coes rot enjoy 
your implicit confidence. 
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(d) Should you reject all the three suggestions, the only course 
left open will be for you to take the full responsibility of forming the 
Working Committee—leaving it to me to determine my future 
course of action when you have announced your decision. 


7. Re. Your silence : You say in one of your letters that you 
were observing silence because I had requested you to do so. I must 
explain why I did so. At Tripuri the position was such and the 

f between Congressman and Congressman had so widened that 
felt that the only hope of maintaining unity rested in you. I felt 
then that it was necessary that you should take an impartial and 
dispassionate view of the entire situation. Supporters of the Pant’s 
Resolution were making a rush for New Delhi and I naturally 
thought that they would try to influence you through a one-sided 
version of the Tripuri happenings. Consequently, I requested you 
not to make any public statement or utterance before you had heard 
the whole story of Tripuri—I mean, the different versions of that 
story. I am deeply grateful to you for complying with my request. 
The result of that has been that the whole country is still looking up 
to you to somehow save the Congress from civil war and restore 
unity within our ranks. If unfortunately the time comes—which 
God forbid—when you will take a partisan view of things, all hopes 
of unity will be dashed to the ground and in all probability we shall 
be plunged in civil war. 


But I have now begun to feel that I should no longer put this 
gag on you. Consequently, if you feel that you should end your 
silence-—-or if you feel that you have already heard all the versions of 
the Tripuri story—you are free to make any public statement or 
utterance that you like. I shall only beg of you to remember what 
all sections of Congressmen (and not merely the Old Guard) think 
and expect of you. 


In conclusion, I must say that I was greatly disappointed when 
I got your telegrams from Delhi just before you suddenly left for 
Rajkot on the 7th instant. Dr. Rajendra Prasad had telephoned to 
Birla House on my behalf on the 7th morning to inform you how 
anxious I was to meet you, as I felt that our correspondence was not 
leading to a solution and a heart-to-heart talk was necessary. Later 
in the day, my Doctor also telephoned to Birla House and Shri 
Mahadev Desai, who spoke at the other end, informed him that you 
would make a desperate attempt to come here and that, in any 
case, you would not leave Delhi till the next day, 7. ¢., the 8th 
instant. I am so sorry that Rajkot has taken you away. I can 
only hope that what will be a blessing for Rajkot may not prove to 
be a tragedy for the Congress. If Rajkot had nottaken you away 
suddenly in February, the history ofthe Tripuri Congress would 
have been written differently. You had the power to save the situa- 
tion, but you were not available, in spite of repeated requests from 
the Reception Committee and myself. In fact though the whole 
country naturally and spontancously rallied round you, when you 
sent the ultimatum to the Thakore Sahib, a large section of your 
countrymen thought and still think that you could have postponed 
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che Rajkot struggle by a few weeks without doing any harm to the 
cause of the Rajkot State people. 


(Regarding the award of Sir Maurice Gwyer I would lke to 
draw your attention to the fact that he signed it not in his personal 
capacity, but as the Chief Justice of India). 


My letter has already become too lengthy and I must ; stop 
here. I hope you have stood the journey well and your improve- 
ment is maintained. I have been progressing steadily.— 


With Pranams, 
Yours affectionately, 
Subhas. 
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GANDHIJI’S REPLY 


Rajkot, April 10. 
My Dear Subhas, : 
Your letter of 6th instant has heen redirected here. I suggest- 
ed a meeting of the foes to have it out among themselves without 
any reservation.But so much happened since that I do not know if it 
is worth while. They will only swear at one another and bitterness 
will become more bitter. The gulf is too wide, suspicions too deep. 
I see no way of closing the ranks. The only way seems to me 1o 
recognise the differences and each group work in its own manner. 


I fee] myself utterly incompetent to bring the warring elements 
together for joint work. JI should hope that they can work out 
their policies with becoming dignity. IJ{ they do so, it will be well 
with the country. 


Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. Vhe more I 
study it, the more I] dishke it. Vhe framers meant well. But it 
does not answer the present difficulty. You should therefore give it 


your own interpretation and act accordingly without the slightest 
hesitation. 


I cannot, and will not, impose a Cabinet on you. You must 
not have one imposed on you, nor can J guarantee approval by 
A. I. C. CG. of your Cabinet, and policy. It would amount to 
suppression. Let the members exercise their own judgment. If 


you do not get the vote, lead the opposition till you have converted 
the majority. 


Do younot know that I have stopped C. D. wherever I 
have influence ? Travancore and Jaipur are glaring examples. 
Even Rajkot I had stopped before I came here. I repeat that I 
breathe violence in the air. I see no atmosphere for non-violent 
action. Is not the lesson of Rampur for you ? In my opinion it has 
done immense injury to the cause. It was, so far as I can see, pre- 
meditated, Congressmen are responsible for it, as they were in 
Rampur of Orissa. Do you not see that we two honestly see that same 
thing differently and even draw opposite conclusions ? How can we 
meet on the political platform ? Let us agree to differ there and let 
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us meet on the social, moral-‘and municipal platforms. I cannot add 
the economic, for we have discovered our differences on that 


platform also. 


My conviction is that working along our lines in our own way 
we shall serve the country better than by the different groups seek- 
ing to work a common policy and common programme forced out 
of irreconcilable elements. 


I sent you wires from Delhi about my utter inability to go to 
Dhanbad. Rajkot I dare not neglect. 

Iam well. Ba_ is down with malignant malaria. This is the 
fifth day. I brought her with me when she had already commenced 
it. 

I wish you will conserve your health by taking decisive action, 
leaving the result to God. Your reference to your father is touching. 
I had the pleasure of meeting him. , 


I forget one thing. Nobody put me up against you. What I 
told you in Segaon was based on my own personal observations. 
You are wrong if you think that you have a single personal enemy 
among the Old Guard. Love—Bapu. 
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Jealgora P. O,, Distt. Manbhum, Bihar, the 13th April, 
1939, 


My dear Mahatmaji, 


I thought that my letter of the 10th was going to be the last, 
but that is not to be. This morning I go: up very early and as sleep 
had forsaken me, I began musing over our common problems in the 
stillness of the morning twilight. Then I] went through our whole 
correspondence again and found that some points needed further 
clarification. 


You said in your letter of the 30th March that at Segaon on 
the 15th February we had agreed that we had differences on funda- 
mentals. We did discover in the course of our conversation certain 
differences but I am not sure that one should regard them as 
differences on fundamentals, You then mentioned many or most 
of the points you have now touched in your ietters. For instance, 
you gave out your views on the question of corruption, violence, etc. 
and you spoke strongly against my idea of ultimatum and struggle 
for Swaraj, as you felt that the atmosphere for non-violent mass 
action did not exist. But are these differences of a fundamental 
character and should they warrant our giving up all hope of joint 
action? The question of progrimme is one for the Congress 
to decide. We can individually put forward our ideas and 
plans —but it is for the Congress to adupt them or reject them. My 
main proposition regarding ultimatum and struggle for Swaraj 
was turned down by the Tripuri Congress, but I make no grievance 
on that score. Such delays are inherent in democracy. [I still 
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believe that I was right and that the Congress will one day realise it 
and I only hope that it will not be too late then. Now granting that 
all the above differences exist, why should we not, nevertheless, be 
able to work together? These differences have not sprung up 
suddenly to-day. They have existed for sometime and we have 
collaborated together in spite of them. These, or similar differences 
will exist even in future and we shall have to do the same then 
(vz. collaborate together for the sake of the common 
eause). 


You will kindly remember that at Segaon we talked for 
nearly an hour solely on the question of composite, vs. homo- 
geneous cabient, but we had to agree to differ. Towards the end 
of our three-hour talk I said that I would ,nevertheless make a last 
effort to secure the co-operation of Sardar Patel and others when 
we next meet. Perhaps if I had not fallen ill and if we had met 
on the occasion of the Working Committee mecting at Wardha 
on the 22nd February, joint action would have been easier to 
achieve. 


There is another remark in your letter of the 30th March 
with which I do not agree, but which I did not refer to earlier 
through oversight. You said in effect that if my policy had the 
support of the majority in the All-India Congress Committee, I 
should have a Working Committee composed exclusively of those 
who believed in that policy. Our viewpoint clearly is that even if 
we have a majority in the A.-I.C.C. we should still have a Com- 
posite Cabinet, because the personnel of the Cabinet should reflect as 
far as possible the composition of the general body of the Congrcss 
and it should command the confidence of as large majority within 
the Congress as possible. In the circumstances which face us to-day 
in, India and abroad the principle of a homogeneous Cabinet for 
the Congress is, in our view, inherently wrong. This is the time 
for us to broaden our national front and should we commence 
doing so by constituting our National Executive—the Working 
Committee—on a narrow party basis ? 


On the question of corruption we are in general agreement, 
except that I feel that you take a somewhat exaggerated view of it. 
I do not know if taking India as a whole, one could say that 
there has been an appreciable increase of it. In any case, I do feel 
that even if there has been an increase, we are not yet incapacitated 
for a national struggle. And while investigating the cause of corrup- 
tion, we should consider if the suspension of our struggie, and the 
taste of the loaves and fishes of office have not been predominantly 
contributing factors. And as I said in my last leiter, perhaps a call 
for further sacrifice and suffering will serve as a proper antidote and 
lift the nation to a higher ethical plane. 


Rajen Babu very kindly paid me a visit on the Cth instant. 
We discussed labour questions of common interest and then turned 
to Congress affairs. When I first started correspondence with you I 
had hoped that we would be able to settle the problem of the 
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Working Committee in this way and that the larger problems could 
be left over for our subsequent meeting. But as our correspondence 
proceeded, I realised that it was not leading to a solution. By the 
time Rajen Babu came, I was feeling like making a desperate attempt 
to meet you, regardless of medical advice, hoping that it might 
bring us to a settlement. So Rajen Babu, at my request, telepho- 
ed to Birla House suggesting a meeting. When Rajen 
Babu did not give me encouraging news, I thought I would try 
again. So my doctor telephoned to Birla House again in the 
afternoon and I sent an express telegram—to both of which you 
replied saying that Rajkot affairs were compelling you to leave Delhi 
atonce. J felt then and I stil feel that Rajkot has taken possession 
of your soul at the cost, and perhaps to the great misfortune, of 
the Indian National Congrcss. To people like myself, Congress. 
affairs—particularly at this juncture—appear to be a thousand 
times more important than the call of Rajkot. One should have 
thought that after the award of Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sardar Patel 
would be able to handle the Rajkot situation, without requiring your 
personal presence there for such a long time. However, it is no 
use Jamenting now, when you have made a decision and have acted 
in accordance with it. 


In one of your telegrams of the 7th April you suggested that my 
brother Sarat or some other reprcsentative could run up or fly to Rajkot 
and meet you there. I am afraid that thisis not a workable propo- 
sition If direct correspondence fails to produce a satisfactory result, 
what result can talks through a representative bring, when the 
problem is so difficult and delicate? No, I feel that sending a 
representative to Rajkot will not improve matters. Only a direct talk 
between us could have done so. 


Your letter of the 10th instant has just come in and I have 
to make a few observations on it. IJ regret to say that your replies 
to most of the points are disappointing to mc. The whole letter 
breathes the spirit of pessimism which I cannot possibly share. I 
am afraid also that you have laid too much stress on personal issues. 
You should have sufficient faith in our patriotism to hope that we 
shall be able to transcend such issues when a national emergency 
has arisen. If we cannot restore unity within the Congress, how can 
we hope for unity in the country ? 


Regarding the Pant Resolution. You have given me prac- 
tically no advice. 


If you feel so hopeless about non-violent mass action in the 
States also, how do you hope to win civil liberty and responsible 
government for the States’ people >? Aftar all, our only sanction is 
non-violent mass action and deprived of it, we have to fall back on 
a purely moderate policy or your vicarious self-sacrifice. You say 
that you have stopped civil disobedicnce wherever you have 
influence. We know that you did so in Rajkot and there you took 
the whole burden upon yourself and staked your life for it. Is that 
fair either to your countrymen or to the Rajkot State people ? Your 
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life is not yours to risk whenever you chose to do so. Your coun-- 
trymen may legitimately demand your guidance and help in a 
larger sphere. than Rajkot. |§ And so far as the Rajkot 
people are concerned, if they .win their Swaraj not 
through, their own efforts and sacrifices, but through your self- 
immolation, they will remain politically, undeveloped and will not 
be able to retain the Swaraj .whjch you may win for them. 
Lastly, when there are so many battles to be fought and on so many 
fronts, how often can you stake your precious life in this way ? 


You have despaired altogether of our collaborating on the 
political and economic platform. You have added the economic, 
probably because you disapproved of our idea of industrial planning 
for India, even. thaugh we advocate encouragement of suitable 
cottage industries ‘along with industrialization. With regard to 
political differences, I still: fail to comprehend what difference you 
regard as fundamental and as an insurmountable obstacle in the 
path of unity. and joint actjon. If you still maintain that such action 
is impossible, then, the outlook—-at least the immediate outlook—for 
the Congress is gloomy indeed. I had been hoping all these days 
that through you the gulf would somchow be bridged and thereby 
a great national calamity averted. 


The irreconcilgble elements to which you refer, whether they 
be good, bad or indifferent, are elements which have come to stay. 
Consequently if to-day joint action be impossible, it will be 
impossible for all time. That means that the future has in store for 
us nothing but blank despair. With our youthful and robust 
optimism and our undying faith in India’s future, how can we 
accept such a proposition ? 


You have suggested. in several letters that I should formulate 
my policy and programme immediatcly and place them before the 
A.-I.C.C.—but I have been commissioned by the Congress to form 
the Working Committee in a particular way and that is my imme- 
diate duty. My programme was placed before the Tripuri Congress 
in my presidential speech and it was not adopted. At the present 
moment I do not feel called upon to place a programme before the 
A.-I.C.C. while the issue of the Working Committee remains 
unsettled. 


You said in your first letter that the initiative lies with me. 
Accordingly I have been placing before you my ideas as well as my 
solutions of the immediate problems now facing us. I see that all 
or most of the suggestions put forward by me do not find favour. 
with you. Consequently, it is now time for you to take the initia- 
live and communicate your wishes regarding the personnel of the 
Working Committee, The Pant Resolution required that the 
Working Committee should not only be formed according to your 
wishes but that it should also enjoy your implicit confidence. 

- J put forward for your consideration some alternative proposals. 
In the dirss place, I suggested a resumption of the national struggle 
which would automatically solve most of our present difficulties. 
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This suggestion is unacceptable to you. Secondly, I suggested that 
uf I See form a homogencous Cabinet according to cour advice, 

ou may please give me your vote of confidence. This also you say 
4s not possible. Thirdly, I suggested that you should come forward 
and assume direct control of the Working Committee which step 
again would remove many obstacles and obviate many difficulties. 
You have not replied to this suggestion of mine. If you turn this 
down as well, then the initiative must pass from my hands to yours 
and you will have to undertake the responsibility of forming the 
Worlang Committee. 

"One thing is clear in any case. I regret that I cannot possibly 
‘give effect to your advice to form a homogencous Cabinet out of 
the members of our side. This advice militates against the reso- 
lution of the Congress, which provides that the Working Committee 
must have your implicit confidence. Moreover, in my humble 
opinion, a homogeneous cabinet in the present circumstances will 
be against the best interests of the country. It will not be truly 
representative of the general body of the Congress and what is more, 
it will give rise to acute dissensions and possibly civil war among 
ourselves. 

I hope you will now fulfil the task imposed on you by the 
Tripuri Congress. Ifyou refuse to do even that, what shall I then 
do ? Shall I report the matter to the A.-I.C. C. and ask them to 
elect the Working Committee ? Orhave you any other advice to 
give me? 

I hope Ba is better now and will soon recover. How is your 
health and particularly your blood pressure? I am progressing 
steadily. 

With respectful Pranams. 

Yours affectionately, 
Subhas. 


P. S.—You have said in your letter under reply (of the 10th 
instant) in reply to my request for a vote of confidence from you 
that the members of the A.-I.C.C. should exercise their own judg- 
ment in dealing with the Working Committee that I may form, 
without being burdened by your opinion or mandate. It would 
be far better to let them exercise their own judgment in the very 
formation of the Working Committee. IfI cannot give effect to 
your advice, which is also against the terms of the Pant Resolution 
and if you do not form the Working Committee yourself, then the 

.-I.C.C, must accept the responsibility of electing the Working 
Committee. Can you suggest any other solution ? 


35 
MR. BOSE’S TELEGRAM 
| | Jealgora, 14th April, 1939. 

I am perturbed by persistent be reports that yourself not 
coming to Calcutta during A.-I.C.C. meeting and Gandhi Seva 
Sangh Conference being ned till second week of May. Your 
presence during A.-I.C.C. meeting abeolutely necessary. Will first 
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-week of May for A-.I.C.C. meeting suit you better? Kindly wire 
— Subhas. 


36 
MAHATMA’S REPLY 
Rajkot, 14th April, 1939. 
Mine crossed your letter. Can add nothing helpful, I am 
convinced best course in national interest for you is to form 
Cabinet of your unfettered choice and formulate programme. Love. 
a —Bapu. 


Another telegram of the date reads :— 

Your wire. Gandhi Seva Sangh, 3rd May to 10th. Better if 
Working Committee 28th instant, A.-I.C.C. 29th. I shall make 
desperate effort to attend. Ba’s fever abated. No danger. Love 


—Bapu. 
38 : 
Jealgora, April 15, 

This was followed by Mr. Bose’s telegram :— 

Received yesterday’s both telegrams. Sorry don’t feel 
reassured about your coming to Calcutta. Your presence during 
A.-I.C.C. meeting absolutely essential. To suit your convenience 
meeting should be postponed if necessary. Regret I cannot give 
effect to your advice regarding homogeneous cabinet, consequently 
only alternative is for you to nominate cabinet. I wrote to you 
on 13th. I am writing to-day again. If for any reason you don’t 
nominate, then matter will go before A.-I.C.C. I am undecided. 
Before that, we should make last attempt at settlement through 
personal talk. This may entail postponement of A.-I.C.C. to suit 
your convenience. Kindly wire after considering my letters of 13th 
and 15th.—Pranams—Subhas. 
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MR. BOSE’S LETTER 
Jealgora, 15th April, 1939. 
My dear Mahatma), 

I have wired to you to-day to say that your presence in 
Calcutta at the time of the A.-I.C.C. meeting is absolutely neces- 
sary. Itis so essential that to suit your convenience, the A.-I.C.C. 
meeting should be postponed if necessary. Kindly let me have 
definite news that you will be able to come by a particular date. 
I am told by several friends holding different political views that 
the Working Committee should be formed before the A.-I.C.C. 
meets. They feel so strongly on this point that they say that it is no” 
use for the A.-I.C.C. to meet if the W.C, has not already been 
formed. They hold, further, if correspondence does not lead to a 
settlement, then we should make a last desperate attempt through 

nal talk. In order ta enable us to meet, the A.-I.C.C. meet. 
ing should be postponed if necessary. 

Personally I am afraid of postponement (for I may be accused 
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_of dilatorjness)—unless you approve of it. But I do feel very strong- 
ly that if correspondence does not yield satisfactory results, then 
we must meet and this meeting should take place before the 
A.-L.C.C. meeting is held. If even personal discussion fails to 
bring about a settlement, one will at least have the satisfaction 
of having done his very best. 

_, Let me now summarise the latest position. I am sorry I 
cannot implement your advice regarding forming a homogenous 

abinet (I shall not repeat the reasons which I have detailed in 
my previous letters). cone you will have to accept the 
responsibility which has devolved on you as a result of the Pant 
Resolution. In other words, you will have to announce the per- 
sonnel of the Working Committee. If you do that, then the stale- 
mate will end—the W.C. will meet and following the W.C., the 
A.-1.C.C. Onecan hope that all will then be well and that no 
other contingency will arise. 

If for any reason you decline to form the W.C. then we shall 
be in a quandary. The matter will have to go before the A.-I.C.C. 
in an undecided state. I think it will be universally held that the 
W.C. problem should be solved before the A.-I.C.C. meets, so that 
the A.-I.C.C. may not become a battle-ground like Tripuri. 

I do not know how exactly your mind is working at present 
—but 1 do hope that you will now proceed to announce the 
personnel of the W.C., and thereby end the deadlock. Should you 
think otherwise, I would beg of you to visualise the disastrous con- 
sequences that will follow in the event of the A.-I.C.C. assembling 
in Calcutta without the problem of the W.C. having been solved. 
If such a situation arises, we should meet—if necessary, and post- 
pone the A.-1.C.C. meeting so that our meeting may take place. 

Onc thing has struck me presently, Wehave been discussing 
a lot about homogeneous Cabinet—but are we sure as to what 
exactly we mean by homogeneous cabinet? For instance, the 
Working Committees formed after Lucknow, Faizpur and Haripura 
Congress—would you call them homogeneous—then there is no 
reason to quarrel over the problem of Homogeneous vs. Composite 
Cabinet. If you call them composite—then why cannot a compo- 
site Cabinet function this year, after successfully working for three 
years? It strikes me that if we put aside the theoretical discus- 
sion of homogencous and composite Cabinets, we may be able to 
agree upon names which will in their totality command the general 
confidence of the A.-I.C.C. and of the general body of Congress 
delegates. Kindly consider this aspect of the problem. 

Then again you are deeply concerned over such problems as 
corruption, violence, etc. Perhaps you regard these questions as 

“fundamental. Now, we may differ as to the extent of corruption 
or degree of the spirit of violence which prevails to-day. But are 
we not all agreed that corruption, violence, etc., should cease and 
soarersh Hat should be taken in that behalf? Ifs0, why should 

ink that at the time of action we shall not act together or 
that in important matters, we shall not agree ? 
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I shall not prolong this letter. I have already unburdened 
myself to you. I shall only repeat that in all probability, we shall 
find after personal discussion that whatever our theofetical views* 
on the nature of the Cabinet may be, we shall be able’ to agree on 
the actual names—and whatever our theoretical differences on 
important problems may be, we shall be able to agree where action 
is called for. —_ 

I hope Ba is rapidly improving and that your health is satis- 
factory, despite the heavy strain. | am progressing steadily. 

With respectful Pranams, : 
Yours affectionately, 

Subhas. 


40 
GANDHIJ’IS TELEGRAM 


Rajkot, 17th April, 1939. 
Your letter and wire. Please retain date of meeting of A.- 
I.C.C. 28th. Shall attend. Impossible for me to impose committee 
on you. If you will not form one, let A.-I.C.C. decide. Composite 
Cabinet seems to me impracticable. As you have lifted the ban, 
I shall try to issue public statement if I get time. Love—Bapu. 
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Mr. Subhas Bose then sent the following telegram to 
Mahatma :— 

If you issue statement, kindly permit me to release cortes- 
pondence. My last letter posted on 15th—Subhas. 


42 
From Gandhiji :— 
Certainly publish correspondence which would render state- 
ment unnecessary, Love—Bapu. 


Next day on the 19th, Gandhiji sent the following 
telegram :— _ 

Leaving definitely on 24th, Reaching Calcutta on 27th 
morning. Might stay at Sodhpur. Hemprobha Devi has always 
insisted. Doctor Roy had another suggestion from medical stand- 
point. Since yesterday am laid with fever which is increasing. 
Hope it will be under control before departure. Despite many 
suggestions contained in your letters, I feel helpless, carry out 
terms, of Pant’s resolution in this atmosphere of mutual ; 
suspicions and in face of marked differences of opinion between 
groups. I stili maintain you should boldly form Committee. It 
would be unfair to you with the views you hold. Love—Bapu. 
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Mr. BOSE’S TELEGRAM | | 
emely happy you are coming to Calcutta on 27th. 


No objection to your staying where you like. For your 
personal comfort and public convenience, I would suggest your 
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sta riverside gardem-house on outykirts of city. However 
Bebu. jawaharialji was here yesterday. We think it. desirable 
break journey for one day at some place near Caloutts where 
eee talk. If you approve idea and wire 
me your route, I shall arrange halt at convenient intermediate 
station. Proceeding to Calcutta on 21st.— Subhas. 
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This was followed by another telegram :— 

Extremely anxious about your fever. Pray for your speedy 
recovery. Jawshaflalji and myself earnestly hope our meeting will 
yield fruitful results and make possible co-operation of all Congress- 
men in common cause. In view of aur early meeting in Calcutta we 
both consider it unnecessary and undesirable to release cor.espond- 
ence before meeting. Pranams.—Subhas. 


46 
MR. BOSE’S LETTER 


Jealgora P. O., Distt. Manbhum, 
ihar, April 20, 1939. 
My dear Mahatmaji, 


IT have to-day sent you the following telegram :—‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rajkot. Extremely anxious your fever, pray for your 
speedy recovery. Jawaharlalji and myself earnestly hope our meeting 
will yield = fruitful results and make possible co-operation 
of all Congressmen in common cause. In view of our early meeting 
at Calcutta we both consider it unnecessary and undesirable to. 
release correspondence before meeting. Pranams.”’ 


We have had a long correspondence during the last three 
weeks. This correspondence has not produced any tangible result 
so far as the formation of the Working Committee is concerned. 
Nevertheless it has perhaps been useful in a different way in helping 
the clarification our ideas. But the immediate issue has to be 
clinched now, for we cannot do without a Working Committee any 
longer. The situation within the country and in the international 
sphere makes it imperative that Congressmen should close up their 
ranks at once and present a united front. You are fully aware how 
the international situation is deteriorating from day today. The 
amending Bill now before the British Parliament shows that the 
British Government are preparing to rob the Provincial Governments 
of whatever power they now possess in the event of a wareemergency 
arising. From all accounts it should be clear beyond a shadow of 
doubt that we are approaching a crisis of unprecedented magnitude. 
We can hope to cope with it only if we sink our differences at once 
and do our very best'te-rehote wnity aad. ddipfine within our ranks. 
This tatk can be achieved: only if you'come forward and take the 
lead. Ti that event you-will find thet all‘of ue will.do our very best 
to co-operate with and follow you. ‘You wilt also find that there- 
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is common ground between us so far as the need of rooting out 
corruption and checking any tendency towards violence are 
concerned, though we may: differ as to the amount of corruption or 
the degree of spirit of violence that actually exists to-day. far as 
the programme is concesned, it is for the or the A.-I. C. C. 
to define it—though cach individual has the undoubted right to 
place his ideas before these bodies. In the matter of programme, I 
have the feeling that the crisis that is soon going to overtake us will 
largely ddlermine it and then there will be ‘little room for any 
material differences on this score. 

I am looking forward eagerly and most hopefully to our 
meeting in or near Calcutta before the A.-I. C. C. meeting. Opinion 
in Bengal as in other provinces is rapidly growing that the pro- 
blem of the Working mmittee should be solved by mutual agree- 
ment in spite of any theoretical differences and in spite of past 
differences or misunderstandings, Under the Pant Resolution, the 
responsibility of forming the Working Committee is yours and when 
you undertake the responsibility, you will find that we shall co-ope- 
rate to the best of our ability. 

Jawahar was here yesterday. We had a long discussion 
on the present situation. I was glad to find that our views 
concurred. 

We think that it would be desirable to break journey for a day 
at some station not far from Calcutta and have a quiet discussion. If 
you come viz Nagpur, then Midnapore (Kharagpur) would be the 
best place. If you come via Cheoki, then we must think of a place 
near Burdwan. I have sent you a wire on this point and shall 
await your reply. Failing this, we shall meet in Calcutta. I have 
asked Jawahar to join in our talks and he has kindly agreed. 

I am feeling anxious about your fever. I am praying that it 
may soon disappear. 

With respectful Pranams, 

Yours affectionately, 
Subhas. 


47 
TELEGRAM 
: Calcutta, 22-4-1939. 
Discussed with Satis Babu. Approved your staying there in 
quiet atmosphere. Consequently unnecessary to break journey en- 
route, Papers say you are coming via Delhi but your wire said via 
Nagpur. Kindly wire route.—Subhas Bose. 


48 
ce ‘ graersy 5-5-1939. 
t to release our correspondence. Kindly wire opinion 
—Subhas. . 
Rsindaban (Champaran). 
6-518, 


Release correspondence. Love—Bapu. —United Press. 
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THIRD PART 


The Fighting Forties 


(1942-—1945) 


“India is presented with the choice between freedom and 
slavery.” 


(April 20, 1942) 
—Subhas Bose 


Subhas Bose looked upon the Second 
World War as India’s chance of a lifetime and 
consequently he staked his all for his mother- 
land on what he sincerely regarded as the 
final fight for freedom. 


Subhas Bose firmly believed, as itis clear 
from his trend of pra tre this part of the 
book, that no nation can achieve freedom with- 
out forei aid. Therefore, he did not think it 
ungraceful to exploit the war situation and use 
Germany and Ja epan as tools against the 
British in fighting the War of Independence for 
ndia 


Notwithstanding his ultimate defeat, which 
was quite inevitable ay pects he was rather late 
in the fleld and was fighting against heavy 
odds, his organisation of the Indian National 
Army ina purely hostile territory, is a tribute 
to his inborn military genius. 


On the cultural side the achievements of 
' Bose are also quite magnificent. He has lit the 
torch of freedom in India and this torch cannot: 
be extinguished by icy imperialism. On the other 
hand, the fire of f om is spreading fast and 
far, and the ory of * Quit India ’ has acquired 
the momentum of ‘ Quit Asia. 
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SECTION XL 
Berlin Calling ! 

All the essay’s and addresses written and 
delivered by Subhas Bose in Germany during 
war are yet buriedin mystery. Some of the 
radio broadoasts and  ~s es which 
have come tolight:are rep uced below, and 
these may be taken as representative of his 
eloquent oratory in Europe before his depar- 
ture for Japan, Malaya and Burma. he 
Speeches in Germany sound the bugle-call of 


the coming battle. There is a deep note of 
preparation for freedom’s fight in them. 


1 
Dawn of Deliverance 


(April 20, 1942) . 


Subhas Bose delivered the fellowing message from Berlin radio :— 

“In spite of: British propaganda, it should be clear to all 
right-thinking Indians that in this wide world India has but 
one enemy, the ¢nemy who has exploited her for over a hundred 
years, the enemy who’ sucks the life-blood of Mother India, British 
Imperialism...... 


“Tam not an afologist ofy the Tripartite Powers; that 1s 
not my job. My coéfftern is with India............ When British 
Imperialism is defeated, India will get her freedom. If, on the 
other hand, British Impertatisrr should somehow win the war, then 
India’s slavery would be perpetuated for ever. India is, therefore, 
presented with the choice between freedom and slavery. She must 
make her choice....... 


‘“‘Brtain’s paid propagandists have been call- 
ing me an enemy agent. I need no credentials 
when I speak to my own people. My whole life 
is one long persistent, balled dare tes struggle 
against British ee and is the best guar- 
antee of my bonafides...... All my life I have been 
the servant of India. Until the last hour of my 
life I shall remain one. My allegiance and loyalty 
have ever been and will ever be to India alone, 
no matter in which part of the world I may live...... 


“If you make a dispassionate and objective study of different 
theatres of war to-day, you will come to the same conclusion as 
myself—that nothing on earth can prevent the rapid colla 
of the British Empire......... Already the outposts in the Indian 
Ocean have p out of the hands of British sea-power...... 
Mandalay has fallen and Allied troops are practically expelled from 
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“Countrymen, when the British Empire is diappearing, the 
day of India’s deliverance ap aches. I want to remind you that 
in the year 1857 Ret Indiats first War of Independence. In May 





1942 W of Independence. Gird up your loins. 

The hoes oH th tion is at band. nea 
“Asad Bind | Fight 21 and win Indie’s liberty, 
witb peta 
determine her OWN futare with ¢ no interference! 

er based on ‘the’™ 
ternal principies of yaatioe. Beeuis and Frater- 
2 
Fight For Freedom 
(May, 1942) 


Early in May 1942, he spoke on the Berlin radio : 


‘Sisters and brothers! On the last occasion when I addressed 
ye a few weeks ago I reminded you again of the deceit and 
ia intl underlying the policy of the British Government which 

inated inthe journey of Sir Stafford Cripps to India. Sir 
Stafford, on the one hand, offered independence in the future, 
and on the other, demanded the immediate co-operation of India 
in Britain’s war-effort. Strangely enough, the Indian people were 
apparently expected to accept the proposition. The contemptible 
offer was, however, rejected. This was a matter for joy and pride to 
Indians in all parts of the world. 


“It was a painful surprise to me to find that after the depar- 
ture of Sir Stafford Cripps from India, and despite the refusal 
of the British Government to concede India’s demands, some 
Congressmen have been publicly advocating a policy which amounts 
(oO unconditional co-operation with Britain in her war-effort. 
These gentlemen must have forgotten the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress from 1927 to 1938. Was it not reaffirmed that 
when the next warcame, India should resist every attempt on the 

artof the British Government to trap her into fighting? In 

ptember 1939, when the present war broke out, did not the 
Indian National Congress deliberately refuse unconditional co- 
operation with the Government? And did it sot take disciplinary 
action against prominent leaders for co-operating with the British 
Government ? 


“I know that the new converts to the creed of ot one 
will perhaps aver that they have altered their principles and 
in sari meet a new menace to Britain from without. 
would’ like to ask them how the British aggression, or tg 
Indian hye have been fighting so long, can be destroyed? 
In spite. of all that British pro pee been 
saying, or may say in future, should be clear 
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to all right-thinking Indians that in this wide 
world, India has but one enemy, the enemy who. 
hes explvited her for over a tund ‘yours, the 
ae who sucks the Hfe-blood of Mother ‘India—, 
British Imperialism. It is a moral tragedy that some of 
my countrymen: have been so duped by p anda that they 
rorget who is the real enemy aod think it is Japan, Germany or 
Italy, without enquiring what these Powers’ policies towards India. 
really are. Friends, I know something about those Powers and. 
their forcign policies. I can tell you with all scriousness that these 
three Powers want to see India free and independent and mistress 
of her own destiny. They are determined to defeat and destroy 
the enemy of India. It is, therefore, the task of the rising gener- 
ation of Indians to utilise the sent international crisis to bring 
about the dewnfall of the British Empire and the rise of a free a 
united India. 


“Iam notan apologist of the Tripartite Powers; that is: 
not my task. It is a task which falls to the Powers themselves, and 
they are quite able to deal with it. My concern is with India. . . 
When British Imperialism is defeated, India will get her freedom. 
If, on the other hand, British Imperialism should somehow win 
the war—which is quite impossible—then India’s slavery would be 

erpetuated for ever. India is therefore presented with the choice 
tween freedom and slavery. She must make her choice (now). 


“Britain’s paid propagandists have been calling me an enemy 
agent. I need no credentials when I speak to my own people. 
My whole life is one long persistent, uncompromising struggle 
against British Imperialism, and isthe best guarantee of my bona 
fides. Perhaps better than any other leading Indian of to-day I know 
foreigners and foreign politics. I have known Britishers from my 
very childhood. They are past-masters in the art of diplomacy, and 
if in spite of their best efforts they have been unable to prevent us from 
the struggle for our freedom, no other power on earth can do so. 


A SERVANT OF INDIA 


‘ All my life Ihave been a servant of India. Until the last 
hour of my life I shall remain one. My allegiance and loyalty have 
ever been, and will ever be to India alone, no matter in which part 
of the world I may live. British propagandists have now fallen back 
on their last idea, and are shouting fromthe housetops: ‘See 
what the Japanese have done in China,” instead of, “ India for the 
Indians.” en I was President of the Indian National Congress, 
I was responsible for giving effect to the Congress decision to send 
a goodwill mission to China. Then Chiang Kai-Shek was fighting 
for international ideals. But the Marshal who came to India the 
other day te ask the Indians to fight for England, was quite a 
different man. ‘Fhe Japan, the Democracies are now fighting, is 
—_ a different Japan—a Japan determined to annihilate Anglo- 
) ican ‘Impeérialimn, a Japan who has often... emancipated herself 
from the grip of Anglo-American mastery. 
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-: * If you make a dispassionate and objective study of the different 
theatres of war to-day, you will come to the same conclusions as myself 
-—that nothing on earth can prevent the rapid collapee of the British 
Empire. It had its days of pomp and glory, and it is high time that 
it should now disappear from the face of the earth, so that five hun- 
dred million human beings may once in enjoy life and freedom. 
Already mastery of the Indian Ocean has passed out of the hands 
‘of British sea-power, and despite the efforts of the Chinese to hold 
Burma for the British, M ay has fallen and Allied troops are 
practically expelled from Burmese soil. We must, therefore, consider 
where India stands. 


‘*‘Do you want to dig your political grave by still 
hanging to a power that is suffering defeat P Is it not 
far better and wiser to accept the hand of 
friendship offered by the Tripartite Powers and 

expressed in the Declaration of the Prime Minister 
of Japan P Ihave studied very closely foreign history 
of all fights for freedom. I have not yet found one 
single instance where freedom has been won without 
foreign aid. And Britain herself has been asking for help, not 
only from the free nations of the world, but also from enslaved 
‘countries like India. If there is nothing wrong in Britain begging for 
help, there can be nothing wrong in India accepting an offer of assist- 
ance which she needs. ...We shall welcome any help in India’s last 
struggle against British Imperialism. 


“ Friends, since I spoke to you last, you will have noticed how 
the British Government, under the plea of fighting Japanese 
sion, have opened the door to American aggression. American 
diplomats, businessmen, and army units are now in India, and if 
this process is not stopped, we shall soon have a new Imperialism. 
The British have been ousted from their position by Wall Street and 
the White House. The Viceroy in his broadcast of the 3rd May 
aaa to you to form a National War Front, He has given you 
wholesome advice to forget your differences and put up a common 
front against your enemies! For the coming struggle you must also 
strengthen public morale and eliminate all those who undermine it 
by thoughts of compromise. The arms will reach your hands. Be 
wise ; get everything ready, for there is not a minute to lose! And 
here is a word of good cheer to all our comrades in Britain. We are 
thinking of them day and night. They will be the first to taste the 
joy of freedom when the hour arrives. 


‘Friends and countrymen, when the British Empire is dis- 
appearing, and the day of India’s deliverance approaches, I want 
to remind you that in the year 1857 began India’s First War of 
Independence. In May 1942 has begun her last War of Independ- 
ence. Gird up your loins! The hour of India’s salvation is at 
hand. 
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‘“We have been preparing not only for the last. 
struggle, but also for the solving of a bet recon- 
struction problems in India,—Azad a! To oT 
and win India’s liberty, and then build up an India 
with full freedom to determine her own future with 
no interference. Free India will have a social order 
based on the eternal principles of justice, equality 
and fraternity. Last but not least, Free India,— 
Azad Hind, will have free, happy and prosperous 
men and women who will take their proper place in 
comity of free Nations.”’ 


3 E 
PRICE OF FREEDOM 


(June 1942). 
To the Indian National Army in Europe : 


Brave soldiers ! to-day you have taken an oath that you will 
give fight to the enemy till the last breath of your life under 
the national tricolour. From to-day you are the soldiers of the 
Indian National Army of Free India. You have volunteered to 
shoulder the responsibility of forty crores of Indians. From to-day 
your mind, might and money belongs to the Indian Nation, 


PIONEERS OF AZAD HIND 


O Friends ! you have the honour to be the pioneer soldiers 
of Azad Hind Fauj. Your names will be written in golden letters 
in the history of Free India. Every soldier who is martyred in 
this holy war will have a monument in Free India. The coming 
generations will shower flowers onthe those monuments. You are 
very fortunate that you have got this valuable opportunity to 
serve your motherland. Although we are performing this ceremony 
ina foreign land, our heads and hearts are in our country. 
You should remember that your military and __ political 
responsibilities are increasing day by day and you must 
be ready to shoulder them competently. The drum of Indian 
Independence has been sounded. Only we have to prepare for the 
battle ahead. We should prepare ourselves as carly as possible 
so that we can perform the duties we have shouldered. I assure 
you that the time is not far off when you will have to put to usc 
the military skill which you possess. 


VOW OF INDEPENDENCE 


To-day we are taking the vow of independence 
under the National Flag. A time will come when 
you will selute this flag in the Red Fort. But re- 
member that you will have to pay the price of free- 
dom. Freedom can never be had beg ging. It 
has to be got by force. Its priceis biood. We will 
not beg freedom from any foreign country. We shall 
achieve freedom by paying its price. It does not 
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matter how much price we have to pay for it. I assure 

ou that I shall lead the army when we march to India together. 
‘The news of the ceremony that we are performing here has 
reached India. It will encourage the patriots at home, who are 
fighting empty-handed against the British. Throughout my life 
it was my ambition to equip an army that will capture freedom 
from the enemy. To-day I congratulate you because the honour 
of such an army belongs to you. With this I close my speech. May 
God be with you and give you strength to fulfil this pledge, which 
you have taken voluntarily to-day. Inqlab Zindabad. 


4 


THE AMBASSADORS OF INDIA 
(june 1942) 
To the Indian Cadets in Europe : 


Netaji took the salute and said: Friends, comrades, brothers, 
to-day your military training has reached a level where you can 
perform your duties efficiently. You will be appointed to different 
posts according to requirements. All the vacancies will be filled 
as available. It does not mean that others will be left out. As we 
pee so will our responsibilities increase. Every youth should 
xe prepared to fillthe highest post. The offices that are being 
allotted to-day are all temporary. We should not look for anything 
here. Our real work is to free India. After this whatever India 
will give us as areward for our services, we should gladly accept. 
Whatever we want we shall have it from forty crores of Indians. 
This is only a training that we are getting here. 


HONOUR OF INDIA 


I want to inform every Indian who is taking part in the Azad 
Hind Fav that he should always regard the burden of forty crores 
of Indians on his shoulders. Kvery Indian in Europe should 
look upon himself as the ambassador of India. The 
honour of India is in your hands. Every act of 
youre will be a specimen of Indian civilization here. 
ou should take avery good care of your health, so that you 
can face the coming difficulties efficiently. You should stand so 
firmly upon your feet that you require no military guide. Whether 
‘ou have a leader or not, you should understand your duties 
ully and perform them unaided. When you achieve that standard, 
you will win every battle. The enemy will take to his heels, I 
want to remind you once again that every act of yours will have 
a direct influence upon India’s struggle for freedom. . Your pre- 
vious works have assured the ee lg 
are quite competent to perform military duties. Your ty 
enthusiasm has created a stir in every cornerof Europe. If we 
continue to make pregeess like this, that day ia not far off when 
we shall:be the master of our fate. You have made-great sacri- 


a 
i 
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5 
FREEDOM IS TAKEN, NOT GIVEN 
(June 1942) 
To the Indian prisoners of war in Germany : 


O patriots ! Jai Hind ! I welcome you on behalf of the Azad 
Hind Sangh. I know the troubles that you have suffered on the 
way. The life ofa prisoner is new for you. You would not have 
seen such troubles at home. But this is not in our power, because 
the English who rule India have sent the Indians to the war in 
Europe against their will. We know that the Indian sol- 
diers are not fighting withthat bravery in this war 
which they displayed in the previous war. In this 
war the English themselves have become so coward 
that they take to flight from whatever front they are 
put at. The English had to face defeat everywhere in Europe. 
The defeat at Dunkirk is the proof of their cowardice. 


BATTLE OF DUNKIRK 


The flight of the three lacs of the English with latest wea- 
pons and materials from Dunkirk is without example in history. 
Far off at a distance the Japanese are fighting in Burma. The 
Japanese have taken Singapore, the key of the east, from the 
English. The Japanese have taken possession in two daysotf the 
fort of Singapore which the British had built in twenty years at 
the cost of millions cf pounds. The British are not fit to fight and 
they are dragging other nations behind them. But that time is 
gone now. ‘There is political consciousness everywhere in the world. 
The people have come to know their tricks. Nobody trusts them 
any more. 


DOWNFALL OF A NATION 


Friends ! there was a time when the British were a brave 
ople. Their generals ordered their soldiers to face the guns. 
Prose soldiers did not care for their lives but only to carry out the 
commands of the general. They faced the guns under all circum- 
stances. But those generals are losing ground eveywhere, and their 
soldiers quit their arms and take to flight.These are the signs of 
the downfall of a nation. And these signs are found in the English to- 
day. The English are like the dead snake which people are afraid of, 
even after its death. There is no doubt that the British have lost this 
battle. The problem is how to take charge of our country.W hen the 
Englishmen are about to leave, there is no use 
begging independence or getting itasa present from 
other nations, because such an independence can- 
not last : ething we get without labour is 
nota lasting one. Such a freedom be gone very 
for such © thing as freedoo), "We ne Young AN 
ir such «4 thi | We are young &: 
wens sense of self-respect. *‘ . shall take free- 
om by the stre1 of our arins. Freedom is never 
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given. Itistaken. Thank God, the nations fighting Britain are 
ready to help us. They know that Free India _ will contribute to the 
prosperity of the world. Consequently they are ready to help us 
sinccrely. Now it rests with you to shoulder this noble task, and 
bring it to perfection, or spend your life in imprisonment, as you 
have been doing hitherto. The German Government has no hand 
in our freedom. It is our own demand for help which they are 


granting. 
SECTION XLI 
Tokyo Speaks to India 


Subhas Bose, it is said, travelled to Japan 
from Germany in atorpedo. On his arrival at 
the Japanese capital, he addressed a message 
to the Indian Nation. Helaid special] stress 
on the situation in India and linked up Quit 
India with the Independence Movement in 
South-East Asia. He expressed his confidence 
in the ultimate neeior of India. 


INDIA SHALL BE FREE 
(Tokyo, June 21, 1943) 


So far as India is concerned what is most important to all 
of us is the situation near India 

During the whole history of the British in India, it had not 
struck one single British General that at any stage in the future, some 
enemy of the Briush might appear on the Eastern Frontier of India. 
The whole attention of British military strategists has therefore been 
concentrated on the North-Western Frontier of India. 


‘* Personally, I expect another such attempt 
sometime this year. But what I want to point out, 
my countrymen, is that by compromise the British 

liticians will never recognise India’s independence 
ut will only try to bluff the Indian people. 


“ Protracted negotiations are planned to side-track the campaign 
for independence and thereby undermine the national will, as they 
did between December 1941 and April 1942. 

‘Therefore, we should, once and for all, give up hope of any 
compromise with British Imperialism. Our ind nce admits of 
no compromises. Freedom is only won when the British and their 
allies quit India for . And those who really want liberty must 
fight for it and pay for it with their own blood, : 


~ ** Countrymen and Friends, let ig Poa alg carry 
on the t for liberty, inside India and outside 
India, with all our strength and vigour. Let us 
battle with unshakable faith till the 

Say er Pasa PRES Soe "age ancien 
independent nation. } : 
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‘‘In this struggle there is no going back, and there can be no 
faltering. We must march onward and forward till victory is achieved 
and freedom won.”’ 


‘“* Some of my countrymen have been expecting that under he 
pressure of an international crisis, the imperialistic powers like Britain 
might be induced to recognise the independence of enslaved countries 
like India, but all ‘uch expectations have been completely misplaced. 


“ You are aware that towards the end of 1940, since I saw that 
Mahatma Gandhi had at long last launched civil disobedience 
campaign, I felt that the honour and prestige of Indian people had 
been vindicated, and it was necessary to plan the Indian Revolution 
on a larger scale and in an effective manner in order to bring it to 
fruition. To-day I amin a position to announce to you that all these 
objectives have been fully achieved. We know the international 
situation at first hand and we are therefore convinced of our ultimate 
victory. 


“With the naval fortress of Singapore in their possession, our 
rulers thought that India was safe in their hands. The dynamic 
advance of Generals Yamashita and Ida opened the eyes of the world 
to the worthlessness of British strategy......... 


‘‘ Since then General Wavell has been making feverish attempts to 
put up fortifications on the Eastern Frontier of India. But what the 
Indian people are asking is this: If it took them almost 20 years to 
build Singapore, and only one week to lose it, how Jong will it take 
the British C-in-C or his successor to withdraw from his fortifications ? 


** To us, Indians, what is of primary importance is 
not what is happening at Tunis, Timbuctoo or in 
Lampedusa or Alaska, but what is happening inside 
India and across our frontier. 


‘What is of primary importance to us is that the much 
advertised reconquest of Burma has ended in a shameful retreat. 


‘Even the fall of Singapore, and loss of Burma, the greatest 
disasters in British military history could not bring about any 
appreciable change. British Imperialism remains inexorable. Men 
may come and men may go, empires may come and empires may go, 
but British Imperialism goes on for ever,—that is what our rulers 
continue to think, 


“ You may call it lack of statemanship or political bankruptcy 
or midsummer madness. But this midsummer madness has its own 
explanation. 


'“ The British Empire has grown out of India. The British people 
know, no matter to which political party they belong, that they need 
to reap all the resources of India. To them empire means India, 
They are now fighting madly to preserve that empire. Consequently, 
no matter what fate besets Britam during the course of this war, the 
Englishman will endeavour to the very last to keep his empire,—that 
is, to hold on to India. | 
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‘‘ Therefore, if I may arg frankly, I would say that it is 
midsummer madness that British politicians refuse to recognise India’s 
independence, though they are in a terrible plight ; itis midsummer 
madness that we should expect the Englishman voluntarily to give up 
his empire. No Indian should ever cherish the illusion that one day 
England will be induced to recognise India’s independence. 


“ But that is not to say that British politicians will never again 
compromise with India. 


© Ayi Indians outside India who are not living 
in countries directly under the control of our ene- 
mies have now been brought together into one well- 
built organisation. They are following closely de- 
vyelopments inside India and on the other hand they 
are keeping unimpeded contact with international 
events. They are making all possible preparations 
to bring atthe right time the maximum assistance to 

ou who have been carrying on the struggle at home 
in spite of internment, persecution and brutali- 
y: 


* Friends, you may remember that. I have in the past assured 
you more than once that when the hour strikes, I, and many 
others like myself, will be by your side to share the glory of fighting 
and suffering side by side, and share with you the joy of victory as 
well, We are now fulfilling that pledge......... 


‘* India shall be free,—and before long. Anda 
free India will throw open the prison gates, so that 
her worthy sons may step out of the darkness of the 
prison cells into the light of freedom.”’ 


2 
WHEN THE HOUR STRIKES 
June 24, 1943. 


** Some of my countrymen have been expecting 
that under the pressure of an international crisis, 
the Imperialistic powers like Britain might be in- 
duoed to recognize the independence of enslaved 
countries like India, but all such expectations have 
been completely misplaced......... 


_ You are aware that towards the end of 1940, since I saw 
that aaa gear at long last launched civil disobedience 
campaign, t that the honour and prestige of Indian people had 
fons vindicated, and it was necessary to plan the Indian Revolution 
on a larger scale and in an effective manner in order to bring it to 
fruition To-day I am in a position tq announce to you that all 
these objectives have been fully 2 achieved. We know the internation- 
al situation at first hand and we are therefore convinced of our 
riltimate VICtOry......... : 
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All Indians outside India who are not ah in countries 
‘directly under the control of our enemies, have now been brought 
together into well-built organisation. They are following closely 
developments inside India and on the other hand they are keepin 
unimpeded contact with international events, They are keeping al 
possible preparations to bring at the right time the maximum assis- 
tance to you who have been carrying on the struggle at home in 
spite of internment, persecution and brutality. 


‘‘ Friends, you may remember that I have in the 
past assured you more than once that when the 
hour strikes I and many others like myself, will be 
by your side to share the glory ot fighting and suffer- 
ing side by side, and share with you the joy of vic- 
tory as well—we are now fulfilling that pledge......... 


‘€ India shall be free,—and before long. And a free India 
will throw open the prison gates so that her worthy sons may step 
out of the darkness of the prison cells into the light of  free- 


diom. 
SECTION XLII 


To The Indians in Malaya 


Subhas Bose arrived at Singapore in June 
1943 and he devoted two months for organis- 
ing public opinion among Indian civilians and 
Indian prisoners of war along aggressive line. 
It was noeasy job to snatch the soldiers from 
their staunch loyalty to the British and key them 
up to patriotism but with dogged patience and 
sincerity Subhas Bose accomplished the task 
magnificently. ; 


THE TASK OF LIBERATING INDIA 
(June 29, 1943) 
To the Indian National Army in Malaya : 


‘< The task of liberating India,’’ he said, “is ours, and ours 
alone. That repose we shalj not cast on anybody else be- 
cause that would be against our national honour..,....... 


‘“ But the enemy is ruthless and desperate and he is armed to 
the teeth. Against such a foe, no amount of civil disobedience, or 
sabotage, or revolutionary terrorism can be of any avail. If, there- 
fore, we want to expel British power from India, we have to fight 
the enemy with his own weapons. The enemy has already drawn 
the sword—he must therefore be fought with the sword. 


THE HOUR HAS STRUCK 


‘‘T am confident that with the help of my coun- 
trymien in East Asia, I shall be able Oo Organise & 


gigantic faraa whinh will ha «I~ 4- -—-—- 
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‘¢ Therefore, if I may speak frankly, I would say that it is 
midsummer madness that British politicians refuse to recognise India’s 
independence, though they are in a terrible plight ; itis midsummer 
madness that we should expect the Englishman voluntarily to give up 
his empire. No Indian should ever cherish the illusion that one day 
England will be induced to recognise India’s independence. 

‘‘ But that is not to say that British politicians will never again 
compromise with India. 


© Al) Indians outside India who are not living 
in countries directly underthe control of our ene- 
mies have now been brought together into one well- 
built organisation. They are following closely de- 
velopments inside India and on the other hand they 
gre keeping unimpeded contact with international 
events. They are making all possible preparations 
to bring atthe right time the maximum assistance to 

ou who have been carrying on the struggle at home 
in spite of internment, persecution and brutali- 
y 


‘ Friends, you may remember that. I have in the past assured 
you more than once that when the hour strikes, I, and many 
others like myself, will be by your side to share the glory of fighting 
and suffering side by side, and share with you the joy of victory as 
well. We are now fulfilling that pledge......... 


‘“India shall be free,—and beforelong. Anda 


free India will throw open the prison gates, so that 
her worthy gry A step out of the darkness of the 


prison cells into ght of freedom.”’ 
2 
WHEN THE HOUR STRIKES 
June 24, 1943. 


. ** Some of my countrymen have been expecting 
that under the pressure of an international crisis, 
the Imperialistic powers like Britain might be in- 
duoed to recognize the independence of enslaved 
countries like India, but all such expectations have 
been completely misplaced......... 

“You are aware that towards the end of 1940, since I saw 
that ee reeet ian at long last launched civil disobedience 
campaign, t that the honour and prestige of Indian people had 
been vindicated, and it was necessary to plan the Indian Revolution 
on a larger scale and in an effective manner in order to bring it to 
fruition To-day I am in yh taper tq amnounce to you that all 
these objectives have been fully achieved. We know the internation- 
al situation at first hand and we are therefore convinced of our 
vittimate VICtOPry.....<... 
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All Indians outside India who are not living in anal es 
‘directly under the control of our enemies, have now been brought 
together into well-built organisation. They are following clasely 
developments inside India and on the other hand they are keeping 
unimpeded contact with international events, ‘They are keeping al 
possible preparations to bring at the right time the maximum assis- 
tance to you who have been carrying on the struggle at home in 
spite of internment, persecution and brutality. 


‘** Friends, you may remember that I have in the 
past assured you more than once that when the 
hour strikes I and many others like myself, will be 
by your side to share the glory ot fighting and suffer- 
ing side by side, and share with you the joy of vic- 
tory as well—we are now fulfilling that pledge......... 


‘India shall be free,—-and before long. And a free India 
will throw open the prison gates so that her worthy sons may step 
out of the darkness of the prison cells into the light of  free- 


dom. 
SECTION XLII 
To The Indians in Malaya 


Subhas Bose arrived at Singapore in June 
1943 and he devoted two months for organis- | 
ing public opinion among Indian civilians and 
Indian prisoners of war along aggressive line. 
It was no easy job to snatch the soldiers from 
their staunch loyalty to the British and key them 
up to patriotism but with dogged patience and 
sincerity Subhas Bose accomplished the task 
magnificently. ; 


THE TASK OF LIBERATING INDIA 
(June 29, 1943) 
To the Indian National Army in Malaya : 


“ The task of liberating India,” he said, “is ours, and ours 
alone. That ngibility we shall not cast on anybody else be- 
cause that would be against our national honour........ 


* But the enemy is ruthless and desperate and he is armed to 
the teeth. Against such a foe, no amount of civil disobedience, or 
sabotage, or revolutionary terrorism can be of any avail. If, there- 
fore, we want to expel British power from India, we have to fight 
the enemy with his own weapons. The enemy has aiready drawn 
the sword—he must therefore be fought with the sword. 


THE HOUR HAS STRUCK 


‘*I am_ confident that with the help of my coun- 
trymen in Fast Asia, I shall be able to organise & 
gigantic force which will be able to sween awawv 
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“ Therefore, if I may speak frankly, I would say that it is 
midsummer madness that British politicians refuse to recognise India’s 
independence, though they are in a terrible plight; itis midsummer 
madness that we should expect the Englishman voluntarily to give up 
his empire. No Indian should ever cherish the illusion that one day 
England will be induced to recognise India’s independence. 

‘‘ But that is not to say that British politicians will never again 
compromise with India. 


_ © Al} Indians outside India who are not living 
in countries directly underthe control of our ene- 
mies have now been brought together into one well- 
built organisation. They are following closely de- 
vyelopments inside India and on the other hand they 
are keeping unimpeded contact with international 
events. They are making all possible preparations 
to bring atthe right time the maximum assistance to 

ou who have been carrying on the struggle at home 
in spite of internment, persecution and brutali- 
y 


‘* Friends, you may remember that. I have in the past assured 
you more than once that when the hour strikes, I, and many 
others like myself, will be by your side to share the glory of fighting 
and suffering side by side, and share with you the joy of victory as 
well. We are now fulfilling that pledge......... 


‘* India shall be free,—and before long. Anda 
free India will throw open the prison gates, so that 
ber worthy sons may step out of the darkness of the 
prison cells into the light of freedom.’’ 


2 
WHEN THE HOUR STRIKES 
June 24, 1943. 


_ ** Some of my countrymen have been expecting 
that under the pressure of an international crisis, 
the Imperialistic powers like Britain might be in- 
duced to recognize the independence of enslaved 
countries like India, but all such expectations have 
been completely misplaced......... 
-. You are aware that towards the end of 1940, since I saw 
chat PREYS rent had at long last launched civil disobedience 

mpaign, t that the honour and prestige of Indian people had 
been vindicated, and it was necessary to plan the Indian Revolution 
on a larger scale and in an effective manner in order to bring it to 
fruition To-day I am in a position tq announce to you that all 
these objectives have been fully achieved. We know the internation- 
al situation at first hand and we are therefore convinced of our 


“ei dte VICtOry......... 
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All Indians outside India who are not living in countries 
-directly under the control of our enemies, have now been brought 
together into well-built organisation. They are following clasely 
developments inside India and on the other hand they are keeping 
unimpeded contact with international events, They are keeping al 
possible preparations to bring at the right time the maximum assis- 
tance to you who have been carrying on the struggle at home in 
spite of internment, persecution and brutality. 


“ Friends, you may remember that I have in the 
past assured you more than once that when the 
hour strikes I and many others like myself, will be 
by your side to share the glory of fighting and suffer- 
ing side by side, and share with you the joy of vic- 
tory as well—we are now fulfilling that pledge......... 


‘‘ India shall be free,—and before long. And a free India 
will throw open the prison gates so that her worthy sons may step 
out of the darkness of the prison cells into the light of  free- 


dom. 
SECTION XLII 


To The Indians in Malaya 


Subhas Bose arrived at Singapore in June 
1943 and he devoted two months for organis- 
ing public opinion among Indian civilians and 
Indian prisoners of war along aggressive line. 
It was noeasy job to snatch the soldiers from 
their staunch loyalty to the British and key them 
up to patriotism but with dogged patience and 
sincerity Subhas Bose accomplished the task 
magnificently. ; 


THE TASK OF LIBERATING INDIA 
(June 29, 1943) 
To the Indian National Army in Malaya : 


‘“« The task of liberating India,’’ he said, ‘“‘ is ours, and ovyrs 
alone. That responsibility we shall not cast on anybody else be- 
cause that would be against our national honour......... 


“But the enemy is ruthless and desperate and he is armed to 
the teeth. Against such a foe, no amount of civil disobedience, or 
sabotage, or revolutionary terrorism can be of any avail. If, there- 
fore, we want to expel British power from India, we have to fight 
the enemy with his own weapons. The enemy has already drawn 
the sword—he must therefore be fought with the swerd. 


THE HOUR HAS STRUCK 


“I am confident that with the help of my coum 
trymen in Fast Asia, I shall be able to organise a 
gigantic force which will be able to sweep away 
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British power from India......... The hour has struck 
and every Indian must advance towards the field of 
battle. hen the blood of freedom-loving Indians 
begins to flow, India will attain her freedom.”’’ 


HUNGER, THIRST, PRIVATION, FORCED 
MARCHES AND DEATH 


“ Friends ! The time has now come for freedom-loving Indians 
to act. Action in a war-crisis demands, akove all, military discip- 
line, as well as unflinching Joyalty to the cause. I, therefore, call 
upon my countrymen in East Asia to line up in cone solid phalanx 
and prepare for the grim fight that is ahead of us. JI am confident 
that they will do so......... 


‘¢ IT have publicly declared several times that when I left home- 
land in 1941, on an important mission, it was in accordance with 
the will of the vast majority of my countrymen. Since then, despite 
all the restrictions imposed by C.1I.D., Ihave remained in constant 
touch with my countrymen at home......... 


‘Patriotic Indians abroad have beeh working 
as genuine trustees of the frreedom-fighters at home. 
I can assure everyrocs cnce again that whatever we 
have done up till now, or may do in future, has 
been and will be forthe freedom of India, and we 
shall never do anything that is either against 
the interests of India or will not be in accordance 
with the will of our people......... 


“In order to mobilize all our forces effectively, I intend orga- 
nising a Provincial Government of Free India—By winning free- 
com through our own efforts and sacrifice, we shal] be acquiring the 
strength whereby we shall preserve our liberty for all time...... I warn 
you that though we are absolutely sure of our final victory, we can 
never afford to under-cstimate the enemy, and we should even be 
aaa tis for temporary setbacks. We have a grim fight ahead of us 
or the ent my is at once powerful, unscrupulous and ruthless. In this 
final march to freedom you will have to face hunger, 
thirst, privation, forced marches and death. Onl 
when you pass this test, will freedom be yours. y 
am confident that you will do so and thereby bring 
freedom and prosperity to your enslaved and im- 
poverished land......... G 

2 


A CALL TO THE COLOURS 
(July 4, 1943) 
*‘ Friends! The time has now come for free- 
dom-loving Indians to act. Action in a War-crisis 


demands, above all, military ae ag as well as 
unflinching loyalty to the cause. I, therefore, call 
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at Shes ce ee a ee 
: Pp anx and prepare itor 8 g 
er ahead of us. I.am confident that they will do 


‘‘T have publicly declared several times that when I left 
‘homeland in 1941, on an important: mission, it was in accordance 
with the will of the vast majority of my countrymen. Since then, 
‘despite all the restrictions imposed by the C.I.D., I have remained in 
constant touch with my countrymen at home. : 


‘* Patriotic Indians abroad have been working 

as genuine trustees of the freedom-fighters at home. 
I can assure everybody once again that whatever 
we have done up till now, or may do in future, has 

been and will be for the freedom of India, and we 
shall never do anything that is either against the 

interests of India or will not be in accordance with 

the will of our people. 


“In order to mobilise all our forces effectively, I intend or- 
anising a Provincial Government of Free India............ By winning 
om through our own efforts and sacrifice, we shall be acquiring 
the strength whereby we shall preserve our liberty for all time. 
I warn you that though we are absolutely sure of our final victory, 
we can never afford to under-estimate the enemy, and we should 
even be prepared for temporary setbacks. We have a grim fight 
ahead of us—for the cnemy is at once powerful, unscrupulous and 
ruthless, In this final march to freedom, you will have to face 
hunger, thirst, privation, forced marches and death. Only when 
you pass this test will freedom be yours. I am confident that you 
will do so and thereby bring freedom and prosperity to your enslaved 

and impoverished land.” . 

3 
ARMY OF LIBERATION 
(uly 5, 1943) 


On July 5, 1943, Netaji Subhas attended the Military Review 
and addressed the Indian National Army :— 


‘Soldiers of India’s Army of Liberation! To-day is the 
proudest day of my life. To-day, it has pleased Providence to 
give me the unique honour of announcing to the whole world that 
ndia’s Army of Liberation has come into being. This Army has 
now been drawn up in military formation on the bat d of 
‘Singapore, which was once the bulwark of the British Empire. 
This is the Army that will emancipate India from the British yoke. 
Every Indian must feel proud that this Indian Army has been 
Organised entirely under Indian leadership, and that when the 
historic moment arrives, under Indian ership it will go into 
batttle. Standing to-day on the graveyard of the British Empire, even 
on is convinced that almighty British Empire is already. a. thing 
-O past. | | 
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TQ PELE. TO DELHI 


L* Wo Dela to WARE Mow waday oF as wl 


Pesividvalle survive this war of freedom, I do not 
know. | Bas Ido know this, that we shall ukimately 
— Jp Pca end until our survi 


ving 
faved o in’ anos 
eye Rese Gila of “Ancient 


Paphos my public career, I have always _ that 









SS . js other wee ripe fer independence in way, 

; an Army of Liberation. W. ington 
ay emma ht and win freedom, :because he his army. 
Garibaldi could liberate nen because he had his armed volunteers 
behind him. oe ba e¢ and honour to be the frat to came 
forward and onal Army. Soldiers who always 


remain faithful to their Salon: who perform their duty under all 
circumstances, and who are always prepared to sacrifice their lives 
are invincible. Engrave these three ideals in the inmost core of 
your hearts. 


‘‘Comrades ! You are to-day the custodians of India’s national 
honour and the embodiment of India’s hopes and aspirations. So 
conduct yourself that your countrymen may bless you and posterity 
may be proud of you. I assure you that I shall be with you in 
darkriess and in sunshine, in sorrow and in joy, in suffering and in 
victory. For the present, I can offer you nothing except hunger, 
‘thirst, suffering, forced marches and death. [It does not matter 
who among us will live to see India free. It is enough 
that India shall be free and that we shall give our 
all to make her free. May God now bless our Army 
and grant us victory in the coming fight!’’ 


4 
Total Mobilization 


(july 9, 1943) 
WHY BOSE LEFT INDIA 
I would like to tell wis veh frankly what 
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‘ i took me full three rane i bell eigag and meditation to decide 
if L had strength enough ta face in jag duty. Before 
Lay ernie mame ae ee 
0 30 to go an strike, de di release. é 
that neither in India, nar in Ireland, had = nal Sih succeed¢q in 
forcing the British Government to release him. I knew also that 
Terence MacSwincy and Jatin Das had died in the attempt to force 
the Government’s hands. But I felt convinced that I had an historic 
task to fulfil. So I took the plunge, and after seven days’ of hunger- 
strike, the Government unexpectedly got unnerved and set me_ free, 
with the intention of taking me back to prison again after a 
month or two. But before they could seize me again, I became a 


free man...... 


Friends! You know that I have been actively 
working in the independence movement ever 
since I left the University in 1921. I have been 
through all the civil disobedience campaigns during 
the last two decades. In addition to this, I have 
been copeee put in prison without trial, on 
the suspicion of having been connected with secret 
revolutionary movements— whether non-violent or 
violent. In the light of this experience, I came 
to the conclusion that all the efforts that we could 
put forward inside India, would not suffice to 
expel the British from our country ... . 


To put it briefly, therefore, my object in leaving India was 
to supplement from outside the struggle going on at home...... 
On the other hand, the supplementary help from outside, which 
the national struggle at home so urgently needs, is in reality very 
small. The help that our.countrymen at home needed and still 
need is atwofold one, moral and material. Firstly, they have to 
be morally convinced that their victory is assured, Secondly, they 
have to be given military help from outside..... 7 


The time has come, when I can openly tell the whole warld 
including our enemies, as to how itis proposed to bring about 
national liberation. Indians outside India, particularly Indians in 
East. Asia, are going to organise a fighting force which will be 
powerful enough to attack the British Army in India. When we 
do so, a revolution will break out, not only among the civil 
population at home but also among the Indian Army whichis 
now standing under the British Flag. When the British 
Government is thus attacked from both sides—from inside 
India and from outside—it will collapse, and the Indian people 
will then regain their liberty. According to my plan, therefave, 
it isnot even necessary to bother about the attitude of the Axis 
Powers towards India. If Indians outside and inside India will 
do their duty, it is ible for the Indian people to throw the 
British out of india liberate 38 million of th countrymen ... 
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TOTAL WAR 


Friends, let the slo of three million Indians 
in East Asia be: To Mobilisation for a Total 
War... Out ofthe total mobilisation, I expect at 
least three lakh soldiers and three crores of dollars. 
I want also a unit of brave Indian women to form a 
death defying Regiment who will wield the sword 
whichthe brave Rani of Jhansi wielded in India’s 
First War of Independence in 1857...... 


Our countrymen at home are now hard-pressed and they are 
demanding a second front. Give me total mobilisation in East Asia 
and I promise you a second front-——a real second front for the Indian 
struggle. 


5 


To the Daughters of India 


(July 12, 1943) 
Sisters, 


You all know, as well as I do, the part our women at home 
have played in the Freedom-movement, especially during the last 
twenty-two years, since the year 1921, when the Congress was 
reborn under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. It is not only 
in connection with the Congress movement of civil disobedience, 
but also in connection with the secret revolutionary movement, 
that our sistcrs have played » noble part. 


‘* In fact, it will be no exaggeration for me to say that there 
is no sphere of public activity, there is no department of national 
endeavour, in which Indian women have not gladly and bravely 
shared, along with our men, the burden of our national struggle.” 
scones Our brave sisters have also played a prominent part in the secret 
revolutionary movement. They have shown, that if the need arises 
they could, like their brothers shoot very well...... If to-day I express 
my fullest confidence in you, it is because I know our women are 
capable of, and therefore, I say without the slightest exaggeration, 
that there is no suffering, which our sisters are not capable of 
enduring. 


EVERY EMPIRE HAS ITS FALL ° 


*‘History teaches us thatevery Empire has its fall 
just as it hasits rise. And the time has come for the Bri- 
h to disappear from the face of this world. We see 
with our own eyes how that Empire has disappeared 
from this part ofthe world. It shall disappear from 
another part of the world, from India as well............ 


If there is any one either here or elsewhere who thinks that it 
_is an unwomanly act to shoulder a rifle, I would ask her to turn the 
pages of our history. What had our brave women done in the 
past? What did the brave Rani of Jhansi doin the Revolution 
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of 1857, India’s First War of Independence? It was this queen 
who with drawn sword on horseback led her men to battle. Through 
our ill-luck she fell, she failed, and India failed. But we have to 
continue and complete the work which the Great Rani uadertook 
in 1857......... 

‘* Therefore, in the last and final war of Inde- 
pendence we want not one Rani of Jhansi, but 
thousands and thousands of Ranis of Jhansi. It is not 
the number of rifles you may carry or the number 
of shots you may fire which is important. Equally 


important is the moral effect of your ‘brave 
example.”’ 3 | 


Indian Independence Movement 
(August 15, 1943) 


On August 15, 1943 a mass rally of about thirty thousand people was 
held at the Farrar Park in Singapore to listen to Netaji about the progress af 
the Indian Naticral Army and future plan of action. 

‘A year has rolled by since Mahatma Gandhi was put in 
prison for the crime of demanding the withdrawal of the British from 
India. Since then the Civil Disobedience movement as well as sabotage 
activities have gone on with unabated vigour. But we have not 
won freedom. And we shall not win treedom till we put up a 
sccond front on the Indo-Burma frontier and call upon the Indian 

ople and the British Indian Army to take up arms against the 
ritish and their allies in India....... 

‘It is to-day a very great pleasure for me _ to see 80 
many of my Muslim countrymen in this gathering of ours. I 
thank them heartily for the welcome they have given me 
and for the handsome purse they have offered for the Indian Inde- 
pendence Movemcent...... And let the whole world know, and let 
our enemies know, that all Indians in East Asia are united regard- 
less of religion or caste and they are determined to fight for the 
freedom of their common Motherland.” 

Since both Germany and Italy—and perhaps Soviet Russia— 
now regard Great Britain as Public Enemy No. I, it is also likely 
that they have a plan of carving up the British Empire. In this 
task they may invite Japanese help and co-operation, knowing 
that Japan has always cast longing eyes on the entire Archipelago, 
from the Dutch Indies right up to Australia. 

In this scheme of things, how and where does India stand ? 
Let those who claim to be leaders of the Indian people answer this 
question. 

XLIII 


To The Fighters For Freedom 


Subhas Bose took the direct command of 
the Azad Hind Fauj in August 1943 and devot- 
ed next two months to extensive and intensive 
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a for ‘ar on the basis of total 
Fe gilea r m sacrifice 
lianas .h Malaya for the liberation — 

| ariand. The response to this call 
for men, money and materigis was magnificent. 


- 1 
Bose Takes The Command 


(August 25, 19€3) 


[From time to time Subhas Bose issued special orders of the day which were 
full of inspiration for the Soldiers of Indian National Army] : 


In the interest of the Indian Independence Movement and 
of the Azad Hitid Fauj, I have taken over the direct command of 
our Army from this day. 


This is for me a matter of joy and pride, because for an Indian 
there can be no greater honour than to be the Commander of 
‘India’s Army of Liberation. But I am conscious of the magnitude 
of the task that I have undertaken and I am weighted down with 
a sense of responsibility, I pray that God may give me the necessary 
strength to fulfil my duty to Indians, under all circumstances, 
however difficult or trying they may be. | 


j regard myse}f as the servant of the 38 crores of my country- 

-men, who profess different religious faiths. I am determined to 

‘discharge my duties in such a manner that the interests of these 38 

crores may be safe in my hands and every single Indian will have 

_ reason to put complete faith in me. Itis only on the basis of undilu- 

ted nationalism and of perfect justice and impartiality that India’s 
- Army of Liberation can be built up. 

Inthe coming struggle forthe emancipation ofour 
motherland, for the establishment of Government 
of Free India, based on the goodwill of 38 crores of 
Indians.and for creation of a permanent army which 
will foe Indian Independence for all times,the 
A Hind Fauj has a vital role to play. To fulfil this 
role we must weld ourselves into an army that will 
have only one goal, namely the freedom of Indians 

and only one will, namely to do or die in the cause of 
India’s freedom. When we stand, the Azad Hind 
Fauj has to be like a wall of granite; when we 
aa phi the Azad Hind Fauj has to be like a steam- 
roller... | ; 


Our task is not an easy one ; the war will be long and _ hard, 
but I have complete faith in the justice and invincibility of our cause. 
38 crores of human beings, who form about one-fifth of the human 
race, have aright to be free and they aré now ready to pay the 
price of freedom. There is consequently no power on earth that can 
deprive ws of our ditthright of liberty any longer, = , 
 Oeanrtided; officers and men! | your unstinted support, 
unflinching loyalty, Azad Hind Fauj will become the instrument of 
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India’s Liberation. Ultimately, Victory will certainly be ours, I 
assure you. Our work has already begun. 


With the slogan, ‘Onward to Delhi’ on our lips. 
let us continue to ht til our National Flag flies 
over the Viceroy’s House in new Delhi, and the Azad 
Hind Fauj holds ita Victory Parade inside the ancient 
7 hia of the Indian Metropolis.—Auguet 26, 


2 
Maximum Sacrifice 
(September 6, 1943) 


Bose addressed a mee at Kuala Lumpur on 
September 6,1943: He — 


** The days of minimum sacrifice are over. The time has come 
when each and every one of us has to think of the maximum sacrifice 
... and that sacrifice has to be in human life, in money and in other 
resources which are necessary in order to equip a modern army. 


‘* So long as peace reigned all over the world, it 
was practically impossible for the Indian people to 
et arms and fight with arms. It was impossible for 
e peopleinside India. It was also impossible for 
people outside India. But thanks to this war, what 
was impossible four or five years ago has to-day 
become possible. If you want arms, youcan get 
them not inside but outside India. If you want to 
build up a modern army and equipit with all the 
modern weapons, you can do soto-day. That is why I 
say this war has been a God-sent opportunity to us. 
It has given us a unique opportunity for achieving 
not Dominion Status or Colonial self-government, 
but full and complete independence. 


‘TI congratulate you that you have in the hearts of Kuala 
Lumpur one of our camps where Indian young men are trained for 
the coming fight for freedom. . . . Malaya is dotted with camps, 
and many of these camps were formerly camps of the British Army. 
They have been turned over to us for our use. That reminds me 
that when we go to India, we shall also find ready-made barracks 
for our rational army. We won’t have to build new barracks. From 
Calcutta to Bombay, and from Rawalpindi to Madrass, there 
ase pen did ger the the ie “ata te but ria the 

| | Toramy,— ng fireae splen iC barracks are 
St 5 be taken fot our Indisn National Army 
and I promise to give the British fn return. ali 
the prisons for their use.” - : pes 
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3 
Unshakable Determination 
(September 26, 1943) 
Netaji reached Rangoon on September 26, 1943, when at the tomb of 


Emperor Bahadur Shah, the last Indian ruler, he addressed a meeting 
speaking: — | 


“Ie is perhaps strange, may be a lucky coincidence of history, 
that while the remains of India’s last Emperor rest on the soil of 
Burma, the remains of the last King of Free Burma now rest on 
the soil of India. 


‘‘We express our unshakable determination before 
@ sacred memorial, before the mortal remains 
of the last fighter for India’s freedom, the man who 
was an Emperor amongmen and aman among 
Emperors. Now when we are engaged in the last 
war for India’s independence, it is all the more 
necessary for us to renew our unshakable determina- 
tion to fight this last war for independence to a 
finish, regardless of all sufferings and sacrifices, 
regardless of all difficulties in our path, regardless 
of the length of this war—so that at long last the 
enemy, the common enemy of Burma and India, will 
be finally overthrown and we will be free not only 
within our homes, but free as comrades marching 
shoulder to shoulder, fulfilling the common destiny 
of mankind. 


‘‘And now I shall close these few remarks by quoting the English 
meaning of a couplet which was composed by Bahadur shah himself: 
“As long as the last particle of faith exists in the souls of India’s 
(recdomfahters the sword of India shall continue to penetrate 
the heart of London.” 


“‘ Ghazion men bu rahegi jab talak Iman ki, 
Takhte London tak chalegi tegh Hindustan ki.”’. 


SECTION VIL 


Tribute to Gandhi 
(October 2, 1943) 


(The 75th anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi’s Birth- 
day was celebrated at ngoon by the Azad Hind 
Fauj on October 2, 1943. Subhas Bose delivered 
the followin eech on the auspicious occasion. 
The National F was flown from the top of all 
Indian houses. procession was taken out and 
national songs were sung. = Ss 


**His name will be written in lettors of. gold,”’ 
Baid Bose about Gandhi. 
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“T shall devote myself to an estimation of the place of 
Mahatmaji in the history of India’s struggle for independence. The 
service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to India and to the 
cause of India’s freedom is so unique and unparalleled that his 
name will be written in letters of gold in our national history for 
all times to come. 


‘“ When the last World War was over and Indian leaders 
began to demand the liberty that had been promised to them 
they discovered for the first time that they had been betrayed 
by perfidious Albion. The reply to their demand came in the 
form of the Rowlatt Act in 1919, which deprived them of what 
little liberty they still possessed. And when they protested against 
that Black Act, the ee Bagh massacre followed. For all 
the sacrifices made by the Indian people during the last World 
War, the two rewards were the Rowlatt Act and the Jallianwalla 
Bagh massacre. 


The Indian people are so well acquainted with the life and 
works of Mahatma Gandhi that it would be an insult to their intelli- 
gence, if I were to begin narrating the facts of his life, I shall, 
instead, devote myself to an estimation of the place of Mahatmaji 
in the history of India’s struggle for independence. 


THE CAUSE OF INDIA’S FREEDOM 


The service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to India 
and to the cause of India’s freedom.is so unique and unparalleled 
that his name will be written in letters of gold in our national 
history for all time. 


In order to correctly estimate Mahatma Gandhi’s place in 
Indian history, it is necessary to take a bird’s eye-view of the British 
conquest of India. You all know that when the British 
first set foot on Indian soil, India was a land flowing with milk and 
honey and it was the wealth of India which had attracted poverty- 
stricken Englishmen from across the seas. Today we find that as a 
result of political enslavement and economic exploitation the Indian 
people are dying of hunger and starvation, while the British people 
who were once so poor and needy have grown fat and rich on the 
wealth and resources of India. Through sorrow and _ suffering, 
humiliation and torture, the Indian people have learnt at long 
last that the only solution of their manifold problems is the recovery 
of their lost liberty. 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 


Turning to the methods of the British conquest of India, we see 
that the British never attempted to fight the entire Indian population 
in any part of the country, nor did they try to conquer and 
occupy the whole of India at once. On the contrary they always tried 
to win over a section of the people, through bribery and corruption 
before they commenced military operations. This was the case in Ben- 
gal, where the Commander-in-Chief Mir Jafar was won over by the 


e 


ritisb, by cffering him the throne of Bengal. At that time the 
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religious or communal problem was unknown in India. The last 
independent king of Bengal, Siraj-ud-Dowla, who was a Muslim, 
was betrayed by his Commander-in-Chief, who was also a Muslim— 
and it was the Hindu Commander, Mohanlal, who fought with 
Siraj-ud-Dowla till the very last. The lesson that we have learnt 
from this episode in Indian history is that unless timely steps are 
taken to prevent and to punish treachery, no nation can hope to 
preserve its independence. The developments in Bengal did not 
unfortunately open the eyes of the Indian people in time. If even 
after the fall of Siraj-ud-Dowla in Bengal the Indian people had made 
common cause against the British, they would have easily succeeded 
in throwing the unwanted foreigner out of Indian soil. 


No one can say that the Indian people did not fight in order 
to retain their freedom—but they did fight all together. When the 
British attacked Bengal, nobody attacked them from behind. When, 
later on, the British fought Tippu Sultan in South India, neither 
the Mahrattas in Central India nor the Sikhs in the North came to 
the rescue of Tippu Sultan. Even after the fall of Bengal, it was 
still possible to overthrow the British through the combination of 
Tippu Sultan in the South, the Mahrattas in Central India and 
the Sikhs in the North. Unfortunately for us, this was not done. 
It was, therefore, possible for the British to attack one part of India 
at a time and gradually extend their rule over the whole country. 
‘The lesson that we have learnt from this painful chapter of Indian 
history is that unless the Indian people stand united before the 
enemy, they will never be able to achieve their independence. nor 
will they be able to preserve it even if they acquired it. 


FIRST WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


It took a long time to open the eyes of the 
Indian people. Ultimately, in 1857, they woke up 
ana they then made a concerted attack on the 
British, in different parts of the country. When 
the fight began—the fight that the British historians 
call the ‘ e Sepoy Mutiny’’ and we call the 
‘** First War of Independence ’’—the British were 
easily defeated at first. But two factors accounted 
for our ultimate failure. All parts of India did not 
join in the fight ; and what is more significant, the 
technical skill of our army commanders was inferior 
to that of the commanders of the enemy forces. 


Then after the tragic events of heaped Bagh the Iudian 
people were stunned and paralysed for the time being. AM the 
attempts for achieving liberty had been ruthlessly crushed by the 
British and their armed forces. Constitutional agitation, boyoott 
of British goods, armed revolution—all had alike failed to. bring 
freedom. There was not a ray of hope left and Indian people, 
though their hearts were burning with indignation, were groping 
in the dark for a new method and anew weapon of struggle. Juat 

—— | oS m the 
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scene with his novel method of Non-Co-operation or Satyagraha or 
Civil Disobedience. It appeared as if he had been sent by Provi- 
dence to show the path to liberty. Immediately and spontancously 
the whole nation rallied round his banner. India was saved. 
Every Indian’s face was now lit up with hope and confidence. 
Ultimate victory was once again assured. 


For twenty years and more Mahatma Gandhi has worked 
for India’s salvation, and with him, the Indian people too 
have worked. It is no exaggeration to say that if, in 1920, he 
had not come forward with his new weapon of struggle, India to-day 
would perhaps have been still prostrate. His services to the cause 
of India’s freedom are unique and unparalleled. No single man 
could have achieved more in one single life-time under similar 
circumstances. « 


REVOLUTIONARY FERVOUR 


Since 1920 the Indian people have learnt two things from 
Mahatma Gandhi which are the indispensable preconditions for the 
attainment of independence. They have, first of all, learnt national 
self-respect and self-confidence—as a result of which revolutionary 
fervour is now blazing in their hearts. Secondly, they have now got 
a countrywide organization which reaches the remotest villages of 
India. Now that the message of liberty has permcated the hearts 
of all Indians and they have got a countrywide political organization 
representing the whole nation—the stage is set for the final struggle 
for liberty—the last war of Independence. 


It is not in India alone that a struggle for freedom has been 
heralded by a spiritual awakening. In the Risorgimento Movement 
in Italy, it was Mazzini who first gave the spiritual inspiration to 
the Italian people. He was then followed by the fighter and the 
hero—Garibaldi, who began the march to Rome at the head of one 
thousand armed volunteers. In modern Ireland too, the Sinn Fein 
Party, when it was born in 1906, gave the Irish people a programme 
which was very much similar to iMbatnia Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
programme of 1920. Ten years after the birth of the Sinn Fein 
Party—that is 1916,—the first armed revolution in Ireland took 
place. 


Mahatma Gandhi has firmly planted our feet on 
the straight road to liberty. He and other leaders 
are now rotting behind the son bars. The task 
that Mahatma Gandhi began has, therefore, to be 
accomplished by his countrymen—at home and 
abroad. Indians at home have everything that they 
need for the final struggle but they lack one thing— 
an army of liberation. That army of liberation has 
to be supplied from without—and it can be supplied 
only from without. | 
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religious or communal problem was unknown in India. The last 
independent king of Bengal, Siraj-ud-Dowla, who was a Muslim, 
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to retain their freedom—but they did fight all together. When the 
British attacked Bengal, nobody attacked them from behind. When, 
later on, the British fought Tippu Sultan in South India, neither 
the Mahrattas in Central India nor the Sikhs in the North came to 
the rescue of Tippu Sultan. Even after the fall of Bengal, it was 
still possible to overthrow the British through the combination of 
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It was, therefore, possible for the British to attack one part of India 
at a time and gradually extend their rule over the whole country. 
"The lesson that we have learnt from this painful chapter of Indian 
history is that unless the Indian people stand united before the 
enemy, they will never be able to achieve their independence. nor 
will they be able to preserve it even if they acquired it. 
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It took a long time to open the eyes of the 
Indian people. Ultimately, in 1857, they woke up 
and they then made a concerted attack on the 
British, in different parts of the country. When 
the fight began—the fight that the British historians 
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‘*‘ First War of Independence ’’—the British were 
easily defeated at first. But two factors accounted 
for our ultimate failure. All parts of India did not 
join in the fight ; and what is more significant, the 
technical skill of our army commanders was inferior 
to that of the commanders of the enemy forces. 


Then after the tragic events of  hagencesier ss Bagh the Indian 
people were stunned and paralysed for the time being. Adi the 
attempts for achieving liberty had been ruthlessly crushed by the 
British and their armed forces. Constitutional agitation, boycott 
of British goods, armed revolution—al] had alike failed to. bring 
freedom. There was not a ray of hope left and Indian people, 
though their hearts were mg with indignation, were groping 
in the dark for a new method and anew weapon of struggle. Just 
at this psychological moment, Mahatma Gandhi appea on the 
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scene with his novel method of Non-Co-operation or Satyagraha or 
Civil Disobedience. It appeared as if he had been sent by Provi- 
dence to show the path to liberty. Immediately and spontancously 
the whole nation rallied round his banner. India was saved. 
Every Indian’s face was now lit up with hope and confidence. 
Ultimate victory was once again assured. 


For twenty years and more Mahatma Gandhi has worked 
for India’s salvation, and with him, the Indian pcople too 
have worked. It is no exaggeration to say that if, in 1920, he 
had not come forward with his new weapon of struggle, India to-day 
would perhaps have been still prostrate. His services to the cause 
of India’s freedom are unique and unparalleled. No single man 
could have achieved more in one single life-time under similar 
circumstances. ® 


REVOLUTIONARY FERVOUR 


Since 1920 the Indian people have learnt two things from 
Mahatma Gandhi which are the indispensable preconditions for the 
Attainment of independence. They have, first of all, learnt national 
self-respect and self-confidence—as a result of which revolutionary 
fervour is now blazing in their hearts. Secondly, they have now got 
a countrywide organization which reaches the remotest villages of 
India. Now that the message of liberty has permeated the hearts 
of all Indians and they have got a countrywide political organization 
representing the whole nation—the stage is set for the final struggle 
for liberty—the last war of Independence. 


It is not in India alone that a struggle for freedom has been 
heralded by a spiritual awakening. In the Risorgimento Movement 
in Italy, it was Mazzini who first gave the spiritual inspiration to 
the Italian people. He was then followed by the fighter and the 
hero—Garibaldi, who began the march to Rome at the head of one 
thousand armed volunteers. In modern Ireland too, the Sinn Fein 
Party, when it was born in 1906, gave the Irish people a programme 
which was very much similar to tma Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
programme of 1920. Ten years after the birth of the Sinn Fein 
Party—that is 1916,—the first armed revolution in Ireland. took 
place. 


Mahatma Gandhi has firmly planted our feet on 
the straight road to erty. He and other leaders 
are now rotting behind the prison bars. The task 
that Mahatma Gandhi began has, therefore, to be 
Stelle aa pet by his countrymen—at home and 
abroad. Indians at home have everyt that they 
need for the final struggle but they lack one thing— 
an army of liberation. That army of liberation has 
to be supplied from without—and it can be supplied 
only from without. : 
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IF INDIA HAD THE SWORD 


I would like to remind you that when Mahatma Gandhi commended 
his Non-co-operation programme to the Indian nation at the annual 
session of the Congress a Nagpur in December, 1920, he said,‘‘If 
India had the sword to-day, she would have drawn the sword.” And 
proceeding further with his argument, Mahatmaji then said that 
since armed revolution was out of the question, the only 
alternative before the country was that of Non-co-operation 
er satyagraha. Since then times have changed = and 
it is now. possible for the Indian’ people to draw 
the sword. We are happy and proud that India’s Army of Liberation 
has already come into existence and is steadily increasing in numbers. 
We have, on the one hand, to complete the training of this 
Army and send it to the field of, battle, as soon as 
possible. We have simultancously to build up a new army that can 
oon reinforcing the Armyin the field. The final struggle for 
Eberty will be long and hard and we must go on fighting till the last 
Britisher in India is either cast in prison or thrown out of the 
country. I would like to warn you that after our Army of Libe- 
ration—the Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army—scts 
foot on Indian soil, it will take at least twelve months—and perhaps 
more—to liberate the whole of India from the British yoke. Let us, 
therefore, gird up our lions and prepare for a long and hard struggle. 


SECTION VL 


Red Letter Day in Malaya 


October 21, 1943 may be looked upon as the 
Red Letter Day not only in the history of the In- 
diansin Malaya but of Indians throughout the 
world. On that memorable day the ministers 
of the Provisional Government of Free India 
issued a great proclamation to the Indians and 
the Indian National Army. Then Subhas Bose 
and his ministers took the oath of allegiance, 
and it was followed by a stirring speech by 


Bose. All the three precious documents are 
reproduced here. 


1 
THF GREAT PROCLAMATION 
(October 21, 1943) 

[The following proclamation issued to the members of Indian 
National Army and Indian civilians in East Asia, was signed by Subhas 
Bose, Ministers of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, and high- 
ranking officers, on October 21, 1942. The proclamation is a magni- 
frcent s of India’s subjection spreading over two centuries. Full 
of profound pathos and a stirring emotional appeal, it is an eye-opener to 
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millions af Indians who have been sedulously kept off the right track by 
our rulers, Little wonder, tf Indian civilians and prisoners-of-war fell 
under the charm of the invigorating ideals heralded by the Mystery Man 
of India]. 


BATTLE OF PLASSEY 


After their first defeat at the hands of the British in 1757 in 
Bengal, the Indian people fought an uninterrupted series of hard 
and bitter battles over a stretch of one-hundred years. The history 
of this period teems with examples of unparalleled heroism and 
self-sacrifice, And in the pages of that history, the names of 
Siraj-ud-Doula and Mohanlal of Bengal, Haider Ali, Tippu Sultan 
and Velu Thampi of South India, Appa Sahib Bhonsle and Peshwa 
Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of Oudh, Sardar Shyam 
Singh Atariwala of Punjab, and last but not the least, Rani Laxmi- 
bai of Jhansi, Tatia Topi, Maharaj Kunwar Singh of Dumraon. 
and Nana Sahib are for ever engraved in letters of gold. 


REVOLT OF 1857 


Unfortunately for us, our forefathers did not at first realise 
that the British constituted a grave threat to the whole of India, and 
they did not, therefore, put up a united front against the enemy. 
Ultimately, when the Indian people were roused to 
the reality of the situation, they made a concerted 
move and under the flag of Bahadur Shah in 1857, 
they fought their last war as freemen.In spite of a 
series of brilliant victories in the early stages of this 
war, ill-luck and faulty leadership gradually brought 
about their final collapse and subjugation. Nevertheless 
such heroes as the Rani of Jhansi, Tatia Topi, Kunwar Singh live 
like eternal stars in the nation’s memory to inspire us to greater 
deeds of sacrifice and valour, 


THE BIRTH OF CONGRESS 


Forcibly disarmed by the British after 1857 
and subjected to terror and brutality, the Indian 
people lay prostrate for a while—but with the birth 
of the Indian National Congress in 1885, there came 
anew awakening. From 1885 tll the end of the last World 
War, the Indian people, in their endeavour to recover their lost 
liberty, tried all possible methods—namely, agitation and propa- 
ganda, boycott of British goods, terrorism and sabotage—and finally 
armed revolution. But all these efforts failed for a time. Ultimately, 
in 1920, when the Indian people, haunted by a sense of failure 
were groping for a new method, Mahatma Gandhi came forward 
with the new weapon of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 


CONGRESS MINISTRIES 


For two decades thereafter, the Indian people went through 
a phase of intense patriotic activity. The message of freedom was 
carried to every Indian home. Through personal example, people 
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were taught to suffer, to sacrifice and to die in the cause of freedom. 
From centre to the remotest villages, the people were knit together 
into one political organisation. Thus, the Indian people not only 
recovered their political consciousness, but became a political entity 
once again. They could now speak with one voice and strive 
with one will for one common goal. From 1937 to 1939, through 
the work of the Congress Ministries in eight provinces, they gave 

roof of their readiness and capacity to administer their own affairs. 
Thus on the eve of the present World War, the stage was set for 
the final struggle for India’s liberation...... 


INDIANS ABROAD 


| For the first time in recent history, Indians 
abroad have also been politically roused and united 
in one organisation. In Kast Asia, in particular, 
over two million Indians are now organised as one 
solid phalanx, inspired by the slogan of Total Mo- 
bilisation. Andin front of them stand the serried 
ranks of India’s Army of Liberation, with the 
slogan ‘‘Onward to Delhi,’’ on their lips. 


ARMY OF LIBERATION 


Having goaded Indians to desperation by its hypocrisy and 
having driven them to starvation and death by plunder and loot, 
British rule in India has forfeited the good-will of the Indian. 

aoa altogether and is now living a precarious existence. It needs 
but a flame to destroy the last vestige of that unhappy rule. ‘To 
light that flame is the task of India’s Army ol! Liberation...... 


Now that the dawn of Freedom is at hand, it is the duty of 
the Indian people to set up a Provisional Government of their own 
and launch the last struggle under the aegis of that Government. 
But with all the Indian Leaders in prison, the people at home 
totally disarmed—it is not possible to set up Provisional Govern- 
ment within India or to Jaunch an armed struggle under the aegis 
of that Government. It is, therefore, the duty of the Indian 
Independence League in East Asia, supported by all patriotic 
Indians at home and abroad, to undertake this task—the task of 
setting up a Provisional Government of Azad Hind and of con- 
ducting the last fight for freedom, with the help of the Army of 

Liberation, t.e., the Azad Hind Fauj organised by the League. 


Having been constituted as the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind by the Indian Independence League in East Asia, we 
enter upon our duties with a full sense of responsibility that has 

devolved on us. We pray that Providence may bless our 
work and our struggle for the emancipation of our 
Motherland. And we hereby pledge our lives and 
_the lives of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of her 
Treédom, of her welfare and her exaltation among 
the nations of the world. 
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It will be the task of the Provisional Government to launch 
and to conduct the struggle that will bring about the establish- 
ment of a permanent National Government of Azad Hind con- 
stituted in accordance with the will of the Indian people and enjoy- 
ing their confidence. 


The Provisional Government is entilled to, and hereby claims 
the allegiance of every Indian. It guarantees religious liberty, as 
well as equal rights and equal opportunities to all its citizens. It 
declares its firm resolve to pursue the happiness and prosperity 
of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing all the children 
of the nation equally and transcending all the differences cunningly 
fostered by alien Government in the past. 


In the name of GOD, in the name of by-gone 
generations who have welded the Indian people 
into one nation, and in the name of the Dead Heroes 
who have bequeathed to us a tradition of heroism 
and self-sacrifice—we call upon the Indian people 
to rally round our banner and to strike for India’s 
freedom. We call upon them to launch the final struggle 
against the British and their allies in India and _ to prosecute that 
struggle with valour and perseverance and with full faith in final 
victory—until the enemy is expelled from Indian soil and the 
Indian people are once again a Free Nation.—Proclamation signed 
on behalf of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind by : 


Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the State, Prime Minister 
and Minister for War, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Supreme 
Commander of the Indian National Army. 

Capt. Mrs. Lakshmi, Women’s Organisation. 

S.A, Alyar, Publicity and Propaganda. 

Lieut-Col. A. C. Chatterji, Finance. 

Lieut-Col. Aziz Ahmed, Lt.-Gol. N. S. Bhagat, Lt.-Col. 
jJ.K. Bhonsle, Lt.-Col, Gulzara Singh, Lt.-Col. M. Z. 
Kivani, Lt.-Col. A.D. Lokanathan, Lt.-Col. Ehsan Qadir, 
Lt.-Col. Shah Nawaz—representatives of the Armed Forces. 

A. N. Sahay, Secretary (with ministerial rank) 

Rash Behari Bose, Supreme Adviser. 

Karim Gani, Debnath Das, D. M. Khan, A. Yellapa, J. 
Thivy; Sirdar Ishar Singh—Advisers. 

A.N. Sarkar, Legal Adviser. 

‘ —October 21,1943. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


(October 21, 1943) 


The proclamation was received by the delegates and all those present 
with leud applause and cheer ng. After that Netajt himself took an oath 
of gllvgiange to India in the following words :— 
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‘* In the name of God, I take this sacred oath to liberate India 
and the thirty-eight crores of my countrymen, I, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, will continue this sacred war of freedom till the last breath 
of my life. I shall always remain a servant of India and look 
after the welfare of thirty-cight crores of Indian brothers and 
sisters. ‘This shall be for me my highest duty. Even after winning 
freedom, I will always be prepared to shed the last drop of my blood 
for the preservation of India’s freedom.” 

Loud and prolonged cheers followed with the outbursts of 
‘Subhas Bose Ki Jai’, ‘‘ Azad Hukumat Ki Jai’, and ‘“ Azad 
Hind Jai.” Other members of the Council thereafter took the 
oath of allegiance to India and oe 


The Political Unrest 
(October 21, 1943) 


‘* During the last few months, the situation inside India has 
been developing in a manner favourable to our cause, though it has 
meant more and more suffering for the people. 


“The political unrest in India has been ‘greatly 
accentuated by the famine conditions prevailing in 
several parts of India—and particularly in Bengal. 
There can be no doubt that these famine conditions 
have been largely due tothe policy of ruthless 
eS a ft of India’s food and other resources for 
Britain’s war purposes over a period of nearly four 

ears. Youare aware that on behalf of our League, 

made a free and unconditional offer of one hundred 
thousand tons of rice for our starving countrymen 
at home as a first instalment. Not only was this 
offer not accepted by the British authorities in 
India—but we were given only abuse in return. 


“You are probably aware that since July last, I have toured 
more than once in the mainland of Malaya, in Thailand, in Burma 
and in Indo-China. The enthusiasm among our countrymen that 
I have met with everywhere has not only been encouraging, but has 
added greatly to my feelings of confidence and optimism. 


‘I would like to inform you also that we have been 
planning and preparing, not only for the coming struggle, 
but also for post-war reconstruction. We can visualise the con- 
ditions that we shall find at home when the Anglo-Americans and 
their allies are expelled from our Country. We have therefore set up 
a Reconstruction Department in our headquarters, where the 
problems of post-war reconstruction are being studied. People 
are now being trained for work of rapid reconstruction within 
India, simultancously with the progress of military operations. In 

we are not leaving anything undone in our preparation for 
the coming fight for freedom and for the task that we shall have 
o undertake thereafter. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


“Tt would naturally have been the best thing if a Govern- 
ment had been constituted inside India, and if that Govern- 
ment had launched the last struggle for liberty. But things being 
what they are in India, and all the known and recognised leaders 
being in prison, it is hopeless to expect the formation of a Provisional 
Government within the frontiers of India. It is equally hopeless 
to expect the last fight for freedom to be organised or initiated 
within the Country. It is consequently for the Indians in East Asia 
to undertake this solemn task. 

** There is not the slightest doubt in our minds 
that when we cross the Indian frontier with our 
Army and hoist our National Flag on Indian soil, 
the real revolution will break out within the country 
—the revolution that will ultimately bring about 
the end of British rule in India...... 

‘‘The creation of a National Army has lent reality and 
seriousness to the whole Independence Movement in East Asia. If 
this Army had not been organised, the Independence League in 
East Asia would have been a mere propaganda organ. With the 
creation of the National Army, it became possible as well as 
necessary, to set up a Provisional Government of Azad Hind (Free 
India). The Government is born out of the Independence League 
for the purpose of launching and directing the final struggle for 
India’s freedom......... 


FOOTSTEPS OF HISTORY 


“In setting up this Provisional Government we are, on the 
one hand, meeting the exigencies of the Indian situation, and are, 
on the other, following in the footsteps of history. In recent times, 
the Irish people set up their Provisional Government in 1916. The 
Czechs did the same during the last World War. The Turks, under 
the leadership of Mustapha Kemal, set up their Provisional Govern- 
ment in Anatolia........ . 


SECTION XLVI 


The Army Gets The Andamans 


The provisional Government of Azad Hind 
was recognised by Germany, Japan, Italy, and 
all the satellite States at war with British. All 
Indians, men and women were mobilized in Ma- 
laya. Training centres were opened. An army of 
Liberation, having a women’s section, the Rani 
of Jhansi Regiment, was put into the field. The 
Japanese Government handed over the 
Andamans Islands, which were taken from the 
British, to the proves Government of Azad 
Hind, because being in Indian waters, these 
were the prope of India. It was gesture of 
goodwill and a vision of things to come. 
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1 


New Life Among Women 
(October 22, 1943) 


On October 22, 1943, Netaji opened the Rani of Jhansi 
Training Camp for the Women’s Section of Indian National 
Army, and after hoisting the National flag, he spoke :— 

“Sisters! The opening of the Rani of Jhansi Regi- 
ment Training Camp is an important landmark in the progress 
of our Movement in East Asia. We are engaged in the great task 
of regenerating our Nation, And it is only in the fitness of things 
that there should be a stir of New Life among our womenfolk...... 

‘** Our past has been a great and glorious one. 
India could not have produced a heroine like the 
Rani of Jhansi, if she did not have a glorious 
tradition. In the same way, as we have figures like 
Maitreyi in India’s ancient days we have the inspir- 
ing examples of Ahalyabai of Maharashtra, Rani 
Bhawani of Bengal, Razya Begum and Noor Jehan, 
were shining administrators in recent historic 
times prior to British rule in India. I have every 
confidence in the fertility of the Indian soil. I am 
confident that India, as in the past, will surely 
produce the best flowers of Indian womanhood...... 

‘*T may at this juncture say a few words about the Rani of Jhansi. 
When the Rani of Jhansi started her fight her age was only twenty. You 
can easily imagine what it meant for a girl of twenty to ride a_ horse, 
and wield her sword in open battle. You can easily realize what cou- 
rage and spirit she must have had. The English Commander who 
fought against her said that: ‘She was the best and bravest of the 
rebels’. First she fought from the Jhansi Fort, and when the fort was 
beseiged, she escaped with a party to Kalpi from where she put 
up a fight. When she had to retreat from this battlefront she made 
an alliance with Tatia Topi, attacked and captured Gwalior Fort, 
and using that Fort as the base she continued the battle, and in this 
last and grcat battle she died fighting. 

Unfortunately, Jhansi Rani was defeated. It was not her 
defeat ; it was the defeat of India. She died, but her spirit can 
never dic. India can once again produce Jhansi Ranis and march 
on to victory.” 


2 


Indian Army will Fight India’s Battle 
(October 25, 1943) 
han blgeaesagr igre the Fauy had only one aim—the Liberation of 
Mother India, that Army had only one desttnation—the ancient Red Fort 
ef Delhi. He asked if there were any persons who wanted to fail out. 
Such persons should epenly approach him and get ther discharge. The 
Fauj was and would always be a volunteer army. He continued : 
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** When the Azad Hind Fayj launches its fight, it will do so 
under the leaders of its own Government. And when it marches 
into India, the administration of the liberated tracts will automatica- 
lly come into the hands of our provisional Government. India’s 
hiberation will be achieved by Indian effort and sacrifice, through 
our own Fayj.” 

3 


FREE INDIA OR DEATH 
(October 26, 1943) 


“Look at those who have volunteered to join the Indian 
National Army and who are now getting the necessary training. 
They do not know how many of ’them would live to see India 
free. They are getting ready with the one thought of shedding 
their last drop of blood. They are getting ready to gn to a free 
India or to die on the way. There is no programme of retreat for 
them... 


RICH MEN 


‘“‘When the I.N.A. is getting trained either 
to march to victory orto spill its last drop of 
blood on the way, the rich people are asking me 
whether total mobilisation means 10 per cent. or 5 
per cent. of their riches. I would ask these people 
who are speaking of percentages whether we can 
tell our soldiers to fight and spill only 10 per cent. 
of their blood and save the rest... 


POOR MEN 


‘*The poor classes have been coming forward voluntarily and 
with enthusiastic spirit to offer everything that they have. Poorer 
class Indians like watchmen, washermen, barbers, petty shop- 
keepers and gowalashave come forward with all they have. And 
in addition to that some of them have also offered to become 
volunteers... 


Some of the poor people came to me, and not only did they 
give al] the cash they had in their pockets, but went further and 
gave me their Savings Bank books’ which represent their lives’ 
savings. Are there not rich men among the Indians in Malaya 
who can come forward and say in the same spirit: ‘‘ Here is my 
bank book for the cause of Indian independence ?” 


THE IDEAL OF SACRIFICE 


‘‘Indians as a nation believe in the ideal of 
sacrifice. Among the Hindus we have theideal of 
Sanyasis and the Muslims have the way of the 
Faqirs. Can there be a greater cause, a nobler 
cause and a holier cause than the libérating of 
38 crores of human souls P 
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My request to Malaya is for 10 crores of rupees which 
would be approximately 10 cent. of the value of Indian 
sions in Malaya. Seven million dollars were collected on the spot, 
followed by another one crore and thirty lakh dollars, 


4 
DREAM OF BOSE’S LIFE 
(October 28, 1943) 


On October 28, 1943, Netajiissued the following 
statement tothe press in connection with the for- 
mation ofthe Provisional Government Of Free India 
in Singapore and its object in declaring war against 
British and America :— 


“With the formation of the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind, the second dream of my political life has been fulfilled,— 
the first being the organisation of a national revolutionary army. 
Only one more dream now remains to be fulfilled, namely to 
fight and win our freedom...... The world knows, of course, that 
Nationalist India has been at war with Britain for long time. 
Nevertheless, since the Provisional Government of Free India has 
been formed for the first time, such a declaration has been neces- 
sary, in order to clarify our attitude towards Britain and America... 


“This declaration of war is not a propaganda stunt. We 
shal prove by our actions that we mean what we say. I, for one 
would never have been a party to such a decision, ifI had not 
been confident of putting that decision into practice.” 


5 
THE RETURN OF ANDAMANS 
(November 8, 1943) 


On November 8, 1943, Netaji went to Tokyo 
where ata Conference ofthe Great East Asia Na- 
tions, the Japanese declared that India’s indepen- 
dence was indispensable tothe peace ef East Asia 
and with that purpose in view the Nippon Govern- 
ment decided to transfer the Andamans and Nicobar 
islands to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
on February 17,1944. Atapress interview on that 
occasion, Netaji gave the following statement :— 


“For Indians the return of the Andamans represents the 
first territory to be liberated from British yoke. By the acquisi- 
tion of this territory, the Provisional Government has now become 
a national entity in fact as well asin name. The liberation of 
the Andamans has a symbolic significance because the Andamans 
was always used by the British as a prison for political prisoners. 
Most of the political prisoners sentenced to penal servitude for 
conspiracies to overthrow the British Government,—and there have 
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been hundreds of them,—were locked up inthis Island. Like the 
Bastille in Paris, which was liberated first in the French Revo- 
lution, setting free political prisoners; the Andamans where our 
iailae suffered much, is the first to be liberated in India’s fight 
or independence. Part by part, Indian territory will be liberated, 
but it is always the first plot of land that holds the most significance. 
--.We have renamed Andamans as “Shaheed” in memory of the 
martyrs ; the Nicobars—as ‘Swaraj’...” 


SECTION XLVII 


Messages from Rangoon 


When the Azad Hind Fauj was sufficiently 
organised, disciplined and trained, Subhas 
Bose moved the headquarters of the Provi- 
sional Government to Rangoon. Throughout 
1944 the destiny of the patriots was pivoted 
at Rangoon with strong threads of penetration 
right on the Indian border. The following 
statements and speeches of Bose are indicative 
of the times. 


1 
INDIANS AWAITING TIME 
(January 15, 1944) 


Paralleling the new situation indicating counter-offensives by 
the Axis powers, Indians are resolved to take an active part and 
invite more bleeding on the part of the enemy, declarcd Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose.—Head of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind and Supreme Commander of the Azad Hind Fauj in 
his first press conference held to-day since he returned from Nippon. 

In the forthcoming offensive, he said, Indians will no 
doubt assume a more vital part than in the past and in this con- 
nection, he had a series of important discussions with Premier 
General Kuniaki Kaoiso and other members of the Nippon 
Cabinet while he was in Nippon. 

On his way back, he continued, he visited various East 
Asiatic countrics where be found, much to his pleasure, that each 
and every one was determined to give his all in protecting the 
newly acquired freedom. 

‘“‘T am glad to disclose to-day that already, a few units resembl- 
ing in spirit and mission the Nippon Special Attack Corps have 
been organized among members of the Azad Hind Favj who, I am 
convinced, will accomplish daring feats once they are assigned 
to a mission,” he said, adding that cven members of the Rani of 
Jhansi Regiment and Indian Boys in their teens are volunteermg 
for this Special Corps. 

In the European continent, Netaji went fon, fierce counter- 
attacks by crack German units have completely shattered the 
Anglo-American dream of ending the war by 1944. 
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In the Philippines sector, the domitable spirit of the Nippon 
forces is wreaking have among enemy Naval forces proving beyond 
doubt that quantitative difference in production means nothing 
when spiritual power is taken into consideration. 


Although the turn of events during the past several months 
have had a detrimental effect on Indians inside India, he declared, 
deep-rooted hatred harboured by them against Britishers has flared 
up Once again, giving more impetus to the fighting power of the 
Indian National Army. The 400 million people in India are now 
awaiting the opportune moment to rise, he added. 


Valuable experiences gained on the far-flung front extending 
from Akyab to Kohima last year have considerably strengthened 
the Azad Hind Fauj which is now fully prepared to take the offen- 
sive with the Nippon forces when the time comes, Netaji assured. 


2 
The Baptism Of Fire 


(June 20, 1941) 

‘During the last World War our leaders had been bluffed 
and deceived by the wily British politicians. That was why we 
athe the vow more than 20 years ago never again to be deceived by 
them. 

‘‘ For more than 20 years my generation has __ striven for free- 
dom and eagerly awaited the hour that has now struck,—the hour 
that is for the Indian people the dawn of freedom. 

‘© We know very well such an opportunity will not come again 
for another 100 years and we are therefore determined to make 
the fullest use of it. 

** British Imperialism has meant for India moral 
degradation, cultural ruin, economic impoverish- 
ment and political enslavement...... 

“It is our duty to pay for our liberty with our own blood. 
The freedom that we shall win, through our sacrifice and exertions, 
"we shall preserve with our own strength. 

‘‘ The enemy that has drawn the sword must 
be fought with the sword. Civil disobedience must 
develop into armed struggle. And only when the 
Indian rope receive the baptism of fire on a large 
scale will they qualify for their freedom.” 


3 
March Of Progress 


(fuly 2, 1944) 
“Our achievements during the last twelve months can now 
be summed up:— 
1. We have been able to mobilise men, moncy and materials 


in accordance with the programme of “ Total mobilisa- 
tion.” 
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2. We have trained our Army for a modern war and have 
expanded it considerably. 

8. We have organised a women’s section in our Army called 
Rani of Jhansi Regiment. 

4. We have set up our own Government, the Arzi Hakumat-i- 
Azad Hind, and have obtained recognition from nine 
friendly powers. 

3. We have acquired our first Free Territory in the Andamans 
and Nicobar Islands. 

6. We pushed forward our Headquarters to Burma, and in 
February 1944, we launched our War of Independence. 
On the 21st March we were able to proclaim to the world 
that our troops were already in India. 

7. We have considerably expanded the work of our Press- 
propaganda Publicity Department. 

8. We have set up a new organisation called the Azad Hind 
Dal to take over the task of administration and _reconstruc- 
tion in Free India. 

9. We have set up a Bank of our own in Burma—the National 
Bank of Azad Hind, Ltd. We have placed orders for our 
own currency to circulate in Free India. 

10. We have been able to give a good account of ourselves in 
every sector of the fighting front and our troops have been 
pushing on inside India, slowly but steadily, in spite of all 
difficulties and hardships. 


‘There was a time when pcople had some doubt as to whether 
the Indian National Army would go into action, and whether if it 
went into action, it would really defeat the enemy troops. ‘That test 
we have passed, and naturally it has given us unbounded confidence 
in ourselves...... 


‘Since the fighting began on the soil of India, this war has 
become our own war, and the feeling that the war has become our 
own war has brought a new inspiration, not only to our troops who 
are actually fighting, but also to those who are behind the lines. 


‘** Uptil now, I have not received any complaint 
from our troops regarding the hardships that 
they are suffering. There has been only one com- 

laint from the men and that is when there has 
een delay in sending them forward. For example, 
I recently visited a hospital where there were men 
who have either been wounded, or stricken with 
aria, Or some other disease. All these troops 
expressed their desire to be sent back to the front 
s they were well. These are men who fought at the 
ront and they know the conditions there, and yet 
MY wiihout indulgiag in any exsggeration ¥ can ay 
ou gin any exaggeration Ic 
that this feeling of unbounded optimism prevails 
among all Indians in East Asia. ' 
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‘* There is still another reason which strengthens our optimism, 
and that is the situation inside India. As you are well aware, so far 
there has been no compromise between the Congress Party on the 
one side and the British Government on the other. When Mahatma 
Gandhi was suddenly released sometime ago, many people were 
speculating as to whether the release was purely on grounds of ill- 
health or it was a prelude to a compromise. Now it is quite clear 
that the sudden release of Mahatma Gandhi was ordered purely on 
medical grounds and that there is no political motive involved. As 
long as there is no compromise between Mahatma Gandhi and 
the British Government, we have no reason to feel anxious......... Our 
task will not be made much casier if there is no compromise inside 
India between the Congress and the British Government. So far 
there is absolutely no sign of compromise, and what is exceedingly 
encouraging to us is that the statements Mahatma Gandhi has made 
uptil now all point in one direction, and that is that he sees no 
reason to alter the attitude he took up about two years ago when 
he sponsored the ‘ Quit India” resolution......... 

‘“‘ Therefore, I come to the conclusion that the situation 
inside India remains exceedingly favourable to us. One can easily 
understand that so long as the Congress does not compromise and 
does not surrender to the British Government, the general attitude 
of the Jer will remain anti-British. As our operations advance, 
people will soon realise that there is no other way of achieving 

reedom than fighting for it, and they will decide to participate in 
the war and so give us all assistance to conduct our war.”’ 


4 


Golden Opportunity 
(July 4, 1944) 


Friends! Twelve months ago a new programme of “Total 
Mobilisation” or ‘Maximum sacrifice’? was placed before Indians 
in East Asia. To-day I shall give you an account of our achieve- 
ments during the past year and shall place before you our demands 
for the coming year. But, before I do so, I want you to realise 
once again what a golden opportunity we have for winning freedom. 
The British are now engaged in a world-wide struggle, and in the 
course of this struggle, they have suffered defeat in so many fronts. 
The enemy having been thus considerably weakened, our fight 
for liberty has become very much easier than it was five years ago. 
Such a rare and God-given opportunity comes once in a century. 
That is why we have sworn to fully utilise this opportunity for 
liberating our Motherland from the British yoke. 

Iam so very hopeful and optimistic about the 
outcome of our struggle, because I do not rely merely 
on the efforts of three million Indians in East Asia. 
There is a gigantic movement going on inside India 
and millions of our countrymen are prepared for 
oa suffering and sacrifice in order to achieve 
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Unfortunately, ever since the great fight of 1857, our countrymen 
are disarmed, whereas the enemy is armed to the teeth. Withoutarms 
and without a modern army, it is impossible for a disarmed people 
to win freedom in this modern age. Through the grace of Providence 
and through the help of generous Nippon it has become possible 
for Indians in East Asia to get arms to build up a modern army, 
Moreover, Indians in East Asia are united to a man in the endeavour 
to win freedom and all the religious and other differences that the 
British have tried to engineer inside India, do not simply exist in East 
Asia. Consequently, we have now an ideal combination of circum- 
stances favouring the success of our struggle—and _ all that is wanted 
is that Indians should themselves come forward to pay the price 


of liberty. 
TOTAL MOBILISATION 


According to the programme of “Total Mobilization,” I demand- 
ed of you, men, money and materials. Regarding men, I am glad to 
tell you that I have obtained sufficient recruits already. Recruits 
have come to us from every corner of East Asia—from China, 
Japan, Indo-China, Philippines, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, 
Malaya, Thailand and Burma. 


The only complaint that I have is that considering the 
population of Indians in Burma, the number of recruits from 
Burma should have been larger. You will, therefore, have to 
exert yourself still more in future in order to furnish more 
recruits from this part. 


With regard to money, you remember that I demanded 30 
millions from Indians in East Asia. I have actually got much 
more in the meantime and, from the arrangements that have been 
made, I am confident that a steady flow of money will be maintain-* 
ed in future. 


From my experience of more than 20 years’ work inside 
India, I can properly assess the worth and value of the work done 
here, I must, therefore, warmly thank you for the hearty co-opera- 
tion that you have extended to me. At the same time, I must draw 
your attention to the work that still lies ahead of us. 


MEN, MONEY, MATERIALS 


You must continue the mobilization of men 
money and materials with greater vigour and 
energy, in particular,the problem of supplies and 
transport has to be solved satisfactorily. 


Secondly, we require more men and women of all categories 
for administration and reconstruction in liberated areas.—We must 
be prepared for a situation in which the enemy will ruthlessly 
apply the scorched-earth policy, before withdrawing from a parti- 
Eales area and will also force the civilian population to evacuate 
as was attempted in Burma. 


Last, but most important of all, is the problem of sending _re- 
inforcements in men and in supplies to the ¢hting fronts. If we do 
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not do so, we cannot hope to maintain our success at the fronts. 
Nor can we hope to penetrate into India. 


Those of you who will continue to work on the Home Front 
should never forget that East Asia—and particularly Burma—form 
our base for the war of liberation. If this base is not strong, our 
fighting forces can never be victorious. Remember that this is a 
“* Total War’’—and not merely a war between two armies. That is 
why for full one year I have been laying so much stress on “ Total 
Mobilization’’ in East. 


There is another reason why I want you to look after the 
Home Front properly. During the coming months I and my col- 
leagues on the War Committee of the Cabinet desire to devote our 
whole attention to the fighing front—and also to the task of working 
up the revolution inside India. Consequently, we want to be fully 
assured that the work at the base will go on smoothly and _ uninter- 
ruptedly even in our absence. 


Friends, one year ago, when I made certain demands of you. 
I told you that if you give me ‘* Total Mobilization,’ I would 
give you a ‘‘ Second Front.” I have redeemed that pledge. The 
first phase of our campaign is over. Our victorious troops, fighting 
side by side with Nipponese troops, have pushed back the enemy and 
are now fighting bravely on the sacred soil of our dear Mother- 
land. 


GIRD UP YOUR LOINS 


Gird up your loins for the task that nowlies 
ahead. I had asked you for men, money and mate- 
rials. I have got themin a generous measure. Now 
I demand more of you. Men, money and materials 
cannot by themselves bring victory or freedom. We 
must have the motive-power that will inspire us to 
brave deeds and heroic exploits. 


It will be a fatal mistake for you to wish to live and see India 
free—simply because victory is now within reach. No one here 
should have the desire to live to enjoy freedom. A long fight is still 
in front of us. 


We should have but one desire to-day—the desire to die so 
that India may live...... the desire to face a martyr’s death, so that 
the path to freedom may be paved with the martyr’s blood. 


PRICE OF FREEDOM 


Friends ! My comrades in the war of liberation 
to-day, I demand of you one thing above all. 
demand of you Blood. Itis blood alone that can 
avenge the blood that enemy has spilt. It is blood 
elone that can pay the price of freedom. Give me 
bloed and [ promise you freedom. . a 4 
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5 


The Wise-acres of Delhi 
(July 5, 1944) 
Netaji spoke to the Fauj soldiers : 


‘* The formation of the Azad Hind Fauj has been a source of 
extreme worry and anxiety to our enemies. They tried to ignore 
its existence for a time, but when the news could no longer be 
suppressed, their organ—the anti-India Radio at Delhi—started 
propaganda to the effect that Indian  prisoners-of-war, under 
Japancse control, had been coerced into joining the army. This 
. propaganda could not, however, endure long, because the news 
began to infiltrate into India that large number of Indian civilians 
from all parts of East Asia were joining the Azad Hind Fauj. 
The experts of the anti-India Radio had therefore to alter their 
tactics. They then started fresh propaganda to the effect that 
Indian prisoners-of-war had refused to join the Azad Hind Fauj 
and that, thereupon, Indian civilians were being forced into join- 
ing that army. It did not probably strike the wise-acres at Delhi 
that if it was impossible to coerce prisoners-of-war into joining the 
army, it was even more impossible to coerce free civilians into be- 
coming soldiers......... 


‘© Anybody who has a grain of common sense will realize that 
though a mercenary army can be organized by coercion, a Volun- 
teer Army can never beso organized. You can perhaps force a 
man to shoulder a rifle, but you can never force him to give his life 
for a cause which is not his own. 


‘‘ At an early stage our enemies used to say that the Azad 
Hind Fauj was no army—that it was a mere propaganda stunt— 
and that it would never fight. Later on, the anti-India Radio at 
Delhi began to shout that the Azad Hind Fauj had not crossed 
the frontier of India. Now that frontier has been crossed and the 
battle for India’s freedom is being waged on Indian soil, enemy 
propagandists have taken recourse to a last desperate trick. They 
are now inventing fictitious dates supposed to have been given out 
by us for our entry into Delhi and are abusing us for not reaching 
our destination according to schedule......... 


‘TI have already told you that the Azad Hind Fauj is com- 
posed both of ex-Army men as well as of ex-civilians. I may inform 
you further that it is composed not only of men but also of wo- 


‘“* Friends, the Azad Hind Fauj is an army whichis not only 
composed of Indians, but it has also been trained by Indians. That 
army 13s to-day fighting under Indian Officers. 


‘“¢ The Azad Hind Fauj is the military organ of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind. The Provisional Government and its 
Army are the servants of the Indian nation. Their task is to fight 
ang liberate India. When that liberation is achieved, it ‘will be for 
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the Indian people to determine the form of Government that they 
desire. The Provisional Government will then make room for a 
permanent Government in Free India, which will be set up in 
accordance with the will of the Indian ple. For that glorious 
day we are now toiling, sweating and fighting.” 


Shouts of Jai-Hind rose from thousands of throats ;_ the soldiers 
lifted their rifles and placed them high on their shoulders and gave 
resounding slogans of Chalo-Dilli and Jai-Hind. 


Then Netaji referred to the brave exploits of our heroes in the 
Arakan fight, and decorated Major M—with the medal ‘“ Sardar- 
e-Jang ”’ for efficient leadership of the Faujon the Arakan front. 


SECTION XLVIII 
Bose Calling Gandhi 


(July 6, 1944) 


(Subhas Bose addressed the following message 
to Mahatma Gandhi from Azad Hind Radio on 
July 6, 1944:—‘‘For Indians outside India’’, he 
said, “‘you are the creator of present awakening 
in the country.’’ Bose gave out his reasons as to 
what prompted him to escape from his country 
in order to carry on the fight from outside India. 
**I would be the last man to be influenced by Japan’’ 
he ia ‘if her declaration of policy had been mere 
promises.’’ 


“After the sad demise of Shrimati Kasturbai in British 
custody, it was but natural for your countrymen to be alarmed 
over the state of your health. For Indians outside India, differences 
in method are like domestic differences. Ever since you sponsored 
the Independence Resolution at the Lahore Congress in December 
1929, all members of the Indian National Congress have had one 
common goal before them, For Indians outside India, you are 
the creator of the present awakening in our country. The high 
esteem in which you are held by patriotic Indians outside India, and 
by foreign friends of India’s freedom, was increased a hundred-fold 
when you bravely sponsored the “Quit India’ Resolution in August 
1942...... 


‘It would be a fatal mistake on our part to make a distinc- 
tion between the British Government and the British people. No 
doubt there isa small group of idealists in  Britain—as in the 
U.S.A.—who would like to see India free. These idealists, who 
are treated by their own people as cranks, form a microscopic 
minority. So far as India is concerned, for all practical purposes, 
the British Government and the British people mean one and the 
mal ges eos eter aims of the eae ee I cape 
sa t ruling clique at Washington is now ming o 
world domination. This ruling clique and its intellectual expo- 
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nents, talk openly of the ‘American Century.” In this ruling 
clique, there are extremists who go so far as tocall Britain the 
49th State ofthe U.S. A. 


HAZARDOUS MISSION 


“J can assure you, Muahatmayji, that before I finally decided 
to set out on this hazardous misson, I spent days, wecks and 
months in carefully considering the pros and cons of the case. 
After having served my people so long, to the best of my ability, 
I could have no desire to be a traitor, or to give anyone a justifi- 
cation for cathng meatraitor. Thanks to the generosity and to 
the affection of mv countrymen, I had = obtained the highest 
honour which it was possible for any public worker in India to 
achieve. I had also built up a party consisting of staunch and 
loyal colleagues who had implicit confidence in me. By going 
abroad ona perilous quest, I was risking, not only my life and 
my whole future career, but what was more, the future of my 
party. If Thad the slightest hope that without action from abroad 
we could win freedom, I would never have left India during a 
crisis. If I had any hope that within our lifetime, we could get 
another chance—another golden opportunity—for winning free- 


dom, as during the present war, I doubt if I would have set out 
from home. 


MOST CUNNING POLITICIANS 


“There remains but one question for me to answer with 
regard to the Axis Powers. Can it be possible that I have 
been deceived by them? TI believe it will be universally admitted 
that the cleverest and the most cunning politicians are to 
be found amongst Britishers. One who has worked with and 
fought British politicians all his life, cannot be deceived by any 
other politicians in the world. If British politicians have failed 
to coax or coerce me, no other politician can succeed in doing 
so. And ifthe British Government, at whose hands I have suffered 
jong imprisonment, persecution and physical assault, has been 
unable to demoralize me, no other power can hope to do so. 
I have never done anything which could compromise in _ the 


least, either the honour or the self-respect or the interests of my 
country. 


“There was a time when Japan was an ally 
of our enemy. I did not come to Japan,so long 
as there was an Anglo-Japanese Alliance. I did 
not come to Japan, so long as normal diplomatic 
relations obtained between the two countries. It 
was only after Japan took what I considered to 
be the most momentous step in her history, name- 
ly, declaration of war on Britain and America, 
that I decided to visit Japan of my own free-will. 
Like so many of my countrymen, my sympathies 
in 1937 and 1938 were with Chungking. You 
may remember that as President of the Congregs 
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I was responsible for sending out a medical mission 
to Chungking in December 1938. 

*“Mahatmaji, you know better than anybody else how deeply 
suspicious the Indian people are of mere promises. I would be the 
last man to be influenced by Japan if her declarations of policy had 
been mere promises. 

“Mahatmiyi, I should now like to say something about the 
Provisional Government that we have sct up here. The Provisional 
Government has, as its one objective, the liberation of India from 
British yoke, through an armed struggle. Once our enemies are 
expelled from India, and peace and order is established, the mission 
of the Provisional Government will be over. ‘The only reward that 
we desire for our efforts, for our suffering and for our sacrifice 
is the freedom of our Motherland. Vhere are manv among 
us who would like to retire from the political field, once India 


is frec. 
QUIT INDIA RESOLUTION 

“Nobody would be more happy than ourselves, if by any 
chance our countrymen at home should succeed in liberating 
themselves through their own efforts, or if by any chance, the 
British Government accepts your ‘Quit India’ Resolution and 
gives effect to it. Weare, however, proceeding on the assumption 
that neither of the above is possible and that an armed struggle 
is inevitable. India’s last war of independence has begun. ‘Troops 
of the Azad Hind Fauj are now fighting bravely on the soil of 
India and in spite of all difficulty and hardship, they are pushing 
forward slowly but steadily. ‘This armed struggle will go on, 
until the last Britisher is thrown out of India and until our Tri- 
colour National Flag proudly floats over the Viceroy’s house in 
New Delhi. 

“}ather of our nation! In this holy war for India’s liberation, 
we ask for your blessings and good wishes.” 


SECTION XLIX 
The Army on the March 


When the Indian National Army hammer- 
ed against the Indian border, it was an irre- 
sistible force. It fought heroically shedding 
all its blood in the path of freedom. Here 
are some immortal utterances of Bose. 


1 
THE SECOND FRONT 
(July 10, 1944) 
“ We know that so long as the British Army in India is not 


attacked from outside, it will be able to suppress the revolutionary 
movement in the country. The Azad Hind Fauj has, therefore, set 
up the Second Front in India’s war of emancipation. When we 
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advance further into India and the Indian people see with their own 
eyes, the British forces falling back, they will get the confidence that 
Britain’s downfall is at hand. Then only will they risk their necks 
and come and join hands with our advancing forces to liberate the 
country. Together we shall then pursue the British and expel them 
from the soil of Indha......... 


REVOLUTIONARY ARMIES 


‘Friends, only a fool would minimise the strength 
ofthe enemy. We have seen heterogenous armies of 
our enemiesin the Arakans, in the Kaladan and Kaka 
Sectors, in the Tiddim area and in Manipur and 
Assam. As we anticipated long ago, their rations 
and equipments are superior to ours, because they 
have been looting India in order to fight us. We 
have, nevertheless, beaten them everywhere. Revo- 
lutionary armies everywhere in the world haveto 
fight under conditions similar to ours but they, 
nevertheless, triumph at the end. Their strength 
does not come from beer and rum, tinned pork and 
bully-beef but from faith and sacrifice, heroism and 
fortitude. The Azad Hind Favuj......... unlike the 
British Army in India......... has been trained to fight 
under conditions of extreme difficulty and hardship, 
and it will never let down the 38 millions of Indians 
for whose liberation it is now fighting. 


2 


BLOOD FOR BLOOD 
(July 11, 1944.) 


A ceremonial parade of the Fauj was held 
ai tomb of Bahadur Shah, thelast Emperor of 
elhi. 


“As I study the events of 1857 and think of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the British after the revolution collapsed,—my blood 
begins to boil. If we are men, we will certainly see to it that the 
heroes of 1857 and after, who suffered so much from British terror 
and brutality, are properly avenged. India demands revenge, ‘The 
British who spilt the blood of innocent freedom-loving Indians and 
tortured them in an inhuman manner—not only during the war, 
but after it was over—must pay for their crimes. We Indians do 
not hate the enemy enough. Ifyou want your countrymen to rise 
to heights of superhuman courage and heroism, you must teach them 
not only to love their country but also to hate the enemy......... 


‘* Therefore, I call for blood. Itis only the blood 
of the enemy that can avenge his crimes of the past. 
But we can take blood only if we are prepared to give 
blood. Consequently, our programme for the future 
is to give blood. The blood of our heroes in this war 
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that neither of the above is possible and that an armed struggle 
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Britain’s downfall is at hand. Then only will they risk their necks 
and come and join hands with our advancing forces to liberate the 
country. Together we shall then pursue the British and expel them 
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ofthe enemy. We have seen heterogenous armies of 
our enemies inthe Arakans, in the Kaladan and Kaka 
Sectors, in the Tiddim area and in Manipur and 
Assam. As we anticipated long ago, their rations 
and equipments are superior to ours, because they 
have been looting India in order to fight us. We 
have, nevertheless, beaten them everywhere. Revo- 
lutionary armies everywhere in the world have to 
fight under conditions similar to ours but they, 
nevertheless, triumph at the end. Their strength 
does not come from beer and rum, tinned pork and 
bully-beef but from faith and sacrifice, heroism and 
fortitude. The Azad Hind Favj......... unlike the 
British Army in India......... has been trained to fight 
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to heights of superhuman courage and heroism, you must teach them 
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‘* Therefore, I call for blood. Itis only the blood 
of the enemy that can avenge his crimes of the past. 
But we can take blood only if we are prepared to give 
blood. Consequently, our programme for the future 
is to give blood. The blood of our heroes in this war 
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will wash away our sins of the past. The blood of 
our heroes will be the price of our liberty. The 
blood of our heroes—their heroism and their 
bravery—will secure for the Indian people the 
revenge that they demand of their British tyrants 


and oppressors. 
3 


NETAJI’S TALK TOS,WOMEN 
(July 12, 1944) 


“The methods of British propaganda during the last war, 
have been recorded in black and white by Englishmen themselves. 
Onc has only to read books as ‘ Secrets of crew’s house’ and War- 
time Falsehoods’ by Ponsonby to realise what British propagandists 
are capable of. It was an English General, Brigadier Charteris, who 
started the rumour in the last war that the Germans were extracting 
fat from the bodies of dead soldiers. He knew that it was a deliber- 
ate falsehood. And after the war, he confessed that he had not 
hoped that his propaganda would strike roots. But the unsophisti- 
cated section of the world public thought that a British General could 
not lie, and the trick, therefore worked. 


‘‘A leopard cannot changeits spots. The liar 
cannot stop lying even if he knows that he is no 
longer trusted. He hopes against hopes that there 
are still enough fools in this world who could be 
taken in. Consequently I am not surprised that the 
British are continuing their game of lying and blu- 
fing. 

‘For a fairly long time, cnemy propagandists put out the story 
that the Azad Hind Fauj was a puppet army which has been forced 
to fight Japan's war. But they ultimately realised that the trick was 
not working. Everybody was naturally asking as to howa puppet 
army could fight so bravely and stubbornly. The tactics have now 
been altered, and the world is now being told that the Azad Hind 
Fauj is a ragged army with poor rations and poor equipments. 

‘‘ Revolutionary armies all over the world—— 
whether in Ireland or Italy or Russia or elsewhere— 
have to fight under similar conditions. Everywhere 
they have won at the end. So also shall we. 
ay pe shall first have to pay for our liberty with our 

ood.”’ 


4 
WHY I.N. A. FAILED ? 
(August 13, 1944) 


(In the following extracts from his speech delivered on August 13, 
1944, Subhas Bose has outlined the causes which have contributed to the 
Jailure of Indian National Army on the Indo-Burma Frontier. It wil 
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be clear to any reader that the I. N. A. had to face unnatural and inhuman, 
and supernatural difficulties. Their failure was herioc and noble.) 


‘¢ We started operations too late. The monsoon was disadvan- 
tageous to us. Our roads were submerged. River traffic had to. be 
against current. Against this the enemy had first-class roads. Our 
only chance was to take Imphal before the rain started ; and we 
would have succeeded if we had more air support and if their forces 
in Imphal had not special orders to make a stand to the last man. 
If we had started in January we would have succeeded. In all 
sectors, till the rains began, we either held the enemy or advanced. 
In the Arakan Sector the enemy was held. In the Kaladan Sector, 
we routed the enemy and advanced. In Tiddim we advanced. In 
Palel and Kohima also we advanced. In the Haka Sector we held 
them. And these all, in spite of the numerical superiority that the 
enemy had, plus equipment and rations. 


‘“When the rains came we had to postpone that general 
assault on Imphal. ‘The enemy was able to send mechanised 
divisions and thus was able to retake Kohima-Imphal Revd. The 
question then arose where we should hold the line. ‘There were 
two courses!open : Either hold on to the Bishenpur-Palel Line and not 
allow the enemy to advance ; or fall back and hold a more advan- 
tageous position. 


‘*What are the lessons we have learnt from 
this Campaign ? We have received our baptism of 
fire. A body of ex-civilians who were ordered to 
withdraw when the ammunition was exhausted, 
preferred not to withdraw, and with fixed bayonets 
they charged the enemy. They came back victorious. 


‘‘ Our troops have gained much confidence. We have learnt 
that the Indian troops with the enemy are willing to come over. 
We must now make arrangements to take them over. We have 
learnt the tactics of the cnemy. We have captured enemy docu- 
ments. The experience gained by our Commanders has_ been 
invaluable. Before the campaign started, the Japanese had no 
confidence in our troops and wanted to break them up into batches 
attached to the Japanese Army. I wanted a front to be given to 
our men and this was ultimately given. Our Divisional Comman- 
der and other Officers have gained much experience from this 
campaign. 


‘We have also learnt our defects. Transport 
and supply were defective owing to the difficult 
terrain. We had no Front Line Propaganda. 
Though we had prepared personnel for this, we 
could not use it owing to lack of transport. Hence- 
forth each Unit of the 1I.N. A. will have a propa- 
pes unit attached to it. We wanted loud spea- 

ers but Japanese failed to supply them to us. We 
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5 
DEEDS OF HEROISM 
(August 14, 1944) 


Coriiades of Azad Hind Fav}, 


In the middle of March this year, advance units of the Azad 
Hind Fauj fighting shoulder to shoulder with their valiant allies, 
the Imperial Nippon Forces, crossed the Indo-Burma border and 
the fight for India’s liberation thereupon commenced on Indian 
soil. 

The British authorities by ruthlessly exploiting India for over 
a century and bringing foreign soldiers to fight their battles for them 
had managed to put up a mighty force against us. After crossing 
the Indo-Burma horder, our forces inspired by the righteousness of 
our cause, encountered these numerically superior and _ better- 
equipped but hetrogencous and disunited forces of the enemy and 
defeated them in every battle. 


Our units with their better training and discip- 
line and unshakable determination to do or Gie on 
the path of India’s Freedom, soon cstablished their superi- 
ority over the enemy whose morale deteriorated with each defeat. 


Fighting under the most trying conditions, our officers and 
men displayed such courage and heroisin that they have earned the 
praise of everybody. With their blood and sacrifice, these heroes 
have established their traditions which the future soldiers of Free 
India shall have to uphold. 


All preparations had been completed and the stage had been 
sct for the final assault. on Imphal, when torrential rains overtook 
us and to carry Imphal by assault was rendered a tactical impossibility. 


Handicapped by the elements, we were forced to postpone 
our offensive. After the postponement of the offensive, it was found 
disadvantageous for troops to continue to hold the line that we then 
had. For securing a more favourable defensive position, it was 
considered advisable to withdraw our troops. In accordance with this 
decision, our troops have withdrawn to a more favourable defensive 
position. We shall now utilize the period in fullin completing our 

reparations, so that with the advent of better weather, we may be 
In a position to resume our offensive. 


Having beaten the enemy once in several sectors 
of the front our faith in our final victory and in the 
destruction of the Anglo-American forces of agres- 
sion has increased tenfold. As soon as all our 
preparations are complete, we shall launch a mighty 
offensive against our enemies once again. With the 
superior fighting qualities, dauntless courage 
and unshakable devotion to duty of our officers and 
men, victory shall surely be ours. 
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May the souls of those heroes, who have fallen in the cam- 
paign, inspire us to nobler deeds of heroism and bravery in the next 
phase of India’s liberation.—August 14, 1944. 
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GODDESS OF LIBERTY 
(September 22, 1944.) 


“‘Our motherland is seeking liberty. She can no more live 
without liberty. But liberty demands sacrifice atits altar. Liberty 
demands the unstinted sacrifice of your strength, your wealth, all 
that you value, all that you possess. Like the revolutionaries of the 
past you must sacrifice your ease, your comfort, your pleasures, your 
cash, your property. You have given your sons as soldiers for the 
battlefields. But the Goddess of Liberty is not yet appeased. I shall 
tell you the secret of pleasing her. ‘To-day she demands not merely 
fighters, soliders, for the IFauj. To-day she demands rebels—men 
rebels and women rebels—who will be prepared to join Suicide 
Squads—for whom death is -a certainty—rebels who will be ready 
to drown the enemy in the streams of blood that shall flow from 
their own body. 


Tum Hum ko Rhun do. 


Mai tumko Azadi doonga.” 


You give me vour blood, I shall eet you freedom—this is the 
demand of Liberty.” 


(Shouts arose from the audience spontancously, ‘‘ We are 
ready. We shall give our blood—-Take it now’’.) 


Netaji continued: ‘‘ Listen to me. I do not 
want your emotional approval. I want rebels to 
step forward and sign this Suicide Squad oath —this 
document which is an appointment with death on 
the altar of the Goddess of Liberty.”’ 


‘We are ready to sign,’ came back the answer from cvery 
corner of the Hall. 

‘But vou cannot sign an appointment with death in ordinary 
ink. You shall have to write with your own blood. Step up, those 
who dare, I am here to witness your blood-seal for liberty for our 
Motherland.” 
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TO THE CHINESE NATION 
(December 10, 1944) 


...Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Head of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, ina 
radio speech yesterday evening, addressing the Chinese people in 
Chungking-controlled areas, stressed the importance of the speedy 
unification of all political parties in China, taking the opportunity 
os the present world situation. 
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5 
DEEDS OF HEROISM 
(August 14, 1944) 


Comrades of Azad Hind Fauj, 


In the middle of March this year, advance units of the Azad 
Hind Fauj fighting shoulder to shoulder with their valiant allies, 
the Imperial Nippon Forces, crossed the Indo-Burma border and 
the fight for India’s liberation thereupon commenced on Indian 
soil. 

The British authorities by ruthlessly exploiting India for over 
a century and bringing foreign soldiers to fight their battles for them 
had managed to put up a mighty force against us. After crossing 
the Indo-Burma border, our forces inspired by the righteousness of 
our cause, encountered these numerically superior and _ better- 
equipped but hetrogeneous and disunited forces of the enemy and 
defeated them in every battle. 


Our units with their better training and discip- 
line and unshakable determination to do or CGie on 
the path of India’s Freedom, soon established their superi- 
ority over the enemy whose morale deteriorated with each defeat. 


Fighting under the most trying conditions, our officers and 
men displayed such courage and heroism that they have earned the 
praise of everybody. With their blood and sacrifice, these heroes 
have established their traditions which the future soldiers of Free 
India shall have to uphold. 


All preparations had been completed and the stage had been 
set for the final assault on Imphal, when torrential rains overtook 
us and to carry Imphal by assault was rendered a tactical impossibility. 


Handicapped by the clements, we were forced to postpone 
our offensive. After the postponement of the offensive, it was found 
disadvantageous for troops to continue to hold the line that we then 
had. For securing a more favourable defensive position, it was 
considered advisable to withdraw our troops. In accordance with this 
decision, our troops have withdrawn to a more favourable defensive 
position. We shall now utilize the period in full in completing our 

reparations, so that with the advent of better weather, we may be 
In a position to resume our offensive. 


Having beaten the enemy once in several sectors 
of the front our faith in our final victory and in the 
destruction of the Anglo-American forces of agres- 
sion has increased tenfold. As soon as all our 
preparations are complete, we shalllaunch a mighty 
offensive against our enemies once again. With the 
superior fighting qualities, dauntless courage 
and unshakable devotion to duty of our officers and 
men, victory shall surely be ours. 
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May the souls of those heroes, who have fallen in the cam- 
paign, inspire us to nobler deeds of heroism and bravery in the next 
phase of India’s liberation.—August 14, 1944. 
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GODDESS OF LIBERTY 
(September 22, 1944.) 
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rebels and women rebels—who will be prepared to join Suicide 
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to drown the enemy in the streams of blood that shall flow from 
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(Shouts arose from the audience spontancously, ‘“ We are 
ready. We shall give our blood-—Take it now’’.) 


Netaji continued: ‘‘Listen to me. I do not 
want your emotional approval. I want rebels to 
step forward and sign this Suicide Squad oath —this 
document which is an appointment with death on 
the altar of the Goddess of Liberty.”’ 

‘We are ready to sign,’ came back the answer from every 
corner of the Hall. 

‘ But you cannot sign an appointment with death in ordinary 
ink. You shall have to write with your own blood. Step up, those 
who dare, I am here to witness your blood-seal for liberty for our 
Motherland.” 
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TO THE CHINESE NATION 
(December 10, 1944) 


... Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Head of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, ina 
radio speech yesterday evening, addressing the Chinese people in 
Chungking-controlled areas, stressed the importance of the speedy 
unification of all political parties in China, taking the opportunity 
os the present world situation. 
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Expressing sorrow over the untimely death of President Wang 
Ching-wei, Netaji declared the late President was a trusted follower 
and collaborator of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He said President Wang 
served China all his life with extraordinary strength and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. He described President Wang as a ‘“‘ Great Patriot 
and a great man.”’ 


He pointed out President Wang’s courageous moral character 
in deciding to leave his colleagues in Chungking. He said he had 
not only interests in China but also interests in Asia and was 
determined to serve the cause of Asia and help its reconstruction. 


After the bitter experience of complete disillusionment of 
Western Imperialism in China, Netaji said, President Wang realised 
that only one power was able to help and that was Nippon. He 
pointed out there cannot be a New Asia—a regenerated Asia— 
without China. A beneficial policy for Asia was necessarily bene- 
ficial for China, Netaji said. 


Netaji questioned if Chiang Kai-shek ever realized what a 
heavy price he must pay for accepting assistance from Washington 
and London. He urged Chung-king Leaders to see real situation of 
the world in the present-day in which no reason could be found in 
continued resistance against Nippon. 


Recalling that India too was disappointed at the American 
attitude in the Indian Independence Movement, Netaji pointed 
out that a small number of individual sympathetic Americans failed 
to influence the policy of the Washington Government. He said 
the Irish people were also bitterly disappointed at the American 
attitude to their fight for Independence from Britain, despite the 
large Irish population in the United States. 


Netaji said, a strong, unified China was not welcomed by the 
United States, hence their persistent interference through Chungking. 
If Chiang Kai-Shek is a real statesman, he should realize the danger 
of the situation at the present moment 


He said the practical problem of China to-day is how to work 
for the unification and reconstruction of China. Unification is 
impossible without peace, and now is the moment, Chunking, Yenan 
and all rival political parties should join Nanking and co-operate 
with Nippon to realize the unification of China and reconstruction 
of Asia, Netaji declared. The United States and Britian are no 
Jonger in a position to interfere with such a step on the part of 
Chunking and Yenan. He declared that India and all other East 
Asiatic nations and peoples are ready to extend every possible 
assistance to China. 


Stressing the unification and reconstrucion of China was of 
common interest to all, East Asiatic peoples and nations, Netaji 
concluded by expressing India’s determination to continue to fight 
for her independence from Britain and realize the renaissance of East 

Asia. 
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ROAD TO DELHI 
(Dec. 23, 1944.) 


Reiterating his firm conviction that the I. N. A. would 
achieve final victory and that neither the Americans nor the British 
could recapture any of their important possessions in East Asia. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the provisional Government 
of Azad Hind, exhorted Indians in East Asia to intensify their 
efforts in the war of Indian independence and be prepared to make 
the maximum sacrifice in men, money, and material tor this purpose, 
at the mass rally held at the Rani of Jhansi Regiment parading here 
yesterday evening. 


A gathering estimated at well over 25,000 attended the rally 
which was held in celebration of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind Day and at which Netaji gave a survey of the world war 
situation with special reference to the Indian independence move- 
ment. At the close of the rally Netaji announced that since his 
arrival in Syonan a sum of Rs. 53,000 has been collected through 
the efforts of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Immediately after the 
meeting numerous individual subscribers handed donations to 
Netaji and also took the opportunity to show their affection and 
esteem to him by garlanding him and presenting him with 
bouquets. 


Addressing the large crowds, Netaji said that the war could 
be divided into three phases. During the first phase the Axis 
powers, such as Germany and Nippon, took the initiative in offen- 
sive warfare and obtained great successes. During the second phase 
the anti-Axis powers, such as America, Britain and Sovict Russia, 
assumed the offensive and gained certain victories. The third phase 
of the war was being fought at the moment, victories being shared 
by both parties-—-especially by Nippon in the Pacific waters in the 
battles of ‘Taiwan and Philippines. 


‘‘T cannot say when the war'would end but I 
think it might go on for a prolonged period in view of 
the fact that the combatants on both sides happen- 
ed to be strong. Since the out-break of the war 
the British troops had fared very badly and in fact 
they have had a succession of defeats in Kurope as 
wellasin East Asia. 


INGLORIOUS RETREAT 


“* Had it not been for the participation of the Americans in 
Africa the British would have had another inglorious retreat even 
in the continent,” went on Netaji. One might safely say that the 
British had not obtained any success at all on any front and he 
would like to emphasize this point as it had an important bearing 
on the Indian independence fight against the British in India. It 
should not be forgotten that even in the 1914 war the British did 
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not obtain any successes until the landing of the American forces in 
Europe. The Americans were cheated out of their rights last time 
but this time they have been taking pretty good care. Supposing 
the Anglo-Americans won, the Americans would do everything pos- 
sible to spread their influence in all British possessions. At the 
present moment, the British forces were fighting under American 
commanders in all fronts and this went to show that the British 
prestige and influence had gone down so much and that they were 
fighting in spite of American insults just to save themselves. In 
racing parlance the position of Britain at the end of this war could 
be described as “ also ran.” 


The Americans had been carrying ona lot of propaganda 
about the strength of their production capacity but it seemed to him 
that things were going on against their anticipations. With the 
heavy losses suffered by them in the Pacific waters very recently, 
things were becoming critical to them and it seemed that they were 
Carrying on the war with an eye to finish it as early as possible. 
They had suffered colossal Josses in men and materials and it seem- 
ed that they now found it difficult to. continue the manufacture of 
War materials at such a high level to replace the losses. 


The British propagandists had been telling sometime ago that 
war would end either in September, or October or December. 
Contrary to this Churchill was telling the other day that the war 
might finish by June or July next, while the Americans now said 
that the war would go on for another year. The object of the 
British in carrving on this kind of propaganda was to kecp un the 
fighting morale of their soldiers. 


Turning to the position of Germany and Nippon, Netaji said 
that their position was more re-assuring in that, with the beginning 
of the third phase of the war, the Germans and the Nipponese had 
started their offensive in right earnest and had been gaining 
victories. At the same time Germany and Nippon had mobilized 
il their resources lately and in both countries the people were doing 
their utmost to help to win final victory. He was quite confident. 
said Netaji, that Germany and Nippon would achieve final victory 
In this war. 


WAR OF FREEDOM UNAFFECTED 


Supposing the Germans were defeated, it appeared to him 
that the whole of Europe would come under the influence of Soviet 
Russia. Whatever happened in Europe, Netaji said, it would not 
affect the Indian Independence Movement. It was true that the 
British propagandists had been telling all along that when they de- 
feat Germany they would remove all their forces to East Asia and 
recapture all their lost territories. These things were easily said 
than done. 


In East Asia Nippon stood grimly determined to fight the war 
till final victory was achieved. During his recent visit to Tokyo, 
Netaji said, he had noticed this spirit all round and he found that 
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the entire Nippon nation stood as one man in wresting final vic- 
tory. 

At a juncture like this it was the duty of Indians in East 
Asia to redouble their efforts to continue their struggle to liberate 
the 38 millions of their brethren who were groaning under British 
repression. “Our only path to-day,’’ said Netaji is 
the path to Delhi and we must all be prepared to 
make the maximum sacrifice or else, we must re- 
main slaves for ever.’’ Those Indians who continued with 
their pro-British propaganda must be got rid of. They could go to 
the places where the British prisoners are being kept and they are 
not wanted in our midst. Those Indians who remained in the 
movement and who did such propaganda are traitors to India. He 
also knew, added Netaji, there, were a certain number in their 
midst who did this propaganda solely out of reluctance to pay any 
money to the movement. 


‘“* Those who want freedom must be prepared for total mohi- 
lization” declared Netaji. ‘“More volunteers are needed to the Azad 
Hind Fauj and the Rani of Jhansi Regiment,” and he hoped they 


would come forward in large numbers. 


In announcing the collections received here, since his arrival, 
Netaji said that he felt ashamed to say that no millionaire Indian in 
Malaya had come forward and olfered his millions for the liberation 
of his motherland. He reminded them of the great example sct by 
Habib and hoped that at least a few Indians in Malaya would cmu- 
late his example. 


Netaji added: ‘‘ Even if the three million 
Indians in East Asia became paupers, we do not 
mind it, if wecan attain our objective. Indias 
freedom. All Malayan Indians must redouble their 
efforts and they must remember that until the tri- 
colour fiag is hoisted at Delhi the fight will continue 
and they must make all sacrifices.”’ 


The gathering dispersed after the singing of the National song 
by a Unit of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment in which many others 
joined. 


SECTION L 


New Year Messages 


New Year 1945 dawned with new hopes 
and new resolves. Eventhoughthe dream of 
liberation was fading like a sinking star, the 
patriots did not lose their heart. There is a 
ring of optimismin the following utterances 
of Subhas Bose, blowing the bugle of hope 
against hope. 
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1 
TO THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 
(January 1945) 


In January 1945 the second campaign of the 
Indian National Army began, and at the Mingala- 
dan dh A Rangoon, Netaji addressed the Second 
Infantry Regiment infusing the spirit of enthusiasm 
and sacrifice amongst them. 

He Spoke :— 

“Last year the I. N. A. faced the enemy on the battle-field 
for the first time. The deeds of the I. N. A. were glorious: they 
were beyond any expectations and won the praise of both friend 
and foe. We dealt the enemy a crushing defeat wherever we fought 
him. Without being defeated we had, as a tactical move, to bring 


back our forces from the Imphal front due to bad weather and 
other handicaps. 


‘* Now we have tried to overcome these difficulties. But every- 
one should remember that our army is a revolutionary army. We 
are not so well-equipped in man-power as our enemies are. Our 
enemies have decided that they will fight their first battle for the 


defence of India in Assam and they have made this area India’s 
Stalingrad. 


“This year will be the decisive year of the war. The fate of 
India’s freedom will be decided near the hills of Imphal and on the 
plains of Chittagong. Last year some of our men joined the enemy. 
I do not want even a single man to go over tothe enemy this time 
when we go to the front. Therefore, if anyone thinks that he is 
incapable of going to the front due to weakness or cowardice or for 
any other reason he should report to his regimental commander and 
arrangements will be made to keep him at the base. 


‘I do not wish to paint a very rosy picture to you. You will 
have to face hunger, thirst and other hardships and even death when 
you go to the tront. Because the enemy has made the utmost pre- 
parations, we too shall have to mobilize all our resources. 


“In addition to the present slogan of the 
I. N. A. namely ‘Chalo Delhi’, another slogan will 
be added from to-day, and thatwill be: ‘Khoon, 
Khoon! Khoon !’’. Blood, Blood, Blood ! This means 
that we shall shed our blood for the freedom of 40 
crores of people of India. Similarly, we shall shed 
the blood of the enemy for the samecause. The 
slogan for Indian civilians who are in the south will 
be : ‘Karo sab nichhawar, ban sab fakir’ (sacrifice 
everything become all paupers).” | 


Netaji ended his speech with the slogan: ‘ Inquilab, Zinda- 
bad”, ‘‘ Chalo Delhi’, and ‘‘ Blood, Blood and More Blood”, 


which were repeated very loudly by 2,300 men of the Regiment as 
well as by the civilians present there. — 
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2 
TO THE INDIAN NATION 
(Syonan : Jan. 4, 1945.) 


*“You can rest assured that we shall achieve in 
the fulness of time what we have pledged ourselves 
todo. Backed by the moral and material support of 
three million Indians in Kast Asia, the Azad Hind 
Fauj will break Britain’s Maginot Line and enter the 
plains of Bengal and Assam. When we do that, we 
shall give you the signal. Then will your task begin 
—the task of rising in revolt simultaneously all over 
the country and of carrying our victorious forces 
forward in the direction of Delhi.”’ 


Thus stated Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind, in a New year broadcast to 
compatriots in India on Tuesday last. 


The following is the text of Netaji’s speech :--- 


an 


‘“Towards the end of October last, Ileft Burma for a long 
tour of East Asia and I have been travelling from place to place 
since then. Thattis why Icould not speak to you as often as 
I would have hked to. When I spoke to you last from ‘Tokyo 
towards the end of November 1944, I promised to speak to you 
again on the international situation ; but even that promise has not 
been redeemed up till now. 


WARMEST GREETINGS 


‘Before I proceed further, I want to convey to all of you my 
warmest grectings and heartiest good wishes for the New Year. 
With the advent of the New Year, the war is entering upon its 
third and final phase, which will be for us the decisive and vic- 
torious phase of this war. All freedom-loving Indians---and Indians 
in East Asia in particular—must now gird up their loins and 
prepare for the maximum effort and the maximum sacrifice, It 
is with a view to moblizing the maximum support of my country- 
men in East Asia for the final and decisive phase of this war that 
I have undertaken this long tour. There is no country in East 
Asia where Indians are not to be found and I am happy and 
proud to be able to say that they are all participating actively in 
India’s struggle for liberty. Men, money and materials for our 
Azad ind Fauj have poured in from every corner of East Asia 
and Iam now fully assured that they will continue to pour in, so 
long as our fight for freedom goes on. 


‘During this tour, I have already been in Nippon, China, 
Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia, inspecting the work of our 
organisation there. And I have just concluded an intensive tour 
of Malaya which—along with Burma—constitutes our principal 
base in East Asia. The donations that have come in from Malaya 
“alone during my tour amount to seven million dollars or rupees 
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and a new Year’s gift to India is now being organized all over 
East Asia which will break all previous records. 


HOMAGE TO HEROES 


“Friends, My thoughts on this occasion go back naturally 
to those who have been rotting in internment camps, prisons and 
underground cells in India for long years. I also pay my tribute 
of homage, on this occasion, to those brave souls who have been 
executed by our tyrannical’ oppressors, for the only crime of loving 
their country and working for her freedom. The suffering and 
sacrifice of our comrades will not be in vain. Justice will triumph 
in the end and freedom will come. We in East Asia have taken 
asolenin vow not to rest or pause until freedom’s battle has been 
fought toa successful conclusion. 


DECISIVE PHASE OF WAR. 


“said at the beginning that the war is now entering on its 
third and decisive phase. ‘The first signs of this change were visible 
towards the end of October and the beginning of Noveinber last. 
But you can now sce more signs of it. Those who were proclai- 
ming from the housetops some months ago that the war in Europe 
would end in October 1944, are now constrained to alter their 
tone and to say that the war in Europe will not only continue 
through the whole of 1945, but may even go well into 1946. 


“The German counter-oflensive, backed by new and power- 
ful weapons hike V-1, V-2, and jetpropelled aircraft, has taken 
our enemies completely by surprise. Loud and boastful enemy 
propaganda of the past months is now recoiling on its authors like 
a boomerang and there 1s depression and gloom everywhere in Eng- 


land. 


‘‘Germany, by withdrawing nearer her own 
frontiers and by calling upon the entire nation to 
back up her armed forces militarily has scored an 
advantage over her enemies—while through superior 
scientific technique, Germany is trying to attain 
parity with her enemiesin the domain of war pro- 
duction. Even our enemies have had to admit that 
German morale is as strong as ever. 


“On the other hand, the rift between the Soviet on the 
one side and the Anglo-Americans on the other is becoming wider 
and wider. There is no agreement between the British and the 
Americans either, in their political policy in Europe. Asa proof 
of this, the world has seen the strange spectacle of the American 
Secretary of State, Stettinius, openly condemning British policy 
in Greece, Italy and Belgium. British troops who were supposed 
to liberate Greece, Italy and Belgium from German domination, 
are now busily engaged in shooting down the local inhabitants 
in allthese countries. Therecent visit of Churchill and Eden to 
Greece and their attempt ,to patch up things there, they have met 
with utter failure. 
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“Here in East Asia, the situation for the Anglo-Americans 
is much worse than whatitis in Europe. When the Americans 
captured afew islands in the Pacific some months ago, they 
began to indulge in such wild propaganda that people all over 
the world were led to expect that the Americans would be able 
to make a bee-line dash for the mainland of Nippon and_ thereby 
win a speedy victory. But the Americans have now realised that 
their island-to-island hopping tactics will not carry them very 
far. In fact, the American Commander-in-Chief, General Wede- 
meyer, was constrained to come out in the open and condemn 
American tactics in the Pacific which according to him could not 
lead to victory. 


AMERICANS’ WATERLOO. 


““The Americans have, by now, begun to realise 
slowly that Nippon’s naval strategy in the Pacific 
is analogous to Russia’s strategy in the land campa- 
ign against Napoleon, when he was advancing to- 
wards Moscow morethan a century ago, and that 
Spain will be to the Americans what Moscow was 
to Napoleon. Napoleonmet his Waterloo nearer 
home. The Americans will perhaps have to face 
their, Waterloo nearer to Nippon mainland. Coming 
events will bear out the truth of my prediction. 


“At home, the entire Nipponese nation has just been mobi- 
lised for increased war producuon and the results of this total 
mobilisation will be apparent six months or one year later, ‘lhe 
time is no longer working for the Anglo-Americans—but is work- 
ing for the Axis powers—and it is no wonder that the Anglo- 
Americans are in a beastly hurry to end the war as soon as possible 
before their moral begins to crack. 


‘‘For us Indians, therefore, the general war situation to-day 
is as favourable as we can expect in a war of the present magni- 
tude. ‘The period of our enermes counter-offensive i; coming to 
anend and irom now onwards, they will, slowly but surely, be 
pushed back and back, until they go over to the defensive. This is, 
accordingly, the time when we Indians must prepare ourselves 
feverishly ior our next offensive in the Indian campaign. 


‘‘As a matter of fact, that is exactly what the Azad Hind 
Fauj is now doing. We have obtained valuable experience during 
the recent Operations on the Indo-Burma jrontier and inside India 
and in preparing for the next offensive, the fullest use is being 
made o1 that experience. 


SUPREME CONFIDENCE 


“A sense of supreme confidence in final victory prevails among 
all ranks of the Azad Hind Fauj. Having beaten the enemy forces 
once in so many sectors of a far-flung frontline over a period of 
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scveral months and having taken a full measure of the strength of 
our enemies—confidence in our final victory has increased a 
hundred-fold. 


3 
TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
(fanuary 1945.) 


‘The eyes of the whole world are focussed on the Arakan 
front, where events of far-reaching consequences are taking place 
to-day. The glorious and brilliant actions of the brave units of Azad 
Hind Fauj working in close concert with the forces of the Imperial 
Nippon Army, have helped to foil all attempts by the Anglo-American 
Forces to start counter offensive in this sector. Iam sure that the 
brave deeds of our comrades on the Arakan front will be a great 
inspiration to all Officers and men of the Azad Hind Fauj wherever 
they may be stationed at the present moment. Our long-awaited 
march to Delhi has begun and with grim determination, we shall 
continue that march until the tricolour National Flag that is 
flying over the Arakan Mountains is hoisted over the Viceregal 
Lodge and until we hold our victory parade in the ancient Red 
Fortress of Delhi. Comrades, officers and men of India’s Army 
of Liberation: Let there be one solemn resolve in your hearts—- 
‘Hither liberty or death’. And Ict there be but one slogan on your 
lips ‘Onward to Delhi.’ ‘The road to Delhi is the road to freedom. 
‘That is the road along which we must march. victory will certain- 
ly be ours. Inqglab Zindabad : Azad Hind Zindabad. 


(Sd) Subhas Chandra Bose, Supreme Commander, Azad Hind 
Fauj, Burma. 


SECTION LI 


India Yo-day And To-morrow 


(fanuary 1945) 


Subhas Bose made a complete review of 
Indian situation, going deep into the mines of 
history and the spheres of prophecy, in the 
following address delivered at the Imperial 
University, Tokyo, in January 1945. Like 
Jawaharlal, Bose is also firm believer in the 
revival of Vital Energy in the masses before we 
can appreciate the ideals of freedomin the 
correct manner. 


‘* Mr, President, Gentlemen and My Friends ! 


I consider it a great honour to be able to speak to sucha 
distinguished gathering like the present one. My only regret is that 
I have to speak to you ina foreign language, but I hope that with 
the help of my friend Mr. Kakitsubo, I shall be able to communicate 
my thoughts to you. 
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‘© 1 do not propose to speak to such a distinguished gathering 
on the commonplace things that you hear or read about India, I 
think it would be far better if I speak to you on the more funda- 
mental problems of India. Having been a student of philosophy 
myself, I am naturally decp in fundamental problems. I hope 
you will also agree with me that I should rather speak to you to-day 
on some of the fundamental problems that face my country, both in 
the present as well as in the future. 


FUNNY IDEA ABOUT INDIA 


‘In my travels abroad, I have olten found that people generally 
had a wrong and sometimes a rather funny idea about my country. 
For instance, among the people of Kurope, the general idea about 
India is that it is a land in which three things can be found : Snakes, 
Monks and Maharajas. Among those who have been influenced 
by British propaganda, the general idea about India ts that it is a 
country in which people are always fighting amongst themselves, and 
where the strong hand of Britain 1s required in order to maintain 
peace and order among the people. 


‘If you approach the Orientalists in Europe, t.c., the expert in 
Indology, you will find that they look upon India as a land of mystics 
and philosophers, a land which at one time produced a very rich 
philosophy, but which is to-day as dead as the ancient civilization of 
Egypt and Babylon. 


WHAT IS INDIA IN REALITY Pp 


‘Now the question is: What is India tn reality? No doubt we have 
a very ancient civilization, but unlike other ancient civilizations, such 
as of Egypt or Babylon, of Phoenicia or even of Greece, the ancient 
culture and civilization of India is not dead. It still lives in’ the 
present. We Indians of to-day think the same thoughts, fundament- 
ally the saine thoughts, and have the same feclings, the same ideals 
of life, as our forefathers who lived 2,000 years or even 3,000 years 
ago. In other words, there 1s continuity, historical and cultural 
continuity, extending from the ancient times to the present day— 
which is in some ways a very remarkable thing in history. Now, 
in order to understand India, this fundamental fact 
should first be understood, namely, that the India 
of the pastis not dead. India of the past livesin the 
present, and will live in the future. 

* Against the background, this ancient background we see 
changes in our national life, from age to age. During the last 3,000 
years, people have come into India from outside with new ideas, 
sometimes with new culture. All these new influences, ideas and 
culture have been gradually absorbed into the national life of India, 
go that in spite of the fact that fundamentally we have the same culture 
and civilization as we had several thousands of years ago, we have 
nevertheless changed and moved with the times. To-day, in 
spite of our ancient background, we are able to 
live a a modern world and adapt ourselves to that 
woriad. 
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Those who have been influenced, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, by British propaganda, have an impression that India 
was very casily conquered by the British, and also that after the 
British conquest of India, our country was for the first time 
politically unified. Both these notions are entirely wrong and 


without foundation. 


GREATER INDIA 


In the first place, it is not true that India was easily conquered 
by the British. It took the British 100 years, from 1757 to 1857, to 
finally subjugate India. Secondly, it is also an entirely wrong notion 
to think that India was for the first time politically unified nearly 
2,500 years ago under the Buddhis: Empcror Asoka. In reality, the 
India of Asoka the Great was even larger than the India of to-day. 
Asoka’s India included not only modern India, but also Afghanistan 
and a part of Persia. After the time of Asoka, India had gone 
through many ups and downs in her national lite. There have been 
periods of decay, followed by periods of progress and national 
upheaval. But through these upsand downs in our national life, 
we have been able, in the long run, to keep up our progress. About 
one thousand years after Asoka, India again reached the zenith of 
progress under the Gupta Emperors. This was again followed 
by another glorious epoch in Indian history about nine hundred 
years later under the Moghul Emperors. Therefore, and this is a 
point worth remembering, that the British notion that we have been 
unified ‘politically under British rule is entirely wrong, All that the 
British have tried to do during their regime in India is to divide 
the Indian people and to weaken, disarm and emasculate them. 


INDIA’S RIGHT TO FREEDOM 


I shall now present before you a problem which will interest 
scientists, and in particular, students of sociology. The question 
is as to whether the Indian people have any right to live as a free 
nation. In other words, have they the strength and the vitality left 
in them to live and to develop themselves as a free nation? [ 
personally hold the opinion that if a nation once loses its vitality, 
that existence will have hardly any worth or value for mankind. 
The only reason why I stand for India’s freedom 
and believe that asa free nation we shall have a 
glorious future is that I believe that we have sufii- 
cient vitality left in us to live as freemen and to 
develop as a nation. 

Now, if I have to answer this question as to whether sufficient 
vitality is left in us, I shall have to first answer two questions: 
Firstly, has our nation any creative faculty ? And secondly, is it 
prepared to fight and to die in order to preserve its existence ? These 
two tests have to be applied to India. 

With regard to the first question, we have seen that in spite 
of the British rule in India, in spite of the innumerable restrictions 
and disadvantages which follow from foreign rule, we have been able 
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during the last century to give numerous proofs that in different 
departments of our national life we still have creative power. 


ARTISTIC REVIVAL 


The number of philosophers and thinkers pro- 
duced in India in British regime, the number of 
writers and poets that enslaved India has produced, 
the new artistic revival in India in spite of the 
British rule, the scientific progress made by the 
Indian people inspite of many difficulties in the way 
of their education, the standard attained by our 
leading scientists as compared with the scientists in 
different parts of the world, the industrial progress 
made by India as the result of her own effort and 
initative and last but not the least, the distinction 
which we have attained in the field of sport, allthese 
go to show that in spite of being politically subjug- 
ated, the vitality of the nation has remained 
intact. 


Ifunder foreign rule and in spite of the obstacles and restric- 
tions that follow such rule we could give so much proof of our creative 
faculty then it stands to reason that when India is free and when 
the mass of Indian people are afforded educational facilities, they will 
be able to give much better proof of their intellectual calibre and 
faculty in different walks of life. 


NATIONAL VITALITY 


I have just referred to the first test of a nation’s vitality, 
namely, creative faculty. I shall now consider the second test, 
namely, as to whether the Indian people are able to fight and to 
die for the sake of freedom. On this point I should like to say, 
first of all, that since the last great fight that they had 
with the Britishin 1857, the Indian people have not 
given up the struggle against the enemy, even for 
a single day. 


Unfortunately, owing to what I would call the folly of our 
forefathers, after our final defeat in 1857, the leaders of those days 
had allowed themselves to be disarmed. Whatever difficulty we 
have subsequently experienced in trying to win back our freedom has 
been due largely, to our having been disarmed. But though owing 
to the mistake of the leaders the people were disarmed, nevertheless 
they continued to fight for their freedom in other ways. 


I shall not take up your time unnecessarily by giving a des- 
cription of all the methods that have been used in India against 
British domination. I will only say this, that all the’ methods that have 
been tried by the revolutionaries in different parts of the world for 


the achievement of’ their own independence, have been tried in 
India. 
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At the beginning of this century, particularly after the victory 
of Japan over Russia in 1904 and 1905, the Freedom Movement in 
India got a new impetus and since then, during the last forty years, 
our revolutionaries have been studying very closely the methods of 
revolutionaries in other countries and they have tried to adopt as 
many of the methods as possible. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMS 


They have tried also to manufacture secretly arms and ex- 
plosives inside the country and to use those arms and explosives for 
the achievement of Independence. As a development of this struggle 
for freedom, India tried a new experiment—Civil Disobedience or 
passive Resistence--of which the best exponent is Mahatma Gandhi. 
Though I presonally believe that this method will not succceed in 
bringing us Complete Independence, there is no doubt that it has 
greatly helped to rouse and unify the Indian people and also to 
keep alive a movement of resistance against the foreign government. 
I should therefore, say that the fact that in spite of all the difficulti- 
es that result from foreign rule, a nation can produce a new method 
with a large measure of success is also a proof of that nation’s 
vitality. It shows that the nation does not accept enslavement 
as a settled fact and 1s determined to struggle against it and to 
work out new methods for achieving independence. 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


I have, as a revolutionary, made a close study 
of the rewolutionary movements in other countries, 
and I can say without any exaggeration that since 
1857, we have used every possible method of revo- 
lutionary struggle. Inthe course of this struggle, 
tremendous sacrifices have been made and many 
have given their lives. There was, however, One 
method that still remained for usto take up and 
that was the organisation of a real modern nation- 
al army. 

That work we had not done up till recently because it was 
impossible todo that inside India under the eyes of the British 
Army and the British Police. But the moment this war gave the 
Indian people an opportunity of organising a modern Indian Na- 
tional Army outside India, they at once seized on it. As a result of 
that effort and with the help of the Japanese Government and the 
armed forces of Japan, they have been able to build up this 
way. 

So my point is throughout our revolutionary struggle against 
the British Government and their armed forces, we have shown 
sufficient initiative, creative power and vitality and have made 
tremendous sacrifices. Wenow hope that under the conditions, 
and with the advantages that this war has given us, we shall be able 
after all to fulfil our national aspirations and win freedom for 
India. 
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MODERN INDIA 


Having replied to question regarding the vitality of the peo- 
ple and their right to live as a free nation, I shall now attempt a 
sociological analysis of Modern India. If you are to 
understand modern India, you will have to take note of three 
important factors. The first factor is the ancient background, that 
is, the ancient culture and civilization of India of which they feel 
justly proud. ‘The second factor is the struggle that has gone on 
without any break or interruption ever since we were finally over- 
powered by the British. And the third factor consists of certain 
influences which have come into India from the outside. 


Modern India is composed of this ancient back- 
ground, the unbroken national struggle against 
Britain and the impact of influence from abroad. 


I shall now deal, in some detail, with the influences which 
have reached India from outside and which have been responsible 
to some extent, in making Modern India what it is to-day. Among 
these outside influences is the western thought in the 19th century, 
which was crystallized in Liberalism, Constitutionalism and Democ- 
racy. 


In other words, since 1857, Modern Liberalism and Democa- 
tic thought has been influencing the intellectuals of India to a large 
extent. 

From the beginning of the present century, a new factor came 
into operation. After the victory of Japan over Russia in 1905, the 
eyes of the Indian people were opened to a new movement in Asia, 
the movement for the revival not merely of Japan, but along with 
Japan, of other Asiatic countries. Since then, Indian thought has 
been greatly interested in Asiatic revival. During the last forty 
years we have been thinking not merely of what was happening in- 
side India, but also of what was happening in other parts of 
Asia. 

Another important factor which had influence on our mind 
consisted of the revolutionary struggle that has gone on in the 
different parts of the world. Indian revolutionaries studied the 
Risorgimento movement in Italy under the leadership of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi and the struggle of the Irish people against their 
British oppressors. In Russia, before the last world-war, there was, 
as you know, a Movement against the Czar called the Nihilist 
Movement. That also was studied. And in present times in India, 
Yat Sen was also studied very closely and with great interest by 
revolutionaries. 


The Indian revolutionaries have been exceedingly receptive to 
the influence exerted by revolutionary struggle abroad. Then 
during the last world-war, when revolution broke out in Russia 
and, asa result of it a new government—the Soviet Government— 
came into existence, the work of that Government was studied with 
great interest. 
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People in India have not been interested so much in the 
communist movement as in the work of the reconstruction in Soviet 
Russia—in the rapid industrialisation of that country and also in 
the way in which the Soviet Government solved the problem of 
minorities. It is this constructive achievement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which was studied with great interest by the people in our 
country. Asa matter of fact an intellectual like Poet Tagore, who 
had no interest in communism as such was profoundly impressed 
when he visited Russia, in the work of educational reconstruction 
in that country. Then there is another influence that came to 
India from the outside in more recent times, I mean, the new move- 
ment in Europe headed by Italy and Germany, called Fascism or 
National Socialism. This movement was also studied by our revo- 
lutionaries. 


REVOLUTIONARY INFLUENCE 


I have just dealt with some of the influences that have reach- 
ed India from different parts of the world, from England, France, 
Japan, China, Russia, Germany and so on. I will now take up an- 
other question, viz., as to how we accepted and how much we have 
rejected out of these outside influences ? 


In dealing with question of our reaction to 
these outside influences, I must first point out that 
there is a big gulf between our generation and the 
last generation. Astypical exponents of the last 
generation I would liketo mention Tagore and 
Gandhi. They represent forus the last generation 
and between their thoughts and ideas and the 
thoughts and ideas of our generation, there isa big 


gulf. 


If you study the works of Tagore and Gandhi, you will find 
that all along there is a conflict in their minds as to what their react- 
ion to western influence should be. So far as Mahatma Gandhi is 
concerned he has not given us any clear solution of this problem. 
He has left people in doubt as to what his attitude is towards the 
acceptance of western ideas. Generally speaking, his attitude is 
one of antagonism. But in actual practice, he has not always acted 
in accordance with his own ideas, the reason being that the rest of 
his countrymen do not share that inner hostility or antagonism 
which Mahatma Gandhi presonally has towards western ideas and 


conceptions. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


You all know about Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude 
on the question of violence and physical force. He 
does not advocate the use of arms, orthe shedding 
of blood of the enemy for gaining ones 
freedom. This attitude towards violence or 
phy sical force is closely related to his general attitu- 
de towards foreign influence, particularly western 
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Our generation has followed Mahatma Gandhi as the leader 
of a political struggle, but has not accepted his ideas on all these 
questions. Therefore, it would be a mistake to take Mahatma 
Gandhi as the exponent of the thoughts and ideas of the present 
generation in India. 


Gandhi is in some ways a complete personality and I would 
like to analyse his personality so that you may understand him 
better. In Gandhi there are two aspects: Gandhi as a_ political 
leader and Gandhi as a philosopher. We have been following him 
in his capacity as a political leader but we have not accepted his 
philosophy. 

Now the question arises as to how we can separate these aspects. 
Why ? if we do not accept his philosophy, are we following him ? 
Though Gandhi has his own philosophy of life, he is a practical 
politician and therefore, he does not force his philosophy on the 
people. Consequently though we are following him in our political 
struggle we are fee to follow our own philosophy, If Gandhi had 
tried to thrust his philosophy on us, we should not have accepted 
him as a leader. But he has kept his poilosophy separate from 
his political struggle. 


TAGORE AND GANDHI 


I have mentioned as representatives and exponents of the 
last generation, Tagore and Gandhi. Now let us compare their 
philosophies. ‘There are some points in which they agree, but im 
some other points they do not. ‘Vhe points on which they agree 
are : firstly, that they should like to see national struggle being con- 
ducted without the use of arms. In other words, on the question of 
physical force, they have the same views. On the question of the use 
of machinery, in other words, on the question of industrialisation of 
the country, they also have the same views. Both ‘Vagore and Gandhi 
are against modern industrial civilization. But in the realm of 
culture, their views are not the same, so far as thought, art and 
culture or art or ideas of any other nation. In the realm of culture 
while ‘Tagore advocates full co-operation between India and the 
rest of the foreign influence, Gandhi does not. We must, however 
remember exposition of his views. JI amonly referring to his general 
attitude on this question. 


I have previously remarked that there is a big gulf between 
the fundamental thoughts and ideas of the last generation and of 
our generation. I will now explain what I mean thereby. As 24 
have just said, this problem as to what our reaction should be to- 
wards foreign influence and towards indusrtrial civilization, troubled 
the leaders of the old generation all their lives and we see proofs of 
itin their actions. But this problem does not exist for us. It does 
not exist for us, because our starting point is that we want a modern 
India based of course on the past. We do not helieve that India 
can achieve freedom without the use of arms. Now once you 
take this attitude that for winning freedom we have 
to fight and to use arms, it follows that we must 
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have modern industries to manufacture arms. So 
we take our stand on modernism. Wehaveto fight 
the enemy with modern methods, and with modern 
arms-—so we must have modern industries. What constituted the 
biggest problem for old leaders constitutes our starting point. The 
problem for Modern India is not our attitude towards modernism 
or foreign influence or industralization, but how we are to solve our 
present-day problems. 


I believe that modern Japan will understand our generation 
much better than modern Japan understood the last generation in 
India. Qur stand is virtually the same. We want to build 
up a new and modern nation on the basis of our old 
culture and civilization. For that we need modern industries, 
a modern army and all those things necessary to preserve our 
existence and our freedom under modern conditions. 


FREE INDIA 


Having dealt with the fundamental standpoint’ of my 
generation, I will go on to discuss some of the problems in detail. 
For the present of course, the biggest problem 1s how to fight and 
to win this war. But that is a problem of which you are fully aware 
from what you read in the papers and hear over the radio. I will 
now consider some of the problems of Modern India. 


(2) Self-defence and Industrialization 


The moment India js free, the most important problem will be 
organising our national defence in order to safeguard our freedom in 
future. For that, we shall have to build modern war industries, so 
that we may produce the arms that we need for self-defence. This 
will mean a very big programme of industrialization. 


(6) Poverty and unemployment 


After satisfying the needs of our nation in the matter of 
self-defence, the next problem in the degree of importance will be 
that of removal of poverty and uncmployment. India to-day 
is one of the poorest countries in the world, but India was not 
poor before we came under the British Rule. In fact, it was the 
wealth of India which attracted the European nationals to India. 
One cannot say that in the matter of national wealth or resources 
our country is poor but rather that owing to British and foreign 
exploitation, the country has been impoverished. So our second 
most important problem will be how to give employment to the 
millions of the unemployed in India and how to relieve the appalling 
poverty which now exists among the masses of the Indian people. 


(c) Kducation 


The third problem in a Free India will be the problem of 
education. At present under British Rule about 90 per cent. of the 
people are illiterate. Our problem will be to give at least element- 
ary education to the Indian masses, as soon as possible, and along 
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with that to give more facilities to the intellectual classes in the 
matter of higher education. 


Connected with the problem of education is another problem 
which is important for India and that is the question of script. In 
India there are principally two scripts in vogue. One is the script 
known as the Sanskrit (or Nagari) script and the other the Arabic 
(or Persian) script. Uptil to-day, in all national affairs and confe- 
rences we have been usling both these scripts. I must add that in 
some provinces, there are scripts in vogue which are modifications 
of the Sanskrit script. But, fundamentally there are two scripts 
and in all national affairs and conferences we have had to use both 
these two scripts. 


There is now a movement to solve this problem of script by 
using the Latin script. I personally aman advocate of the Latin 
script. Since we have to live in a modern world, we have to be 
in touch with other countries and, whether we like it or not, we 
have to learn the Latin script. If we could make the Latin script 
the medium of writing throughout the country, that would solve our 
problem. Anyway that is my own view and the view of my closest 
friends and collaborators. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


I have referred to three important problems in Free 
India: National Defence, how to remove poverty and how 
to give education to the people. Ifwe are to solve these three 
important problems, how are we going to do it ? shall we leave it 
to private agency and private initiative or will the State take up the 
responsibility of solving these problems ? 


THE SOLUTION—ESSENTIALLY INDIAN 


Well, at present, public opinion in India is that we cannot 
Jeave it to private initiative to solve these national problems especially 
the economic problem. If we leave it to private initiative to solve 
the problem of poverty and unemployement, for instance, it will 
probably take centuries. ‘Wherefore, public opinion ia India is in 
favour of some sort of social system, in which the initiative will not 
be left to private individuals, but the State will take over the 
responsibility for solving economic questions. Whether it is question 
of industrializing the country or modernising agriculture, we want 
the State to step in and take over the responsibilities and put through 
reforms within a short period, so that the Indian people could be put 
on their legs at a very early date. 


But in solving this problem, we want to work in 
our own way. We will naturally benefit by experi- 
ments made in other countries but after all, we have 
to solve our problems in an Indian way and under 
Indian conditions. Therefore, the system that we 
shall ultimately set up will be an Indian system 
to suit the needs of the Indian people. 
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Now, if we do not tackle the economic question from the point 
of view of the masses, the majority of whom are poor, if we do not 
do that in India, we shall produce the same confusion or the same 
difficulties in our country as are in China today. You see in 
China today a split between the Koumintang and the Chinese 
Communist Party. Personally I donot see why this should have 
occurred or why if the Koumintang Party has the interest of the 
Chinese masses at heart, there should be any need to have a separate 
party like the Communist Party under foreign influence. 


Having learnt from experience, we do not 
want to repeat the mistake that China has made. 
We actually find today that the nationalist move- 
ment in our generation has identified itself with 
the interests of the masses, ic, or the Indian 
people and because we have their interests at heart 
there is no RAISON D’ETRE for a separate party 
like the Communist Party. if the Nationalist in 
India did not have the interests of the masses 
at heart you would have seen the same pheno- 
menon as you see in China today. 


The Political System 


Now we come to another question namely, the political system 
or structure of a Socialisuic character. Then it follows that the politi- 
cal system must be such as to be able to. carry out economic. pro- 
gramme inthe best possible way. You cannot have a_ so-called 
democratic system, if that system has to put through economic 
reforms on a Socialistic basis. ‘Therefore, we must have a political 
system —a State -—of an authoritarian character. 


We have had some experience of democratic institutions in 
India and we have also studied the working of democratic institu- 
tions in France, England and the United States of America. And 
we have come to the conclusion that with a democratic system we 
cannot solve the problems of Free India or a State of an authorita- 
rian character which will work as an organ, or as the servant of the 
masses and not a clique of few rich individuals. 


That is our idea with regard to political institutions in Free 
India. We must have a Government that will function 
as the servant of the people and will have full 
powers to put through new reforms concerning 
industry, education, defence etc., in free India. 


Before I pass on to the next problem, I should like to mention 

another point namely, the attitude of Free India towards religion 
and caste. This is a question that is frequently asked. India 
has several religions. Consequently the Government of free 
India must have an absolutely neutral and impartial attitude 
towards them and leave it to the choice of every individual 
to profess or follow a particular religious faith. 
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With regard to caste that is now no problem for us, 
because as it existed in the old times, it does not exist today. 
Now, what is the caste system? The caste system means 
that a community is divided into certain groups on a professional or 
vocational basis and marriage takes place within each group. . 


In modern India there is no such caste distinc- 
tion. A member of one caste is free to take 
up any other profession. So caste in that sense 
does not exist today. Then there remains the 
question of marriage, In the old _ times 
It was essential to marry withineach caste. Now-a-days, intermarriage 
between the different castes takes place freely. Hence caste is 
fast disappearing. As a matter of fact, in the Nationalist 
movement, we never enquire as to what caste a man_ belongs 
to and we do not even know the caste of some of our closest 
collaborators, which shows that in our generation we do _ not 
think at all about caste. For Free India, therefore, caste is no 


problem at all. 


COMMUNALISM 


In this connection I should like to tell you that it was the 
British who created the impression throughout the world that we are 
a people querrcling among ourselves, especially over religion. But 
that is an absolutely wrong picture of India. It may be that there 
are certain differences among the Indian people, but such diflerences 
you willfind in any other country, If we take the so-called pro- 
gressive countries of the world, e.g., France before the out-break of 
the present war, or Germany before Hitler and iis party came to 
power, you will find that there were acute differences among the 
people in these countries. Spain had even a first class civil war. 


But no body ever says that because the people in these coun- 
tries had disputes and differences, they are not fit to rule themselves. 
It is only the case of India that the British say that because there 
are certain differences among the Indian people, therefore, they are 
not fitto be free. Again, the fact is that whatever differences there 
are among the Indian people they are largely the creation of the 
British Government. There are hundreds of examples to show that 
throughout the history of the British rule, the British have tried by 
every possible means to divide the Indian people. After having 
done so much to artificially create these thcy say that we are not fit 
to be free. 


I should like to point that you take a modern 
power like Soviet Russia and see how heterogenous 
the composition of the Soviet Union is, you w 
realise that if inspite of this heterogenous character 
so many different races professing so many different 
riligions could be unified in one political system and 
become such a strong power, there is absolutely no 
reason why India which has much more homogenie- 
ty than the Soviet Union, should not be united as a 
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nation. As a matter of fact, you will find that out- 
side India where there is no British influence, there 
are no differences among the Indian people. In the 
Indian National Army thereis no question of religion 
or caste or class. It is only in India where the 
British have influence and control that you will find 
these differences. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


On the question of national unity, I should like to give you a 
friendly warning that the Muslims of India do not support the 
Independence Movement. That is wrong. Very often you read in 
the papers about certain organisations like those organisations, be- 
cause they are in their policy pro-British and are against the Indian 
National Congress. The British Government also tries to make out 
that the Muslim League tries to represent the Muslims of India. 
But the fact is that the Muslim League and its leader, Mr. Jinnah, 
represent only a minority of Indian Muslims. The majority of the 
Indian Muslims are nationalists and they support the Independence 
Movement as much as any one else. The President of the Indian 
National Congress is a Muslim, and so are many other members of 
the Congress, many of whom are in prison to-day. 


These facts are not knownto the outside world 
and the outside world gets the impression that Mr. 
Jinnah represents all the Muslims of India and that 
they are not supporting the nationalist Movement. 
So I would like to give you this warning about 
British propaganda. 


I have already told about the type of economic and_ political 
system that we would like to have in free India. On this arises the 
problem as to what our political philosophy is. On this question I 
gave my views in a book I wrote about ten years ago, called ‘“The 
Indian Struggle.”? In that book I said that it would be our task in 
India to evolve a system that would be a synthesis of the systems in 
vogue in different parts of the world. For instance if you take this 
conflict between Fascism (or what you might call National Social- 
ism) on the one side and Communism on the other, I see no reason 
why we cannot work out a synthesis of the two systems that will 
embody the good points of both. It would be foolish for anyone to 
say that any one system represents the last stage in human progress. 
As students of philosophy, you will admit that human progress 
can never stop and out of the past experience of the world we have 
to produce a new system. Therefore, we in India will try to work 
Out a synthesis of the rival systems and try to embody the good 
points of both. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
Now I would like to compare some of the good points of Nation- 
al Socialism and Communism. You find so many things common 
to both. Both are anti-democratic or authoritarian. Both are anti- 
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capitalistic. Nevertheless, in spite of these common points, they differ 
on other points. We see National Socialism has been able to 
create National Unity and solidarity and to improve the condit/ons 
of the masses. But it has not been able to radically reform the pre- 
vailing economic system which was built up on a_ capitalistic 
basis. 

On the other side, let us examine the Soviet experience based 
on Communism. You will find one great achievement and that is, 
planned economy. Where communism is deficient is that it does 
not appreciate the value of national sentiment. What we in India 
would have’ is a_ progressive system which will fulfil the 
social needs of the whole people and will be based on national senti- 
ment. In other words, it will be a synthesis of Nationalism and 
Socialism. This is something which has not been achieved by the 
National Socialism in Germany to-day. 


There are a few points in which India will not 
follow Soviet Russia. Firstly, class conflict is some- 
thing whichis quite unnecessary in India. If the 
Government of Free India begins to work asthe 
organ of the masses, then there is no need for class 
conflict. Wecan solve our problems by making the 
State the servant of the masses. 


There is another point that has been over-emphasized by 
Soviet Russia and that is the problem of the working classes. India 
being predominantly a country of peasants, the problem of the 
peasants will be more important than the problem of the working 
classes. 


Another point on which we do not fully avree is that accord- 
ing to Marxism, too much importance is given to the economic 
factor in human life. We fully appreciate the importance of the 
economic factor which was formerly ignored, but it is not necessary 
to over-emphasize it. 


To repeat once again, our political philosophy should be a 
synthesis between National Socialism and Communism. ‘The con- 
flict between thesis and anti-thesis has to be resolved in a higher 
synthesis. ‘This is what the law of Dialectic demands. If this is 
not done, then human progress will come to an end. India will 
therefore, try to move to the next stage of political and social evo- 


lution. 
THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


I will pass on to the last point in my address, and that is our 
conception of an international order. On this point I have already 
spoken several times in Tokyo. I fully support the steps that have 
been taken through the Joint Declaration to create a New Order in 
East Asia on the basis of Freedom, Justice and Reciprocity. I have 
been personally greatly interested in international problems, having 
tried to work in several countries in order to get support for our 
movement and in that connection I also had the opportunity of 
studying the work of the League of Nations. 
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The experiment of the League of Nations failed and it is de- 
sireable and profitable for us to investigate as to why it failed. If 
I were to answer that question in a few words, I should say that it 
failed because the sponser nations were too selfish and short-sighted. 
The sponser nations were England, France and the United States of 
America. America walked out of the League ; so the powers that 
controlled the League were England and France. Now these two 
leading powers instead of setting an example of unselfishness tried to 
use the League of Nations for their selfish interest and for their own 
benefit. The only basis on which we can set up an 
international order is freedom, justice and recipro- 
city. Therefore, the work in East Asia has commen- 
ced on the right lines and onthe right basis. The 
only task that remains for us is to see that in 
actual work the principles embodied in the Joint 
Declaration are put into effect. If they are so put into 
effect, then the experiment will be a success ; if not, 
then it will again prove to be a failure. 


You must have seen in my speeches and press statements that 
I have been from the beginning very enthusiastic about this Joint 
Declaration.. There are several reasons. Firstly, itis on the right 
basis and on the right lines that the work has begun. Secondly, if 
you want to set up an international order, it has to have a_begin- 
ning in a particular region. If we make it a success in one 
particular region, it can gradually be expanded all over the world. 


WORLD ORDER 


It is very difficult to set up a World Order suddenly out of 
nothing and make it a success. But if you begin in one region 
where friendship and reciprocity between the nations can be deve- 
loped and if in that region you meet with success, then that example 
will be emulated by other natfons in other parts of the world. So 
the method of setting up a regional order is the only way in which 
a world order can gradually be built up. 


The third reason is that I have found for that idea or plan 
support among the people of this country, and especially among the 
youth. If I had found that this new order was being sponsored 
by politicians or leaders and that the rest of the nation was apathetic 
or indifferent, I should certainly not be optimistic. But it is because 
I have found that the people as a whole, and especially the youths 
are vitally interested in it and support it enthusiastically that I 
believe that through co-operation of the leaders and the youths it 
can be made a success. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF YOUTH 


I should like to repeat, that this undertaking is, for the 
Government and people of this country, a great responsibility. As 
you know, your Government was responsible for sponsoring this 
idea, so youare the sponsor nation. The success of this experiment 
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will depend on the example set by the sponsor nation. The League 
of Nations failed, because the sponsor nations were selfish and short- 
sighted. This time, ifthe nations that have joined together, and 
particularly the sponsor nation, avoid a selfish and short-sighted 
policy and work on a moral basis, then I see no reason why the 
experiment should not be a success. 

I should like to emphasiz:: again the responsibility which Japan 
has undertaken by becoming the sponsor-nation in this task. And 
when I talk of the responsibility of its youths, T mean the youths 
of to-day will be the nation andthe leaders of to- 
morrow—An idea that is welcome and supported by 
the whole nation. But anidea which does not find 
support among the youths will diea natural death. 
Therefore, the responsibility for making this new 
order a success devolves, in the last analysis, on 
the youths of the country. | hope and pray and trust that 
the youths and the students who are the future representatives of 
the nation will realise the tremendous moral responsibility which 
Japan has undertaken in initiating this new order. 

There may be people who doubt whether a nation can rise to 
a high moral level, whether a nation can be far-sighted and _unsel- 
fish and undertake the the work of establishing a new order. I have 
every faith in mankind. If it is possible for one individual to be 
unselfish, to live one’s life ata high moral level, I see no reason 
why an entire nation cannot also rise to that level. In the history 
of the world we have seen examples in which a revolution has chang- 
ed the mentality of a whole nation and made it rise to a high level 
of morality. Therefore, if anybody has any doubt whether an 
entire nation can rise to that level then I for one do not share that 
doubt. 


I repeat in co-operation, that the sponsor nation 
should realise the tremendous responsibility that 
it has undertaken. Thisisatask not only for the 
leaders and politicians, but for the whole nation and 
especially for those who are the hope of the nation 
—youths and the students. 


SECTION LII 
Message To The Children 


(January 23, 1945) 


In his struggle for freedom, Subhas Bose 
did not forget the children under the storm and 
stress of the times and dust and din of the 
war. The following is aninteresting message 
despatched by Subhas Bose to the children in 
East Asia who had gathered to celebrate his 
birthday on January 23, 1945) 
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My young friends : 


It gives me great pleasure to send you to-day my warm 
greetings. I assure you that your welfare has always been nearest 
to my heart, and if I have not been able to meet you and 
personally speak to you it is only because of my other pre-occupations 
in the cause of our country’s freedom. 


TRADING INVADERS 


You know that about two centuries ago the 
British came to India. They came as traders. We 
Indians who were a traditionally hospitable people 
extended to them every assistance in their trade. 
The foreigners abused that kindness and hospitality 
and we lost our Freedom. 

Our forefathers did not yield up their country without a_ fight. 
‘They fought inch bv inch and it took the British a hundred years of 
questionable methods—miethods which I need not go into at present—to 
bring India under their sway. Though India came at last under the 
British rule, the Indian spirit never came under British subjection. 
We carried on our fight for freedom. 


FREEDOM AND GREATNESS 


Manis meant tobe free and it is the duty 
of every man to make his country free. Without 
freedOm no people can become great. In this 
struggle for freedom in which our countrymen at 
home, in Burma and all over Kast Asia are at 
present engaged, you, the youth of India havea 
definite place. 

Youth and enthusiasm are almost synonymous, and just as 
such as you receive knowledge from your elders you can transmit 
your enthusiasm to them. You must feel, think and act as proud 
sons and daughters of a great country. Our country was one of the 
greatest on earth before it came under foreign domination. It is 
your duty to train yourself for the future, and if your country needs 
you now in spite of your age, it is your duty to go forward. Many 
amongst you, I know, are already keen to do so. It is, however, my 
sincere conviction that much before you reach manhood our mother- 
land will be free ; but in the wake of freedom will come various 
duties and responsibilities which only youthful patriots will be quali- 
fied to perform. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


You are, therefore, the hope of the future and 
when the time comes, I feel certain you will not be 
found wanting. Every one of you is a potential 
soldier in India’s Cause. It is on you, the Youth 
of India, that the greatness of Azad Hind will be 
built. Be ready ; and may Providence guide your 


steps. Jai Hind. 
(Sd). Subhas Chandra Bose. 
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SECTION LITT 


The Charge of the Immortals 
( March—April, 1945) 


[The Indian National Army fought most stirring 
battles on Indo-Burma Frontier. Dhillon- 
Subhas Bose correspondence throws a flood of 
light on the suffering and sacrifices under- 
gone by the patriots. inadequately armed and 
insufficiently supplied against the well-fed and 
heavily-armed enemy.] 


‘Not words, only tears could express my feelings.’’ This is 
what Col. Gurbaksh Singh Dhillon of the I. N. A. wrote to the 
‘beloved Netaji’ while acknowledging a letter from the I.N.A. 
Supreme Commander, Subhas Chandra Bose. The following two 
documents, which were’ produced as exhibits in the Court- 
Martial trial at Delhi of Shah Nawaz, Major-General of the 
I.N.A. ; Prem Saighal, Colonel of the I.N.A., and G.S. Dhillon, 
Colonel of the I.N.A., are reproduced in full. 


Exhibit ‘‘OOO” 
SADAR DAFTAR ALA KAMAN 
AZAI) HIND FAUJ 
(Headquarters, Supreme Command, Indian National Army) 
Rangoon, 


12th March, 1045. 
Major G. 8. Dhillon, 


Jai Hind, 


I have been following the work of your Regiment and of your- 
self with the closest interest and I want to congratulate you on the 
manner in which you have stood up to face bravely the situation 
that is difficult. I want to express my complete confidence in you 
and in all those who are standing by you in the present crisis. 


Whatever happens to us individually in the 
course of this historic struggle, there is no power 
on earth that can keep India enslaved any longer. 
Whether we live and work, or whether we die 
fighting, we must, under all circumstances, have 
complete confidence that the cause for which we are 
striving is bound to triumph. Itis the finger of God 
that is pointing the way towards India’s freedom. 
We have only to do our duty and to pay the price of 
India’s liberty. Our hearts are with you and with all who 
are with you in the present struggle, which is paving the way 
to our national salvation. Please convey my warmest greetings 
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to all the officers and men under you and accept same yourself. May 
God bless you and crown your efforts with success. 


‘¢ Jai Hind.” 
(Sd.) Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Exhibit ‘‘QQQ”’ 


Burma, 


20th March, 1945, 
Beloved Netaji, 


Jat Hind. 


I have received your letter of 12th March 1945. Not words, 
only tears could express my feelings. 


I thank you with all my heart for expressing your complete 
confidence in me and in those who are with me, I assure you, 
our Netaji, on behalf of the Regiment that it does 
not matter what may come our way, we will con- 
tinue the struggle according to your ideals and 
wishes to earn our Motherland’s Freedom as long 
asa single soldier of this regiment is alive. 


As for myself, my last words to you at Rangoon, “ Main ap kt 
ankhen kisi ke samne nicht na hone dunga,” have been ringing in my 
ears ever since I left you, and especially so after I have come back 

' from Nayaungu. I fully realize that in spite of reasons which may 
be produced, I have not only tailed to, do what I voluntarily pro- 
mised, but have been the only Regimental Commander to_ bring 
humiliation to you and to the Azad Hind Fauj. I have no face to 
promise again, only my actions will do so. 


Your letter has put a new spirit into us. 


All the officers and men present here and I humbly and with 
warmest hearts have accepted your grectings. We are confident 
that with God’s grace and your blessings it will not be difficult to 
achieve success. 


We all pray for your long life and health to guide us through 
this holy war. 
Jai Hind. 
Your Excellency’s obediently, 
(Sd.) G. S. DHILLON. 


The following is another exhibit produced by the prosecution 
in the trial. It is a report of an action written by G.S. Dhillon, 
Colonel of the I.N.A. : 
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Exhibit ‘‘PPP’’ 
SECRET Unit No. 450 


' Burma, 18th March, 1945. 
To Unit No. 531. 


Subject :—BATTLE REPORT No, 4. 
Ref. attached Sketch. 


As per Operation Order No. 3 of the 14th March 1945 of 
Unit No. 450 timed 20-37 hours, Unit No 451 was occupying a 
defensive position on |Ith March 1945 as under :— 


‘A’ Company commanded by Lieut. Kartar Singh in Nagling 
vicinity and ‘B’ Coy, commanded by 2-Lt. Gian Singh on north- 
east of Ka Nzaung, with Bn. Headquarters South of ‘B’ Coy. near 
a Nippon Coy. Gommanded by Capt. Midori Kawa. 

At 10-0 hrs. enemy artillery from north-western direction 
started shelling heavily these positions. At that timea patrol from 
‘A’ Coy, commanded by Hav. Nazar Singh, was out in the direction 
of Nyaungu about one mile ahead of Goy. Headquarters. ‘This 
patrol was fired at by an enemy, about a platoon strong, coming 
from Nyaungu direction on the western side of the main road. 

Our patrol took up position at point ‘A’ .and exchanged fire, 
thereby killing seven of the enemy. A message from this patrol 
was sent back to Coy. Tleadquarters as to the enemy advance. ‘A’ 
Coy, Commander sent forward another party of 10 men under 2-Lt. 
Dittu Ram to check the advance of that platoon. 2-Lt. Dittu. Ram 
went forward and took up a position between the road and ‘A’ point 
i.¢., point ‘B’. He was also engaged and the enemy was held up. 

At about 12-30 hours 15 enemy tanks, 1] armoured cars and 
ten trucks came advancing by the main road, and started shelling 
and firing at point ‘A’. Our men replied this fire with rifle and a 
Bren Gun. The enemy column changed its direction towards ‘B’ 
Coy. and directed itself into two halves. One went towards ‘B’ Coy. 
and the other towards ‘B’ Coy and then to ‘A’ Coy. 

‘B’ Coy. was given warning by the Bn. Headquarters through 
arunner. Soon the Coy. gained contact as the enemy A.F.Vs. came 
right into the Coy. locality and wanted to crush our men in the 
trenches. They started shelling and throwing hand grenades into 
the trenches from inside their vehicles. The Coy. fell helpless 
against the superiorly-equipped enemy. Two 
mines which were with the Coy. were used 
but unluckily both missed. No. 5 and 6 plato- 
ons got out of the trenches and with bayonets fixed 
charged on tothe A. F.Vs with shouting slogans of 
Neta jt ki Fat ! Inqilab Kindabad ! and Chalo Delhi. The A.F. 
Vs. came to a standstill, enemy jumped out of 
them and the trucks and a hand-to-hand fighting 
began which lasted for over one hour.- 2-Lt. Gian 
Singh, Coy. Comdr. amidst men, was charging and inspiring 
them. No. 5 Platoon Commander his 2-Lt.. Mangu Ram. was 
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killed and only about one-tenth of the two platoons were left when 
2-Lt. Gian Singh called for No. 4 Platoon Commander, 2-Lt. 
Ram Singh and was issuing orders for a withdrawal from a standing 
position, when a bullet hit him in the head and he fell down. His 
death caused a little bit of disturbance but 2-Lt. Ram Singh got 
hold of the situation by withdrawing the remnants of the Coy. to a 
rear position. At the same time the enemy also got into their 
vehicles after collecting weapons of the dead and withdrew. This en- 
gagement lasted from 14-00 to 16-00 hours approximately. The ene- 
my lost about 50 killed and many wounded. We lost about 40 killed. 
Some of the seriously wounded—about ten—were captured bv the 
enemy and taken back. 


The enemy which had come towards ‘A’ Coy. side, started 
first by shelling the village and then approached the Coy. position. 
The A.F.Vs. entered the village. Enemy automatics from the ground 
also opened fire. Fire was also opened from our Coy. At about 
18-00 hrs. the enemy charged with bayonets and tommy guns. The 
Japanese set the village on fire thus making it a tank obstacle. The 
tanks could not approach and the enemy had to withdraw leaving 
back three dead.‘A’ Coy. also lost three killed. 


Towards the dark ‘Taungzin was still in our hands and the 
enemy withdrew. ‘B’ uit 551 then came back to a position near 
Kwebyok for reorganisation. 

Recommending awards for 2-Lt. Gian Singh and 2-Lt. 
Mangu Ram, Dhillon wrote :—Regarding these two officers, I 
strongly recommend for a posthumous reward and decorations. 
Their bravery is unparalleled in the history of War. Attacking 
of tanks and A.F.Vs. might scem impossible, had these heroes not 
preferred to die fighting rather than to hands up or show their 
backs. 

Here is another exhibit produced by the prosecution in the 
trial of three ILN.A. Officers. 


in re en or ee eee 


EXHIBIT ‘TTT’ 
No. D. 5. 


Dated 2nd April, 1945. 


To 
COLONEL SHAH NAWAZ KHAN. 
From 
LT-COL. G.S. DHILLON. 

Captain Mohammad Hussain’s absence has not affected the 
spirit or morale of the troops at all. We are prepared to con- 
tinue fighting in the front line. “‘No need of rest 
unless objective is achieved.’ We will sacrifice our 
lives to maintainthe honour of Azad Hind Fauj. 
Water or no water, rations or no rations, will not 


affect our fighting capacity. Captain Chander Bhan. 
Lieut. Khan Mohammad and Licut. Kartar Singh along with 
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my staff join me in assuring you that we will fight up to the last. 
Jat Hind. 
(Sd.) G.S. Dhillon, 
Lt.-Colonel, 
Commander, 450 Unit A. H. F. 
‘Time 21-05 hour. 
The following is another exhibit produced :— 


EXHIBIT “UUU” 
THE CHARGE OF THE IMMORTALS 


It was a flat stretch of land without any cover either from 
view or,from fire except a shallow dry pond near which three 
roads of great tactical importance met. Four miles north-west of 
this point wasa hill 1,423 feet high behind which the enemy 
Artillery was located so as to cover the road junction and the area 
south of it, the occupation of which would affect the entire plan of 
operations 


At a key-point like this was placed a Company of Azad Hind 
Fauj under the command of 2-Lt. Gian Singh Bisht trained at the 
Officers Training School, Azad Hind Fauj. The company was 
only ninety-eight strong. They had no Machine-guns or even Light 
Machine-guns. Good old Rifles were their only weapon of defence 
apart from two A/Tk. Mines. Their orders were to check any 
enemy advance at all costs. 


They remained in that positon for two days, but the enemy 
dare not advance. Then on 16th of March, 1945 starting early 
morning hostile Fighting Planes bombed and machine-gunned their 
positions untilabout 1] a.m. Having got rid of all the load they 
had, aeroplanes went away. Then the enemy Guns from behind 
the hill started registering, and behind this barrage of Artillery fire 
advanced a column of Motorised Infantry consisting of 13 tanks, 
{1 armoured cars and J0 trucks. Half of this column made its 
way straight towards the Pond where two Forward Platoons of the 
Company were in position. Lead and explosives were being thrown 
out of the Armoured Fighting Vehicles, but this would not frighten 
our boys. They waited in their trenches for infantry to debuss. 
Tanks and Armoured Cars like steel monsters creat- 
ing hell with their fire-power approached so close 
that they started charging on to our trenches so 
as to crush and cripple ourmen under their heavy 
weight. Two mines were thrown in their way which 
unluckily did not burst, but they caused monsters 
to stop which having stopped became stationary pill 
boxes oozing out most inhuman forms of killing 
materials. 


There was no communication between this Post and the 
Battalion H. Qrs. When 2-Lieut. Gian Singh appreciated, that 
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their Rifles Fire was no match to the enemy’s Mortars, Machine- 
guns, Light Automatics and Hand Grenades and _ their staying in 
trenches meant certain death or captivity with no loss to the enemy, 
he ordered ‘‘Charge!” Leading the assault, he shouted 
slogans of ‘‘ Netaji, ki Jai,’’ ‘‘Inqalab Zindabad.’’ 
“Azad Hindustan Zindabad’’ and ‘‘Chalo Delhi.’’ 
All the men responded to slogans which echoed 
above the enemy fire. This was the only support 
which these heroes had against the superior arma- 
ment ofthe enemy. In the name of India and Indian 
Independence they charged intothe enemy trucks. 
The enemy immediately debussed. Hand-to-hand 
fighting ensued which lasted for full two hours, but 
our heroes would not givein. Forty of them sacri- 
ficed their lives after killing more than equal num- 
ber of the enemy. Their unconquerable spirit haras- 
sed the enemy so much that he started retreating. 


Just then 2-Lieut. Gian Singh called forward his Third 
Platoon Commander 2-Licut. Ram Singh and was giving out orders 
when a bullet struck his head and he fell down never to give out 
orders again. 2-Liet. Ram Singh then collected the remnants of 
the Company and re-organised. 


2-Lieut. Gian Singh Bisht used to tell his men that he would 
die with them, he fulfilled his promise and remained their com- 
rade in life and death. This was a glorious deed to which the history 
will remain witness as long as there is world. 2-Lieut. Gian Singh 
and his men lived up to the ideals of our Great Leader—the 
Netaji--and have laid down their hives fighting by their posts to 
build np a tradition for us to follow. In Free India the spirit of 
these heroes who knew no defeat will be worshipped for generatiors 
to come and will inspire the future Sons of India to live up to such 
high ideals. 

(Sd.) G,S, DHILLON, 


Lt.-Col., 
Dated, 9th April 1945. Commander, 801. Unit, 


SECTION LIV 


Final Fight for Freedom 


Nl)-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-equipped, the In- 
dian National Army had to face heavy odds on the 
Arakan Front. Little wonder if it had to retreat 
in the long run—nevertheless it fought heroical- 
ly, even though it was a losing battle. Here are 
some of the speeches of Subhas Bose before his 
departure from Burma in order to continue the 
fight elsewhere. 
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1 


ERADICATE TREACHERY 
(March 13, 1945) 


Gomrades, 


In order to express our indignation, disgust and hatred 
against cowardice and treachery, a special observance will be held 
in every camp of the Azad Hind Fauj, on a day to be previously 
fixed for the purpose, All officers and ranks must take partin the 
observance. 


With regard to the details of the observance, each camp will 
be free to draw up its own programme with a view to making the 
observance a complete success. Directions in broad lines, however, 
are being issued herewith. 


(a) Poems or articles may be written and read, expressing 
hatred and disgust against cowardice and treachery. 


(6) Dramas may be improvised and acted for expressing 
abhorrence against cowardice and treachery. 


(c) Effigies of the traitors (Riaz, Sarway, Day, Mohammad 
Bakhsh and others) in cardboard or straw or clay or any other 
suitable material, either in human or animal form, may be prepared 
and every member of the camp should give full vent to his disgust 
and harted against traitors. 


(d) Lectures should be delivered praising Indian heroes of the 
past and lauding the brave deeds of the members of the Azad Hind 
Fauj in the course of the present War of Liberation. 


(c) The day’s observance should end with the singing of 
National Anthem and collective shouting of slogans. 


Special award will be given to the camp that can put up the 
best show. 


(Sd.) Subaas Chandra Bose, 
Burma : Supreme Commander, 
March 13, 1945. Azad Hind Fauj. 


2 
DESTROY THE GERMS OF COWARDICE 
(March 13, 1945) 


Comrades, 

As you know, the positive achievements of the officers and 
men of the Azad Hind Fauj last year on the field of battle and the 
victories that they scored over the enemy through their patriotism, 
bravery and self-sacrifice, were marred to some extent by the cow- 
ardice and treachery of a few officers and men. We were hoping 
that with the advent of the New Year all traces of cowardice and 
treachery would be wiped out; and that in this year’s operations 
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the Azad Hind Fauj would be able to put up an unsullied record o: 
heroism and self-sacrifice. But that was not to be. The recent 
treachery of five officers of the H. Q. of the 2nd Division has come 
as an cye-opener to us that all is not well within our ranks and that 
the seeds of cowardice and treachery have yet to be wiped out. If 
we now succeed in exterminating cowardice and treachery once for 
all, this shameful and despicable incident may, through God’s grace 
ultimately prove to be a blessing in disguise. I am, therefore, deter- 
mined to take all possible measures necessary for the purification of 
our Army. I am confident that in this I shall have your full and 
unstinted support. In order to destroy completely the germs of 
cowardice and treachery, the following measures will have to be 
adopted :— 


1. Every member of the Azad Hind Fauj, officers, N. C. O. 
or sepoy will in future, be entitled to arrest any other member of 
the Azad Hind Fauj, no matter what his rank may be, if he behaves 
in a cowardly manner or to shoot him if he acts in a treacherous 
manner, 


2. I am giving an opportunity to all members of the Azad 
Hind Fauj who may not feel inclined to work dutifully or fight 
courageously in future to leave the ranks of the Azad Hind Fauj. 
This offer will be open for one week from the time of its communi- 
cation. 


3. In addition to giving an opportunity to unwilling elements 
to leave voluntarily the ranks of the Azad Hind Fauj. I want to 
carry out thorough purge of our Army, During the course of this 
purge, all those will be removed against whom there is suspicion that 
they may fail us, or betray us, at the critical moment. In order to 
carry out this purge successfully I want your fullest co-operation and 
I want you, therefore, to give me and my trusted officers all avail- 
able information about any cowardly elements that may still exist 
in our Army. 


4. It will not be enough to carry out a thorough purge now. 
In future, also, vigilance will have to continue. It will, therefore, 
be the duty of every member of the Azad Hind Fav} in future to 
keep his eyes and ears open in order to detect in good time any 
tendency towards cowardice or treachery. In tuture, if any member 
of the Azad Hind Fauj detects any tendency towards cowardice or 
treachery, he should report at once, either orally or in writing, 
either to me or to the officers who may be within reach. In other 
words, from now onwards and for all times, every member of the 
Azad Hind Fauj should regard himself as the custodian of the honour 
and reputation of the Azad Hind Fauj and of the Indian 
Nation. 


5. After the purge has been carried out and unwilling ele- 
ments have been given an opportunity of leaving our Army, if there 
is any case of cowardice or treachery, the punishment will be 
death. 
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6. In order to create within our Army a moral’ bulwark 
against cowardice and treachery, we have to create an intense 
hatred against cowardice and treachery in any form. A strong 
feeling has to be created in the mind of every member of this Army, 
that for a member of a revolutionary Army, there is no crime more: 
heneous and despicable than to be a coward or a traitor. Instruc- 
tions are being issued separately as to how we can create such an 
intense hatred against cowardice and treachery so that there will be 
no more cowards or traitors within our ranks. 


7. After the purge has been carried out, every member of the 
Azad Hind Fauj will be required to renew his oath to fight on 
bravely and courageously until the emanicipation of our dear 
motherland is achieved. Instructions regarding the form and 
manner of this oath will be issued separately. 


8. Special rewards will be given to those who give informa- 
tion regarding cowardly and treacherous elements or who arrest or 
shoot at the front cowardly and treacherous elements. 


Sd: Subhas Chandra Bose, Supreme Commander. Azad 
Hind Fauj, Burma, Dated 13th March 1945. 


3 
GOODBYE, COMRADES ! 


(April 24, 1945) 


Brave officers and men of the Azad Hind Fay ! 


It is with a heavy heart that I am leaving Burma—the scene 
of the many heroic battles you have fought since February 1944 and 
are sull fighting. In Imphal and Burma we have lost the first round 
ofour fight for independence. But it is only the first round. We 
have many more rounds to fight. I am a born optimi stand I shall 
not admit defeat under any circumstances. Your brave deeds in the 
battles against the enemy on the plains of Imphal, the hills and 
jungles of Arakan and the oil-field area and other localities in 
Burma will live in the history of our struggle for Independence for 
all time. 


Comrades! At this critical hour I have only 
one word of command to give you, and that is that 
if you have to godown temporarily, then go down 
as heroes ; go down upholding the highest code of 
honour and discipline. The future greatness of 
Indians who will be born, not as slaves but as free 
men, because of your colossal sacrifice, will bless 
your names and proudly proclaim to the world that 
you their forebears, fought and lost the battle in 
Manipur, Assam and Burma, but through temporary 
failure you paved the way to ultimate success and 


glory. 
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My unshakable faith in India’s liberation remains unaltered. 
Iam leaving in your safe hands our National Tricolour and the 
best traditions of Indian Warriors. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that you, the vanguard of India’s liberation will sacrifice everything, 
even life itself, to uphold India's national honour so that your com- 
rades who will continue to fight elsewhere may have before them 
your shining example to inspire them at all times. 


If I had my own way, I would have preferred to stay with you 
in adversity and share with you the sorrows of temporary defeat. 
But on the advice of my ministers and highranking officers, I have 
to leave Burma in order to continue the struggle for emancipation. 
Knowing my countrymen in East Asia and inside India, I can assure 
you that they can continue the fight under any circumstances and 
that all your suffering and sacrifices will not be in vain. So far as 
I am concerned, I shall steadfastly adhere to the pledge that I took 
on the 21st October 1943, to do allin my power to serve the interests 
of 38 crores of my countrymen and fight for their liberation. J 
appeal to you, in conclusion, to cherish the same 
optimism as myself and to believe like myself that 
the darkest hour always precedes the dawn. India 
shall be free—and before long. 


May God bless you ! 
INQUILAB ZINDABAD 
AZAD HIND ZINDABAD 
JAI HIND 


(Sd.) SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE, 
Supreme Commander, 
24th April 1945. AZAD HIND FAUJ 
4 
Good-bye Co-workers ! 


(April 26, 1945) 
To my Indian and Burmese Friends in Burma ! 


Brothers and sisters! JI am leaving Burma with a very heavy 
heart. We have lost the _ first round of our fight for 
Independence. But we have lost only the first round. There are 
many more rounds to fight. In spiteo. our losing the first round, 
I see no reason for losing heart. 


You, my countrymen in Burma, have done your duty to your 
motherland in a way that evoked the admiration of the world. You 
have given liberally of your men, money and materials. You set 
the first example of Total Mobilisation. But the odds against us 
were overwhelming and we have temporarily lost the battle in 
Burma. 
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_ The spirit of selfless sacrifice that you have shown, particularly 
since I shifted my Headquarters to Burma, is something that I shal} 
never forget, so long as I live. 


I have the fullest confidence that spirit can never be crushed. 
For the sake of India’s freedom, I beseech you to keep up that 
spirit, I beseech you tc hold your heads erect, and wait for that 
blessed day when once again you will have an opportunity of waging 
the war for India’s Independence. 


When the History of India’s last war of Independence comes. 
to be written, Indians in Burma will have an honoured place in that 
history. 

Ido not leave Burma of my own free will. I would have 
preferred to stay on here and share with you the sorrow of temporary 
defeat. But on the pressing advice of my ministers and high ranking 
officers, I have to leave Burma in order to continue the struggle for 
India’s liberation. Being a born optimist my unshakable faith in 
India’s early emanicipation remains unimpaired and I appeal to you 
to cherish the same optimism. 


I have always said that the darkest hour precedes the dawn, 
We are now passing through the darkest hour ; therefore, the dawn 
is not far off. 


INDIA SHALL BE FREE 


I cannot conclude this message without publicly acknowledg- 
ing once again in my heart-felt gratitude to the Government and 
people of Burma for all the help that I have reccived at their hands 
in carrying on this struggle. ‘The day will come when Free India 
will repay that debt of gratitude in a generous manncr. 


INQILAB ZINDABAD ! 
AZAD HIND ZINDABAD ! 
JAI HIND! 
(Sd.) Subhas Chandra Bose. 
SECTION LV 


Victory Through Defeat 


Even though Subhas Bose lost the battle against 
the British, he did not lose hope in the ultimate 
freedom of India. Supreme optimism rings through 
his speeches even when he was being hotly pursued 
by the British and American soldiers. He laid down 
the policy for future programme inno mistakable 
terms. The flame of freedom which he had lit in the 
a of his countrymen can never be extinguish- 
eq. 
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1 
UPS AND DOWNS 
(May 21, 1945) 


This is full text of the speech delivered at Bang- 
kok to celebrate ‘‘Provisional Government Day ” :— 


Sisters and Brothers, 


After I spoke to you in January last, the war situation has 
undergone considerable change. In Europe, German resistance has 
collapsed completely. Here, in Burma, we have lost the first round 
in our fight for freedom. Nevertheless, there is no reason why we 
should lose heart. If our enemies did not lose heart when they were 
expelled from Europe and East Asia—if your enemies, despite such 
staggering defeat, would continue the war and even launch a 
counter-offensive, we should exhibit at least as much strength and 
tenacity as our enemies have. You know that I have always said 
that we shall deserve to be free, only if we are more courageous, 
more tenacious, and more far-sighted than our enemies. If our ene- 
mics, after being expelled from Burma, could stage a come-back, 
there is no reason why we should not return to Burma again. The 
main point is whether our morale has broken down and whether we 
consider ourselves to be beaten. The Supreme Commander of the 
Allied forces in the last European War, Marshal Foch, once made a 
historic remark—‘‘That Army is beaten.” Among those who have 
come with me from Burma, there is not one man or woman who 
considers himself or herself to be beaten. No doubt we have lost 
one round in India’s war of liberation, but many more rounds are 
to be followed, and the last round will decide the final result of this 
war. War is in many ways like a match between two wrestlers. 
When the wrestlers are more or less equal in strength, victory will 
go to him who can hold out longer. If we have more spiritual 
strength than our enemies, then only shall we deserve to win free- 
dom. Unfortunately, there are among us a few men who get easily 
upset and even panicky over slight setbacks. This is the psycholo- 
gical cffect of slavery. The Indian people will have to overcome 
this weakness and to carry onthe fight under all circumstances if 
they are to win in the long run. 


WAR HAS MANY SURPRISES 


There is another thing I should like to tell you 
in this connection. In a modern war and especially 
in a war of the present magnitude, many things may 
happen which are least expected or anticipated. A 
famous military strategist and one of the founders of 
the science of the modern warfare, the German 
General and writer, Clausewitz once said, ‘‘ War 
has many surprises.”’ I shall give you a few instances to 
illustrate the truth of this remark. In the Balkan War of 1912, 
four Powers, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia made a com- 
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bined attack on Turkey. Turkey was defeated in one battle after 
another, until the Balkan Powers almost reached the gates of Cons- 
tantinople (Istambul). Everything seemed to be lost for the Turks 
and there was not even a glimmer of hope. All of a sudden, dis- 
agreement and discord broke out among the four Balkan Powers 
which quickly developed into a war among themsclves. Constanti- 
nople was saved. The Turkish forces launched a counter-offensive 
and they managed to recover most of the lost territories. We see, 
therefore that if Turkey had surrendered when all hopes seem to have 
gone, she would not have been able to turn the tide of the war as 
she actually did. 


EXAMPLE OF TURKEY 


Take another example from the recent history of ‘Turkey. In 
the last World War, Turkey fought along-side of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. But she was ultimately beaten. Constantinople, 
the proud capital of Ottoman Empire, was occupied by the Allied 
forces and the Sultan who was also the Caliph, was virtually made a 
prisoner. Seeing that the war was completely lost, the Sultan sub- 
mitted to all humiliative treatment imposed by the Allied forces and 
asked the ‘Turks to cease all resistance. In that dark hour, there 
was, however, one man who would not accept defeat Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, who was then only one of the able Turkish 
officers, left Constantinople and crossed over to Anatolia. He got 
together a band olf faithful officers and with their help organised a 
new Army from among the Anatolian Turks. ‘That Army proved 
to be invincible and the Turks, by their valour, tenacity and indomi- 
table faith, recovered the freedom and victory that they had _ lost 
when they had such powerful allies as Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary. It is indeed one of the miracles of history that Turkey was 
badly beaten when she was fighting side by side with powerful allies 
and that when she put up a fight all alone after her defeat, she came 
out victorious in the long run. The secret of this miracle 
was that Kemal Pasha and his fellow-fighters did 
not accept the defeat at a time when all the other 
Turks headed by the Sultan himself did so. 


EXAMPLE OF IRELAND 


I shall now give another instance from another part of the 
world, namely, Ireland. During the last World War, when Ire- 
land’s enemy, Britain, was engaged in life and death struggle for 
her own existence, the Irish revolutionaries made a bid for freedom. 
True to their motto that ‘“‘Britain’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity” 
they rose in revolt during the Easter Weck of 1916. The Easter 
rebellion was, however, crushed inside of a week. At that ume, 
there were Irish people, who called their own revolutionaries 
‘Madmen.’ But though the Easter rebellion was crushed so easily, 
the forces of revolution continued to work among the Irish people, 
and ultimately broke out in a more powerful revolution in 1919— 
that is, one year after the end of the war. It is a strange phe- 
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nomenon in history that while the British could easi- 
ly crush the Irish rebellion of 1916 at a time when 
they were engaged in a life and death struggle, they 
had to acknowledge defeat at the hands of the same 
Irish revolutionaries after they (the British) emerged 
victorious from the World War. If the Irish revo- 
lutionaries had accepted defeat in 1916, the revolu- 
tion of 1919 would not have taken place and Ireland 
would not have been what she is to-day. 


EXAMPLE OF INDIA 


Similar phenomenon took place in India. Dur- 
ing the World War (I) the Indian revolutionaries 
tried to organise a rebellion in order to overthrow 
the British Powerin India. That attempt was easi- 
ly crushed. But the spirit of the Indian people did 
not acknowledge defeat. After Britain’s victory in 
the last war and after the Jallianwalla Bagh mas- 
gacre in 1919, a political awakening of the Indian 
people under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
took place on such a grand scale that the British 
had not been able to suppress it up to now. 

The lesson to be derived from all these events is that a nation 
which loses its morale and its faith in ultimate victory can never hope 
to be victorious. On the other hand, if in spite of temporary setbacks 
and defeat, we continue the struggle with undiminished faith in our 
final success, then no power on earth can deprive us of our well- 
deserved victory. Since we are fighting for justice and truth and 
for the birth-right of liberty, and since we are prepared to pay the 
full price of that liberty, freedom is bound to come if only we fight 


On. 
MARCH TO DELHI 


There is no need to hide the fact that we have lost the first 
round inour war of liberation. But that does not mean that the 
fighting in Burma has come to anend. On the contrary, the Azad 
Hind Fauj and the Japanese Army are still fighting on various fronts 
in Burma and they will continue the fighting so long as it is human- 
ly possible to do so. Those of us who left Burma have not with- 
drawn from the fight. We have come with the sole intention of 
continuing the struggle on other fronts. We are moving from one 
battle-field to another. We have but one goal before us—and_ only 
one method of achieving that goal—the method of armed struggle. 
Therefore, the varius reverses we have suffered recently in Burma 
do not affect our future programme in any way. “CHALO DELHI” 
continues to be the slogan and the war-cry of the Azad Hind Fauj. 
It may be that we shall not go to Delhi via Imphal. But the roads to 
Delhi are many like the roads to Rome. And along one of these 
many roads we shall travel and ultimately reach our destination, the 
Metropolis of India.. 
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SAD TO NOTE 


In all our recent experiences there is one thing 
whichis to us tragic and humiliating. Whatever 
reverses we have suffered during a campaign of 
about 15 months, have been due not so much to the 
British forces, as to the British Indian Army. In the 
spring of 1944, it was the British Indian Army that 
barred our way to Imphal, Calcutta and Delhi. This 
year, it has been the British Indian Army, more than 
any body else, that has been responsible forthe re- 
entry into Burma of the British. In the last.century, 
it was with the help of India that the British con- 
quered Burma. There is, however, one silver lining in the 
cloud that has overtaken us and that is that the British Indian Army 
of to-day is not the British Indian Army of the last war. Soldiers 
of the Azad Hind Fauj have had numerous opportunities of coming 
in close contact with members of the British Indian Army. Very 
often our soldiers were told by the latter that if they (that is, Azad 
Hind Fauj) succeed in advancing further, members of the British 
Indian Army would then come and join them. There is no doubt 
that at heart large sections of British Indian Army sympathise with 
the Azad Hind Fauj and its fight for freedom. But the British In- 
dian Army have lost their self-confidence and they are afraid that 
the British might ultimately win, in which case they would be in a 
difficult situation. Moreover, they have been influenced to some 
extent by the propaganda of our enemies that the Azad Hind Fauj 
(Indian National Army) is a puppet Army of the Japanese. Alter 
coming into Burma the eyes of the British Indian Army will be open- 
ed. They will see for themselves what the Provisional Government 
of Azad Hind and the Azad Hind Fauj have done and how they 
have fought for India’s freedom. They will hear “JAI HIND” 
which is the greeting of all free Indians. They will also hear India’s 
inspiring National Anthem sung by freedom-loving Indians in 
Burma. The effect of this experience on the British Indian Army, 
and on all other Indians who have come to Burma alongside of the 
British, is bound to be great in the days to come. 


EXAMPLE OF RUSSIA 


Friends ! I shall once again refer to the war in Europe. There 
was a time when German armies had advanced inside Russia right 
up to Stalingrad. I wonder how many people there were who, in 
those days, could imagine that the tide would turn, that one day 
the Soviet Army would bein Berlin. Germany’s defeat is onc of 
the surprises of this war. Clausewitz was perfectly right when he 
said that ‘‘War has many surprises.’’ But there are more surprises 
to come and some of these surprises will not be welcome to our 
enemies. You know very well that I have been always of the opinion 
that if Germany collapsed, it would be a signal for the outbreak of 
an acute conflict between the Soviet and the Anglo-Americans, 
That conflict has already broken out and it will be intensified in the 
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days to come. The time is not far off when our ene- 
mies will realise that though they have succeeded 
in over-throwing Germany, they have indirectly 
helped to bring into the arena of European politics 
another Power, Soviet Russia, that may proveto be 
a greater menace to British and American Imperial- 
ism than Germany was. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Azad Hind will continue to follow inter- 
national developments with the closest interest and 
endeavour to take the fullest advantage of them. 
The fundamental principle of our foreign policy 
ars a and will be: Britain’s enemy is India’s 
riend. 


It is clear by now that the war aims of the Soviet Union are 
quite different from those of the Anglo-Americans, although they had 
a common enemy in Germany. This has been further confirmed 
at the San Fransisco Conference where the Soviet Foreign Commissar 
M. Molotov refused to submit to the Anglo-American demands. In 
fact, M. Molotov went so fur as to challenge the credentials of the 
puppets of Britain and America who came to represent India and 
the Philippines, respectively. The differences that became visible 
at the San Francisco Conference are only a precursor of a much 
wider and deeper conflict between the Soviet and the Anglo Ameri- 
cans which the future has in store for the world. While the conflict 
between the Soviet and the Anglo-Americans is going on, we should 
not fail to understand the real position and strength of our principal 
enemy—~Britain. So long as Britain was without the aid of America 
whether in Europe or in East Asia, she was badly beaten in every 
battle. Britain’s recent successes have been due first and foremost 
to American leadership and American assistance. I have no doubt 
in my mind and I have said so again and again in the past, that the 
days of the British Empire are drawing to aclose. ‘Lhe British 
Empire is a decadent and decaying empire, and it 1s endeavouring 
now to prolong ics lite with the help of the United States of America. 
But though the life of an old man may be prolonged with the help 
of skilful doctors and efhcacious medicines and injections, it can 
never be restored to useful vitality. The British Empire is endea- 
vouring to march on with the help of the American crutches, but 
these American crutches cannot help Britain very long. All that 
we have to do is to deliver a knock-out blow to British Imperialism 
in India which is the basis of Britain’s world Imperialism. 


TOTAL MOBILISATION 


Our programme in East Asia remains unaltered. I demand 
from my countrymen in East Asia “Total Mobilisation.’”> We want 
more money, more men and more materials to replenish the losses 
we have recently suffered. Above all, we want an indomitable will 
and unshakable determination, Let me remind you that it took 
the British full 100 years from 1757 to 1857 to finally subjugate 
India. Therefore, ifwe are to fight on for a few years more, in 
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order to secover our liberty, nebody should grudge it. It is no 
doubt encouraging to us in East Asia to find that Indians all over 
the world even in enemy countries are wide-awake. You have seen 
this recently in the case of San Francisco Conference where Indians 
in America, headed by Sreemati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, demanded 
complete independence for India. Even a flunkey of British Im- 
ialism, Sir Firoze Khan Noon, had to say in public that nofpower 
on earth could deprive India of her freedom. According to him the 
forces of Nationalism inside India and world forces outside India, 
make India’s demand for independence irresistible. | 


In conclusion, I call upon you—my countrymen 
in East Asia—to come forward and do your duty 
to India in the difficult days that are still ahead of 
us. Above all, I want you to cherish the same optim- 
ism snd confidence in final victory as we have. Itis 
this spiritual strength that is our sheet-anchor. 
India shall be free and before long. With this un- 
shakable belief let us all continue the struggle for 
India’s emancipation. 


SACRIFICE ALL FOR VICTORY 
(June 1, 1945.) 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the Provisional Gov- 
vernment of Azad Hind and Supreme Commander of the Azad 
Hind Fauj, met all the Indian milkmen of Syonan at 7.30 p.m, 
yesterday in the premises of the local Chamber of the Indian 
Independence League. The milkmen of Syonan were very anxious 
to meet their beloved leader and this gave them the much coveted: 
opportunity to show to him that they too can afford to sacrifice their 
mite towards the sacred cause. 


Addressing the gatherting Netaji said that he was very happy 
to meet them. The milkmen as a class (he said) are generally poor 
but there are many rich men amongst them. Pointing out that 
this is a total war, Netaji said that they should undergo more 
hardships than hitherto and make complete sacrifice until final 
victory is achieved. He brought home to their minds that they 
have nothing to worry about the happenings in Europe or the 
Pacific. Their one idea should be about India and how to attain 
independence. Bringing to their notice how a handful of men 
are doing anti-Indian propaganda he told them that such kind of men 
should be combed and sent to the concentration camp. He advised 
them not to pay heed to such idle talks but to go on carrying 
the duty entrusted to them until final victory is achieved. og 


““We Indians in East Asia must come forward 
and fight this war to a finish. Oomplete sacrifice is 
what is needed. I know perfectly well that some of 
the rich men have not come forward. We have 
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only two waysto getthem round. One way is to 
hand them over tothe Nipporiese authorities and 
the second one is to send a few of them to the con- 
centration camp. They should follow the example 
of of Habi ib Sahib. If one comes out like that, the others 
will follow suit.”’ 

_ Concluding, he said, that he was very glad that the milkmen 
have come forward to do their bit. He added that he knew many 
of the milkmen have joined the Azad Hind Fauj. Requesting 
them to make more sacrifice in whatever way they can, Netaji 
once again thanked them. 


3 
DO OR DIE 


(June 25, 1945) 
Comrades, 


To-day I am addressing you as a revolutionary speaking to 
fellow-revolutionaries as I would’ have done if I had been in 
your midst. India is now feeling a political crisis and if a wrong 
step is taken, we might suffer a setback in our march towards 

independence. I cannot tell you how worried I feel to-day because 
pe the one hand independence is within sight while on the other 


hand, if a wrong step is taken, that independence may recede into 
the distance. 


At the outset, let me tell you that enemy propaganda in 
India has been so successful that influential sections of our country- 
men who only three years ago, were convinced that independence 
was within grasp and who were determined to “Do or die’’ in 
arder to win that independence, are now thinking in terms of 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, We who are 
outside India at this critical juncture, can take a much more obiec- 
tive view ofthe entire world situation than many of our country- 
men at home. It is, therefore, our duty to tell you frankly what 
we think and to advise you accordingly. 


FROM BURMA TO SINGAPORE 


After we withdrew our Headquarters from Rangoon, it was 
open to us to move to another place inside Burma just as 
the Government of Independent Burma did on the ground that 
our troops were still fighting inside Burma. But we instinctively 
felt that the enemy would immediately exploit his recent military 
successes in Europe ie in Burma and launch a new political and 
military offensive. uently, we should be ready to meet 
that offensive and we rare d be at a place from where we can 
speak to India if necessary. That is the principle reason why I 
am.in Syonan to-day. 


a WAVELL PLAN 


The crisis that faced India to-day, has arisen 
beoart? some influential section among our country- 
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men who only three years ago, were shouting liberty 
or death are now prepared to enter into a compro- 

mise with the British Government on Lord Wavell’s 

ownterms. This attitude is entirely mistaken and 

unjustified for two reasons. Firstly, there can be 

no compromise on the question of independence. 

Secondly, the situation is not what these country- 

men of ours think andif we continue our resistance 
to British Imperialism we shall win our independence 
by the end of this war. | 


If among those who are listening to me now, there is any 
one who has any doubt as to whether Iam in close touch with 
what is happening all over the world, he can himself judge from 
one simple fact. He must have noticed from my daily talks 
during the last week that Iam in intimate touch with the daily 
developments, inside India. IfI am in touch with the daily deve- 
jopments at home, I can easily be in touch with what is hap- 
pening all over the world. On the other hand, for those who are 
mside India, and who cannot see what is happening in that part 
of the world that is not dominated by the Anglo-Americans and 
who are victims of skilful enemy propaganda, it is difficult to 
form an objective opinion of the entire world situation. To-day 
the whole world is in the melting-pot and India’s destiny is bound up 
to some extent with what is happening all over the world. 


FROM OPTIMISM TO DEFEATISM 


Now why I am so optimistic at a time when some of our 
prominent leaders have developed such a defeatist mentality ? It 
is because of two principle reasons. Firstly, we are carrying on an 
armed struggle against the British and their Allies and weare not 
pessimistic about the situation in East Asia in-spite of our recent 
reverses in Burma. 


Secondly, India has become an international 
issue and if that issue isnot converted into a do- 
mestic issue of the British Empire, India’s case will 
come up before the bar of world opinion. Cannot 
you see with your own eyes or hear with your own 
ears how Syria and Libanon are exploiting the 
world situation to their advantage b Greene a 
split within the camp of the so-called Allied Na- 
tions P We are not less intelligent orless far-sight- 
ed than the leaders of Syria and Lebanon. But if 
we want to bring the Indian issue before the bar of 
the World opinion we have to do two things. 


Firstly, we have to prevent any compromise with British Im- 
perialism. Secondly, we have to assert India’s right to freedom with 
arms. If our countrymen at home cannot take up arms, or they 
cannot continue within civil disobedience against Britain’s war 
effort, let them at least keep up the moral resistance to British Im- 
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perialism and refuse to come to any compromise. We shail con- 
tinue to assert India’s right of freedom with arms and so long as 
we do so no power on carth can prevent India remaining an 
imternational issue provided you do not let us down by compro- 
mising with the British Government. 

BOSE AND CONGRESSITES 


I understand that some of thc leaders at home are furious 
with me for opposing their plans for a compromise with the British 
Government. They are also furious with me for pointing out that 
the Congress Working Committee has constitutionally ro right to 
take such a fateful decision behind the back of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and the Congress. And they are furious with me 
for pointing out that the Congres: Working Committee does not 
represent left wing opinion in the Congress and in the country. 
These infuriated leaders are abusing me for taking the help of the 
Nipponese. 


BOSE AND JAPAN 


Iam not ashamed of taking the help of Nippon. 
By non-co-operation with Nippon on this basis, 
Nippon recognised India’s complete independence 
and has granted formal recognition to the Provi- 
sional Government of Azad ind of Free India. 
But those who now want to co-operate with the 
British Government, and fight Britain’s Imperialist 
ar, are prepared to accept the position of subordi- 
nates responsible to Britain’s Viceroy in India. If 
they are to co-operate with the British Government 
on the basis that Britain grants formal recognition 
to * ope rmmont of Free India that would be a differ- 
ent matter. 


Moreover, Nippon has given us the arms with which to 
Organise an army which is Indian from top to bottom. 
This army, the Azad Hind Fauj, has been trained by 
Indian instructors using the Indian Language. This army carries 
India’s national flag and its slogans are India’s national slogans. 
This army has its own Indian Officers and its own Officers’ Training 
Schools, run entirely by Indians. And in the field of battle this 
army fights under its own Indian Commanders some of whom have 
now reached the rank of General. If one talks of a puppet army, 
then it is to the British Indian Army that should be called a puppet 
army because it is fighting Britain’s Imperialist War under British 
Officers. 

Am I to believe that in an army of two and a half millions in 
which so many Indians are found fit to obtain the highest honour in 
the British Army, namely: The Victoria Cross—not one single 
Indian should be found fit to hold the rank of General ? 


Comrades, I have just said that I am not ashamed to take up 
he help of Nippon. shall go further and say that if the once 
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almighty: British Empire can go round the world with the begging- 
bowl and can go down on its knees in order to obtain help from the 
United States of America, there is no reason why we-—an_ enslaved 
and disarmed nation should not take help from our friends. To-day 
we may be taking the help of Nippon, to-morrow we shall not 
hesitate to take help from any other quarters—if that be possible 
and if that be desirable in the best interests of India. 


FOREIGN FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Nobody would be more happy than myself if 
we could achieve India’s independence without 
foreign help of any sort. ButI have yetto find one 
single instance in modern history where an enslaved 
nation has achieved its liberation without foreign: 
help of some sort. And for enslaved India itis much’ 
more honourable to join hands with enemies of the: 
British Empire than to carry on with British leaders 
or political parties. Our whole difficulty is that we 
do not hate our enemies enough and our leaders 
do not teach us to hate India’s enemies—though they 
teach to hate those whom they regard asthe enemies 
of other nations. Is it not ridiculous for some of 
our leaders to talk of fighting Fascism abroad while 
shaking hands with Imperialism at home P 


Comrades, I would have never opened my mouth and said 
one word to you if I had been sitting as armed-chair politician. 
here. But I and my Comrades here are engaged in a grim struggle. 
Our comrades at the front have to play with death. Even those who 
are not at the front, face danger every moment of their existence. 
When we were in Burma, bombing and machine gunning was our 
daily entertainment. I have seen many of my comrades killed, 
maimed and injured from enemy’s ruthless bombing and machine- 
gunning. I have seeh the entire hospital of the Azad Hind Fauj 
in Rangoon raised to the ground and our helpless patients suffering 
heavy casualities, 


PRESENCE OF DEATH 


Ww hy I and many others with me are still alive 
to-day, is only through God’s grace. It is because 
we are living, working and fightingin the presence 
of death, that I have a right to speak to you and to 
advise you. Most of you do not know what carpet 
bombing is. Most of you do not know whatis to be 
machine gunned by low-flying bombers and fighters. 
Most of you have had no experience of bullets 
whistling past you, to your right and to your left. 
Those who have gone through this experience and 
have nevertheless kept up their morale, cannot even 
look at Lord Wavell’s offer. 
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Comrades, we have to consider what to do about Lord Wavell’s 
offer. First of all though the time at your disposal is very short, 
you will have to do every thing possible to prevent the acceptance 
of this offer by the Cohgress Working Committee. Secondly, if you 
fail in that, you will then have to create'a situation which will force 
the Congress representatives to resign from the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. This will not be difficult. You will have to insist on the 
release of all political prisoners which will in itself bring about the 
crisis between the Viceroy and the Congress members of the Execu- 
tive Council. There is no doubt that when the new resources in 
men, money and materials for fighting Britain’s future war in the 
Far East. 

This will naturally raise numerous issues in which India’s 
interests will clash with those of Britian. If you keep up your 
agitation and propaganda, then Congress members of the Executive 
Council will be forced to stand up for India’s interests against those 
of Britain in which case a clash with Vi will be certain. This 
you will have to agitate in order to prevent Indian troope from being 
sent as cannon-fodder to the Far East. | | 


REVOLT FROM WITHIN 

If you fail in that, you will have to undertake sabotage in 
order to disrupt enemy's transport and lined communication. As 
you are aware during the last five years, the British were giving 
valuable instructions for organising and carrying on an under- 
ground movement in countries which went out of their control or 
influence. If you make use of all these instructions 
and apply them against Britigh in India, you will 
achieve valuable results. Last but inthe least, you 
will have to form vig bide the Indian army and 
prepare for a revolt from within. The Indian army 
of to-day is not the Indian army of 1939. It is an 
army which according to British report is two and & 
half million strong. Shis army there are many 
who are politically minded and nationalist at heart. 
Thetime for a revolt will come bebe this army is 
demobilized, if India is not free by then. Thanks to 
war, two and half a million Indians have been trained in using 
arms when the time comes for their disbandment. They can raid 
armouries and got the arms with which to fight our British rulers. 
The Chittagong armoury raid in 1930 was an excellent pre ae of 
how arms belonging to our enemy should be procured and then 


MOTTO OF REVOLUTIONARIES 
Comrades, I shall now close for the day. But before I con- 
clude I. woutd.remind you, that a revolutionary is one who believes 
in the justice of ‘cause and who believes that cause is bound to 
preva in the long run. He who gets depressed over failures or set- 
is no revolutidnary. The motto for a revolutionary is “Hope 
for the best, but be prepared for the worst.” 


-» 
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confident -that if we fighton and if we play our 
.in the .international : field we thall win -our ‘freedom 
end of this war. But that docs not mican ‘that if 
chance we fail to do so, we should be disheartened 
epressed. Consequently, if the worst happens and India 
t emerge as an independent state by the end of this war, 

plan shall be a post-war revolution inside India. 
fail in that too, then there will be world war 
give us another opportunity to strike for our 
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WORLD WAR NUMBER THREE 


I have no doubt that world war No. 3 will break out 
within 10 years of the end of this war, if not  earl- 
ier, in case all the suppressed nations of the world are 
not liberated during the course of the present war. India’s indepen- 
dence is a settled fact. The only uncertain factor is the time factor. 
At the worst, it may take a few more years for India to be free. 
Why shen should we be easily discouraged and rushed to the Viteroy’s 
house for a compromise ? Your task as revolutionaries will be to 
keep the flag of independence flying until such time, as that flag 
proudly floats over the Viceroy’s house in Delhi. 


JAI HIND. 
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